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PREFACE 
The present work embodies the results of several 
years of close study of Hindu Philosophy and particularly 
of that part of Hindu Philosophy which deals with Hindu 
ethical and spiritual life and its underlying principles. 
The work was undertaken in 1915 at the suggestion of 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, then George V Professor of 
Philosophy of Calcutta University. It was also under 
Dr. Seal’s close personal supervision and guidance that . 
the research was carried on. Two chapters of the work 
were submitted for the Premchand Roychand studentship 
of Calcutta University as a first instalment. The award 
of the studentship for 1916 necessitated the continuation 
of the work on the lines originally vroposed till 1920. 
The author has since altered his previous presentation, 
rewriting and elaborating some of the chapters and 
adding two new ones. He has also departed from the 
original plan rearranging the chapters in three parts in 
accordance with the main divisions of Hindu spiritual 
life. For the same reason he has added the chapter on 
* Moksha and Mokshasadhana” as constituting the 
culmination of Objective and Subjective Hindu Ethics 
and forming an integral part of the Hindu ethico-spiritual 
scheme. 
` As will appear from the presentation, the author 
has had to rely almost. wholly on the original sources. 
Though many works on Indian and Hindu Philosophy 
have appeared since the author's particular undertaking, 
yet he has not been able to utilise any for his own 
specia! purpose. The author has tried to give a 
philosophical exposition of Hindu ethical ideas, while most 
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works on Indian Philosophy are disquisitions on chronology 
rather than philosophy. 

As the author's method has been the occasion for 
some comments, the following explanations may be of 
some help to the reader. "What he has attempted in this 
work is an analytical exposition of Hindu Ethics as 
distinguished from the historical. The History of Indian 
Philosophy, in the author's opinion, is as much an 
interpretation of significance as an enquiry into sequence. 
It therefore supposes two different kinds of enquiry— 
(1) a chronological enquiry into time-order, and (2) an 
analytical enquiry into meaning and value. The author's 
aim throughout has been to concentrate on the analytical 
and philosophical question proper. He has avoided 
chronology as a rule not only because he does not feel 
competent to tackle the chronological issues but also 
because he does not believe chronology to be of much 
use in a philosophical valuation of ideas. The necessity 
of accurate chronology for the History of Indian 
Philosophy need not be denied, but it is possible also to 
exaggerate its value and to glorify mere chronology into 
the History of Indian Philosophy. This seems at least 
to be a tendency of recent times, it being almost a fashion 
now-a-days with certain Indologists to make everything 
of the question of dates and to condemn even philosophy 
because it is not chronological. Dates have no doubt 
their use and value, but a mere assortment of dates 
of philosophical works, philosophers and schools of 
philosophy is no more the History of Indian Philosophy 
than a similar arrangement of names and dates the 
History of European Philosophy. An interpretation of 
the content is as much necessary for the genetic study 
of thought as it is for the genetic study of plant or 
animal life. To study the development of thought one 
has to depend on the analytical knowledge of thought-types 
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quite as much as to study the evolution of plant and 
animal life one has need of accurate special knowledge 
of plant and animal types. It need not be denied 
that genetic studies have considerably modified our old 
ideas of forms as fixed types and of the species as eternal 
and immutable. It may even be conceded that they will 
sueceed at last in reducing nature's variety to complete 
unity and in deriving its manifold forms from the 
variation and modification of a few elementary types. 
But this is hardly a good argument against the validity 
and the value of analytical studies. To prove the conti- 
nuity of divergent forms is not to eliminate differences, 
but merely to show how types, apparently unlike, may 
yet have a common origin. Continuity is not identity, 
nor does the mere fact of sameness of origin annul 
essential specific differences. Analytical studies have thus 
their use and value despite all that genetic studies may 
hereafter establish or evolutionists claim for themselves. 
And even if science succeed at last in resolving 
being into pure becoming and land us on a fluid, 

mobile world of pure flux (as Berzson hopes), it will not 
have dispensed with the need of analysis for all our 
practical purposes. 

Exception has also been taken to the author's 
method on the ground that he has indulged in 
comparisons with European and Modern Thought while 

* explaining concepts and ideas which are peculiar to the 
N Hindus. The author's reply is that these comparisons 
are an essential part of the enquiry he has undertaken 
à and could not be avoided without prejudice to his work 
] of analysis and interpretation. To explain the Hindu 
view-points to modern man he must needs use the 
language of modern man without which he cannot possibly 
make himself intelligible. The author cannot conceive 
of any really useful enquiry into meaning and 
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significance except their resolution into the familiar and 
easily recognised modern equivalents: by interpretation 
he means simply this bringing out of agreements and 
differences with the ideas that obtain to-day. To assume 
at the outset that the Hindu is so far removed from 
the European that it is impossible to interpret him 
to the European mind is to prejudge the very question 
at issue. If the author had ever been of this persuasion 
he would never have undertaken to write his book 
in English. 

The author has not been able to consider either 
Bauddha or Jaina Ethics in the present work except 
only incidentally in some places more by way of contrast 
than as an elaboration of the Hindu view-points. One 
reason for this is the heterodox standpoint of these two 
Indian schools, repudiating as they do not only the 
authority of the Vedas but also the particular injunctions 
and prohibitions which the Vedas prescribe. This has 
necessarily altered the character of Jaina and Bauddha 
Ethics which start from the ethical as distinguished 
from the ceremonial conception of duty which is the 
orthodox Hindu view. There is also an essential difference 
of ideal and aim, a difference which characterises the 
Bauddhas and Jainas as radically distinct schools of 
thought with an altogether new outlook on life and its 
ultimate aim. It is true that the reasons which apply 
in these respects to Bauddha and Jaina Ethics also hold 
good in respect of Vaishnavika Ethics and the Bhakti 
School generally. Here also there is a fundamental 
departure from the Hindu standpoint which would seem 
to require a separate and independent treatment. But 
the Vaishnavas do not repudiate Hinduism.nor place 
themselves in a position of conscious antagonism and 
opposition as the Jainas and Bauddhasdo. They no doubt 
assimilate in their systems much that is foreign and 
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even opposed to the spirit of Hinduism, but they do 
all this as synthetic philosophers seeking to liberalise 
Hinduism by enlarging its boundaries rather than as 
rivals emulating with it and contesting its right to the 
pedestal of Truth. They push Hinduism beyond the 
traditional limits, but they do it to meet its critics and 
save it from the assailants. They are Hindus who go 
beyond Hinduism, not anti-Hindus who renounce or 
disclaim it. 

Before concluding the preface, the author begs 
to apologise to the reader for the unsatisfactory 
transliterations and misprints in this edition. Owing to 
the numerous demands on the small University Press, 
the printing, even in this form, has taken nearly two 
years. As a better get-up would have postponed the 
publication almost indefinitely, the author was obliged 
to be reconciled to a less satisfactory, earlier appearance. 
"The author hopes however to make up for these deficiencies 
in the next edition. The author begs here to acknowledge 
his obligation to Babu Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, M-A., 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, for the list of errata and 
corrigenda. 
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The Ethics of the Hindus 


[INTRODUCTION 


The ‘Ethics of the Hindus’ is based on a three-fold 
scheme of the spiritual life comprising the stages of 
sociality, subjective morality and the life absolute and 
transcendental. Hindu Ethics is thus social ethics and 


psychological ethics and culminates in the philosophy | 


of the Absolute which is the consummation of the 


Spiritual life. : 
The social Ethics of the Hindus is represented in ra 


scheme of Varnáshramadharmas, i.e., duties relative to 
one’s Varna or social class and one’s Ashrama or specific 
stage in spiritual discipline. The duties of Varna and 
Ashrama together constitute the code of relative duties, 

the duties of station in life, the duties obligatory on the 
individual in consequence of social status, temperament, 
specific powers and capacities. _ They are to be distin- 
guished from the sádháranadharmas, the common duties. 
of man, the duties that are obligatory on all men equally, 
irrespective of individual capacity, social status, 
nationality, or creed. 

. The Varniisramadharmas thus represent a code of 
relative duties and constitute the relativistic ethics of 
Hindus. Tt comprises the ethics of sociality as well 
he ethics of individual capacity and is thus fuller 
and more comprehensive than the Platonic scheme which 
is the ethics of sociality only. The basis of the classi- 
fication according to Ashrama, it will be seen, is the 
genetic view of the moral life, and the importance, 

psychological as well as ethical, of such a view cannot 

be too much emphasised. 


ar 
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The Varnáshramadharmas, as will be seen, constitute 
the sphere of the hypothetical imperative, but this does 
not imply that they are conditional on a subjective choice 
of the individual. On the eontrary, they are all obliga- 


tory without condition in their respective spheres. ‘Thus 
the duties of the Brahmin are obligatory without 


condition on whoever is a Bráhmin, and the duties of 
the married life on whoever has married and has a family. 
Only the duties of one class or of one stage of life has 
no authority over another class or over another stage. 
Some however think that there is room here for indivi- 
dual freedom specially in regard to the order of the 
several Ashramas. Thus it is urged that though the order 
from Brahmacharyya through Girhastya to the later 
stages is true for the majority yet there may be excep- 
tional cases, men with special powers and capacities, who 
may attain to the later stages without going through the 
earlier, 

. "These relative duties however do not constitute the 
entire field of the moral life. Besides these there is also 
a code of common duties or Sádháranadharmas which 
every man must observe whatever his social position or 
individual capacity. "The Sádháranadharmas are thus the 
duties of universal scope and validity and are to be 
distinguished from the merely relative duties. The idea 
underlying this classifieation is that two kinds of service 
are obligatory on every individual for the protection and 
help spiritual as well as material accorded to him by iE" 
fellow beings. In the first place it is necessary that he 
should pay olf his debt to his particular com munity in 
a specific way according to his capacity for the special 
advantages and opportunities of life it provides for. But 
this is not all. Besides his community he is also indebted 
to mankind in general by whose culture and experience 
through the trials of life he hourly profits in his career 
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through the world. It is therefore necessary that he 
should pay off this larger debt, in however small an 
amount, by assisting the cause of humanity in general 
and seeking the common good as distinguished from the 
good of his own community. "This is the inner signifi- 
cance of the scheme of Sádháranadharmas which is thus 
a check to communal egoism seeking as it does an 
equitable adjustment of the relative claims of commu- 
nities in a larger ethics of humanity. 

From what has been already stated it is clear that the 
Sádháranadharmas constitute the foundation of the 
Varnüshramadharmas, the limits within which the latter 
are to be observed and obeyed. For example the Brahmin 
in performing his religious sacrifice must not appropriate 
another's property for the purpose, non-appropriation 
being one of the common and universal duties. In this 
way he serves his own community as well as, though in a 
negative way, the cause of humanity as a whole. It 
should be noted however that the Varnáshramadharmas 
are not directed merely to the good of the community — 
they also, though in an indirect wav, subserve the 
purpose of the common good of humanity. Thus the 
individual of a specific community who observes the 
duties of his class does not serve his own community 
merely, but also and in the same process, all other 
communities according to their deserts and needs and in 
this way the whole of humanity itself. This, it will be 

m is also the view of Plato whose virtue of justice is 
^ the common good which is to be realised by each class 
through its specific duties, but this is to b» distinguished 
from the common good vhich constitutes the object of the 

. Sádháranadharmas of the Hindu classification. The end 
in these common and universal duties is not the common 

. well-being which is being concretely realised in specific 
communities, but the common good as the pre-condition 


E. i 
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and foundation of the latter ; it is not the good which is 
. common-in-the-individual but common-as-the-prius-of- 


the-individual. Hence the Sádhárana duties are obliga- 
tory equally on all individuals, irrespective of their social 
position or individual capacity, 

The Sádháranadharmas and the Varnáshramadharmas 
together constitute the objective morality of the Hindus, 
ie., morality as represented in a code of external acts and 


. requiring outward conformity. But objective morality is 


not sufficient by itself and it is necessary that the indivi- 
dual after a period of discipline in objective co-operation 
and self-restraint, should look inwards into himself and 
aim at subjective purity and inner excellence of the will, 
"This constitutes subjective morality and gives us the 
psychological ethics of the Hindus. It is assumed that 
Chittasuddhi or purification of the mind is an indispensable 
condition for the higher stages of the moral life. Ob- 
jective morality represents the stage of the moral tutelage 
of the individual after which however he must be left to 
his own freedom, But even then it is necessary that he 
should not be led away by the mere intensity of the im- 
pulse of the moment. A certain equanimity of the mind, 
a sort of mental equilibrium and impartiality is the pre- 
condition of the proper and righteous use of one's free- 
dom. It is only in this impartial ind undisturbed frame 
of mind that the rival claims of competing impulses and 


moral values can be rightly appreciated and adjudged, 


To this end it is however necessary that the natural man 


should be purified and spiritualised and should learn 


through a proper understanding of his inner nature, to 


subordinate the lower to the higher impulses and to main- 


tain the balance and tranquillity of the soul which are the 
pre-conditions of proper ethical valuation, ‘This constitutes 
the problem of the Psychological Ethics of the Hindus 
which thus includes not merely the analysis of the will 


B 
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and its inner springs and their psychological as well as 
their ethical classification, but also a part of their prac- 
tical ethics as embodied in the various practical schemes 
of Chittasuddhi through external and internal aids, 

Even subjective morality however is not the highest 
stage of the spiritual life. It is itself a means like 
sociality which togetber with the latter must lead to the 
ultimate end or goal which is the life absolute and 
transcendental. Here sociality as well as subjective 
morality must be merged in the end thereby either to be 
annulled and transcended or to re-appear in a new light 
and charged with absolute significance. This is the 
underlying intent of Patanjali’s Scheme of Yoga, Shan- 
kara’s view of Moksha, Rámánuja's doctrine of Bhakti 
and the Buddhist theory of Nirvana. All these agree in 
recognising the transcendental as the limit of the 
empirical life, the timeless as the truth of all that is in 
time. This timeless, transcendental life is therefore the 
culminating stage of the spirit, the sphere of its consum- 
mation and fruition. It is in a certain sense a supermoral 
plane of being, a level of Spiritual life in which the 
individual as consciously participating in the eternal 
reality of the Absolute, is free from the sense of mere 
striving as well as from that of mere duty or obligation. 
It is the stage of the spirit, in short, in which the good 
is not presented as something /o be accomplished but as 
an accomplished fact from eternity which the individual 

refore does not realise but merely reveals in his own 
life as partieipating in the life of the Absolute. 

This absolute life however has itself been variously 
conceived by the Hindus, being in some systems regarded 
as the negation of all that is empirical (Nyaya), in 
some as a kind of intuition (Shankara), in some again as 
intuition culminating in devotion, worship and love and 
enriching and enlivening the empirical life of activity and 
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thereby filling it with absolute significance and worth 

| (Rámánuja). This intuition again is conceived either as 

the intuition of the Self, or as the intuition of Purusha as 

well as Prakriti, or again as pure intuition or knowledge 

without either locus (Jnátá) or object (Jnewa) which is 
the philosophy of pure experience. 

. One special point of interest in this connection is the 
difference between Shankara and Ramanuja in the 
significance they respectively attach to the empirical 
life of Duty after the emergence of the intuition of 
the Absolute. According to Shankara the moral life is at 
an end at this stage and there is Karma-Sanyása or 
freedom from the bond of Karma or duty in consequence 
of the lapse of the individual into the eternal reality ot 
the Absolute. ‘Che moral bond here falls off as do other 
bonds and a state of absolute freedom is reached which 
is the Freedom of Reality itself. According to Ramanuja 
however the moral life is not annulled in this mediating 
process of absolute intuition, but only transfigured, shorn 
of its character of mere subjectivity, and filled with 
absolute significance and value. The sense of duty 
therefore persists even after the intuition of the Absolute 
and the obligations of the empirical life continue to be 
binding in all stages of the spirit; only at this plane 
they cease to appear as merely empirical or subjective 
and are recognised instead as the self-revelation of the 
transcendental reality, the temporal manifestation of . tt 
what is itself timeless and eternally real. The mo 
life therefore receives now an entirely new meaning: 
it is no longer the service of man merely, but also of God 
as revealing Himself in suffering humanity, the Eternal 
Absolute as accomplishing itself in time through the 
temptations, the struggles, the successes and failures of 
men, that is, through the history of the world. 





PART I 


TAE OBJECIIVE AND Socrarn Eratics or THE HINDUS: 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DUTIES. 


The objective morality of the duties is the ground- 
work of Hindu Ethics. As constituting their concrete 
moral life it furnishes the positive basis of Hindu ethical 
concepts and norms. It also is preparatory to the higher 
morality of self-purification which necessarily presup- 
poses the mediation cf an objective code of right and 
wrong actions. We shall therefore first consider the 
Objective Ethics of the Hindus, ż.e., their enumeration 
and classification of the Dharmas in the objective sense 
of "duties." 

N.B.—The term ‘Dharma’ is also used in the 
subjective sense of virtue as well as in the sense of 
religious merit. Here however we are concerned only 
with its objective meaning of * duty.’ 


Manus Classification of the Duties. 


Manu's classification of the Duties is one of the 
earliest attempts at a systematic treatment of this 
subject. Manu distinguishes between relative duties 
J arnáshramadharmas), i.e., duties relative to one's station 
in life, and common duties (Sádháranadharmas), i.e., 
duties of universal scope and validity. The relative 

- "duties. are the specific duties relating to one's station in 
life, i.e. one's station as determined by one’s varna or 
caste and one's áshrama or particular stage of life. The 
universal duties are the duties irrespective of one's age, 
caste or creed, ;/.e., duties obligatory on man as man and 
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| not as a member of a particular community or social 
|. elass or as being at a particular stage or period of life. 

* Under the class of the Sádhüáranadharmas or common 
P. ; on in 

—* duties Manu enumerates the following ten :— 

iE 


Steadfastness (Dhairya). 
Forgiveness (Kshamá ). 
Application (Dama). 
Non-appropriation, 7.e., Avoidance of theft (Chouryá- 
bhava). 
"us Cleanliness (Shoucha). 
Repression of the Sensibilities and Sensuous appetites 
(Indria-nigraha). 
x Wisdom (Dhi). 
. Learning (Vidya). 
Veracity (Satya). 
Restraint of Anger (Akrodha). 


A glance at the above list shows that nearly all the 
duties have reference to the attainment of the individual's 
own perfection. There is practically no recognition of. 

the social duties proper, i.e., of the duties of social service 
in à positive sense as distinguished from negative tolera- 
tion (Kshamá) and non-appropriation (Chouryábháva). 
Even veracity does not necessarily imply positive social 
service in this sense : it nims at negative non-interference 
rather than positive service and it may be practised 
purely as a dianoctic virtue of self-culture, £e, as 
absolute self-dedication to 1fruth. In any case theres 
no necessary im pliention of any positive social service in 
veracity any more than there is in the other enumera-_ 
tions under the common duties. lt follows therefore that 
Hindu morality primarily aimed at the autonomy of: 
the individual, i.e. at making him self-sufficient and 
self-dependent and free from all external bonds, physical 
and social. ‘This is the underlying purport of the ascetic 
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virtues of steadfastness, application, repression and self- 
restraint. The dianoetie virtues of wisdom, learning and 
veracity have also this end of self-culture in view, and 
the omission of the virtues of positive social service 
from the lists is also significant when viewed in the light 
of this ideal of a non-social self-autonomy and self- 
sufficiency. In fact, it is this ideal which dominates the 
Hindu Doctrine of the Law of Karma—the Law which 
apportions to each individual what he has himself earned 
by his own deeds or karma. According to the Hindu 
idea there can be not only no vicarious sin and punishment 
but also no vicarious redemption. No man can help 
another in the attainment of his end: just as he cannot 
reap what another has sown so also he cannot help 
another to his fruition. A free spirit is a law unto 
himself and is arbiter not only of his own natural lot but 
also of his hizher end or destiny as spirit. There are 
thus no duties which are not strictly speaking duties to 
self, and duty in the sense of positive moral aid to others 
is self-contradictory in its very conception. One’s natural 
lot is itself a result of one's karma or freedom, and one 
ean no more conduce to the betterment of another's 
natural life than one can conduce to his moral life. 


Prasastapáda's Classification of the Duties. 


Prasastapáda also classifies the duties, like Manu, 
into. common, generic or Samanyadharmas and relative, 
specific or Visheshadharmas. Thus the Duties (Dharmas), 
according to him, are :— 

(i) either generic, sámánya, i.e, common to all 
áshramas or stages of life and all varnas or 
social elasses and communities ; 

(ii) or specific, vishesha, Ze, relative to one’s 
partieular station in life as constituted by one's 
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particular varna or social class and one’s 
áshrama or particular stage of life. 


I. "The Generic or Samanya Duties are :— 


Moral Earnestness, Regard for the Spiritual 
(Dharmé Shraddhá, Dharme Manahprasádah ). 

Refraining from injury to living beings 
( Ahimsá). 

Seeking the good of creatures (Bhutahitatva ). 

Speaking the truth (Satyavachana). 

Refraining from theft (Asteya). 

Sexual continence ( Brabmachary ya). 

Sincerity, Purity of Motive (Anupadhá). 

Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha 
varjana). 

Ablution, Personal cleanliness (Abhisechana, 
Snána). 

The eating of linseeds and other specified 
substances on special occasions for the object 
of shuchi or purification of the body (Shuchi- 
drav yasevana ). 

Devotion to the Deities recognised by the 
Vedas (Vishishta- Devatá-bhakti). s 

Fasting on specified occasions (Upabása). 

Moral watchfulness (Apramáda), i.e, the 
unfailing performance of the unconditional 
duties (nitya-naimittikánám karmánám 
avashyambhávena karanam ). 


It is pointed out that in every case the agent's positive 
resolve (samkalpa) must be an antecedent condition of 
the accomplishment of the duty as in mere external 
cessation or forbearance (nibrtti) there is only avoidance 
of sin (adharma), but no positive virtue (Nibrtteh adharmo 
na bhavati, na tu dharmo jáyate,—' The " Nyaya-Kandali a 
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on Prasastapada’s Bhashya on Vaisheshikadarshana). 
Hence 

Refraining from injury (Ahimsa) is a duty not simply 
in the negative sense of mere cessation from harm or 
injury (himsábháva) but also in the positive sense of a 
definite resolve not to hurt a living being (bhutanam 
anabhidrohasamkalpah). 

Similarly, refraining from theft (asteya) as a duty is 
not the mere cessation from appropriating what belongs 
to another but implies, besides the outward cessation, an 
internal samkalpa, resolve or attitude of the will, viz., the 
resolve to disapprove and disdain all acts of misappropria- 
tion as unrighteous (Ashástrapurvakam parasvagrabanam 
maya na karttavyam iti samkalpah, na tu parasvádánani- 
brttimátram ). 

Thirdly, Brahmacharyya as a duty is not the mere 
refraining from the outward act of sexual indulgence, 
but also implies the internal resolve of the will not to 
long for such indulgence even in thought ( Brahmacharyya 
striseváparivarjanam tadapi samkalparupam). 

Again sincerity (Anupadhá) in the sense of bháva- 
shuddhi or purification means purification of the motive, 
i.e., the resolve to be free from all impure feelings of pride, 
self-esteem, ete., in the discharge of one's duties in the 
consciousness that duties done only with a pure motive 
are conducive to morality (vishuddhena  abhipráyena 


~.  krtánám karmanám dharmasádhanatvát). 


" 


~ This holds good also in the case of restraint of anger 
(krodhavarjana) which is to be observed not merely 
outwardly but also as regards the inner will (Sa api 
samkalparupah). 


II. The Vishesha or Specific Duties are :— 


(1) The Duties relative to the different castes or 
socinl classes (Varna), and 
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(2) The Duties relative to the different stages of 


life ( Ashrama). 
(1) The Duties of the castes are divisible into :— 
(a) The Duties common to the three castes of 

Brahmin, Kshatra and Vaishya. These are :— 
Sacrificial ceremonies (Ijvá, yágádi). Acqui- 
sition of knowledge by study (Adhyayana), 
Charity (Dana). 

(b) The Duties obligatory on the Brahmin only. 

These are :— 

Acceptance of gifts (Pratigraha). 

Teaching (Adhyápana). 

Performance of ceremonial sacrifice ( Yájana). 

The way or mode of life prescribed for a 
Brahmin (Svavarnavihita-samskára). 

(c) The Duties obligatory on the Kshatra only. 

These are :— 

Protecting people from external aggressions 
and internal disturbances, as well as govern- 
ing them with a view to peace and prosperity 
(prajápálana). 

Chastising the wicked (asádhunigraha ). 

Not retreating from battle (Yuddheshu 
anivartana ). 

The way or mode of life prescribed for a 
Kshattra (Svakiyasamskára). 

(d) The Duties obligatory on the Vaishya only. 

These are :— 

Buying (kraya), i.e., procuring commodities 
from others after paying their proper price 
(mulyam dattvá parasmát dravyagrahanam ). 

Selling (vikraya), i.e, bartering away commo- 
dities to others after realising from them 
their legitimate price (mulyam ádáya parasya 
svadravya dánam ). 
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Agriculture (krshi). 
Breeding and rearing of cattle (Pashupálana ). 
The way or mode of life prescribed for a Vaishya 
(svakiyasamskira). 

(e) The Duties obligatory on tne Shudra only. 
These are :— 


Being subservient or in subjection to the other 
three castes (Purva-varna-páratantra^. 

Observing such rites as do not require the 
utterance of the sacred mantras or incanta- 
tions (Amantrika Kriya). 


The above are the five divisions of the Duties of Varna 
or Social class. These Varna or caste duties constitute 
only one of the two main classes of the specific Duties. 
The Duties of AXshrama or different stages of life constitute 
the other class of these specific duties. 

(2) These Duties of Ashrama or different stages of 
life are likewise divisible into several sub-classes. These 
are : 

(a) The Duties of the unmarried student ( Brahma- 
chárin) practising sexual abstinence. These 
are :— 

Serving, and attending to the comforts of, the 
preceptor (Guru-shushrushá). 
Collecting fuel (Indhana-áharana). 
` Offering incense to the sacrificial fire (agnou 
2 homah ). 
2 Collecting alms (Bhaiksh ya ). 

(bf The Duties of the married person living with his 
family (krtadára grhastha). These are :— 
Performing the five sacrificial ceremonies or 

Yajnas (bhuta-manushya-deva-pitr-brahma- 
yajna) every morning and evening by means of 
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one's own earnings. (Uparjitairarthairbhuta- 
manushyadeva-pitrbrahmákhyánám  panchá- 
nám  yajnánám  sáyamprátaranushthánam ). 
Bhuta-yajna is the offering of sacrifice to the 
bhutas or elements (bhutebhyah valipradánam 
bhutayajnah ). Manushyayajna is the 
serving and entertaining of guests (atithi- 
pujanam  manushyayajnah). Devayajna is 
the offering of incense to the sacred fire 
(homah  devayajnah). Pitryajna is paying 
respect to the dead by observing the funeral 
rites and other allied ceremonies (Shráddham 
pitryajnah). Brahmayajna is the reading of 
the sacred texts, t.c., the Vedas (Vedapáthah 
Brahmayajuah). 

These are the five yajnas (panchayajna) prescribed 
for the married person and their observance is binding 
on him only if he has the necessary strength or capacity 
(shakti) to undergo the hardships involved. 

Over and above these sacrificial ceremonies it is also 
the married man’s duty to beget children by co-habitation 
with his wife, but it should be in proper season, 7.e., there 
must be periods of abstinence after cohabitation and 
procreation of a child (Rtvantareshu brahmachary yam | 
apatyotpádanam ). / 

(a) The Duties of the Recluse (Vanaprastha) and 
of the Brahmacharigrhasta, i.e., of the house- 
holder who after having completed the duties 
of his married life is living a life of conjugal 
abstinence or celibacy at home. These 
are :— " 

Wearing the bark of trees (Valkaládidhárana) 

Letting the hair, etc., grow (Keshádidhárana) 

Living on the roots and the fruits of the junzle 
(Vanasya phalamulasya bhojanam). 
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Dining on the surplus of the meal after entertainment 
of all the guests (atithishesha-bhojanam). 
(d) The duties of the Yati. A Brahmachari-grhasta 
or Vánaprastha becomes a Yati or mendicant-seer on the 
attainment of Sraddhá or  chittaprasáda, 7.e., mental 
serenity and equanimity. Such a man is known not only 
by his self-possession and serenity of mind but also by 
his gentleness and harmlessness to all sentient creatures, 
by the destruction of his Karmas and their potencies, 
by the absence of any lapse through carelessness in the 
performance of the aets of self-discipline as laid down 
in the Yamas and Niyamas, and the Yogik trances which 
he produees in himself by meditation on his knowledge 
of the six categories of the Vaisheshikas. Shraddháván 
(shraddha-chitta- prasáda), sar vabhutebhyo nityam abha- 
yam dattva sváni karmáni samnyasya yamaniyameshva- 
pramattasya  shatpadartha-prasamkhyánádyogaprasádha- 
nam  (yogaprasidhanam=samidhivisheshasya — utpáda- 
nam ). 
The Yamas are: 
Harmlessness (Ahimsa). 
Veracity (Satya). 
Refraining from theft (Asteya). 
Sexual abstinence ( Brahmacharyya). 

The Niyamas are :— 
Cleanliness (Shoucha). 
Contentment (Santosh). 

~ Arduous application and devotion (Tapas). 

Reciting Vedic texts (Svádhyáya). 
Meditation on the glories and the perfections of 
" the Lord (Isvarapranidh ána). 


The Yamas are thus duties of self-restraint, even 
veracity implying restraint in this sense, i.e., restraint of 
the self’s tendency to exaggeration and misrepresentation 
in the interest of momentary self-advantage. The 
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Niyamas on the contrary are rules of self-realisation, 
ie. the realisation of the self's true essence ns Spirit. 
Thus while the Yamas are negative and restrictive, the 
Niyamas are positive and objective rules of self-expansion 
and development. 

Comparing now Prasastapáda's list of the Generic or 
Sámánya duties with  Manu's enumeration of the 
sádhárana dharmas we notice that Prasastapada adds 
Moral earnestness (dharmé shráddhá), Refraining from 
Injury (Ahimsa), Goodwill to creatures (Bhutahitatva) 
and Moral Watchfulness (Apramáda) to Manu’s list, 
while he omits  Steadiness (Dhairya), Forgiveness 
(Kshamá), Endurance of Physical pain (Dama), Wisdom 
(Dhi) and Learning (Vidyá). As regards Prasastapáda's 
additions it will be seen that Ahimsa and Bhutahitatva 
are not the equivalents of Manu’s Kshamá (Forgiveness). 
Forgiveness as à duty is not incompatible with the ethics 
of self-autonomy which aims at individual self-sufficiency 
and independence as the highest ideal of the moral life. 
Ahimsa (Harmlessness) and Bhutahitatva (seeking the 
good of creatures) however represent the negative and 
positive aspects of a more inclusive and humanitarian 
ideal of life in which the individual can achieve his 
moral end only by going beyond himself insteal of 
remaining confined within the stone walls of independent 
neutrality. This is a relieving feature in Prasastapáda's 
view of the moral life which appears also in his treatment 
of the Springs of Action. Similarly the addition of 
Moral Earnestness and Moral Watchfulness and the 
omission of Learning (Vidya) and of Wisdom (Dhi) are 
significant as emphasising the ethical in place of the 
dianoetie virtues and thus teaching a non-intellectualistic 
view of morality as distinguished from the intellectualism 
of Sankhya and Shankara-Vedanta. Thus Moral Watch- 
fulness and Moral Earnestness represent respectively the 
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negative and positive aspects of the ethical training of 
the will, the first of which consists in the cultivation of 
that alertness of moral consciousness which will prevent 
a moral lapse through mere carelessness or inadvertence 
and the second in that earnestness of moral feeling and 
impulse which is inconsistent with levity or frivolousness 
of any sort. 

Secondly, as regards Prasastapáda's classification of 
the duties into generic and specific, it is to be observed 
that while it provides a basis for the distinction between 
conditional and unconditional obligations, on the other 
hand it brings out the close connection between the 
moral life and its positive basis as constituted by social 
status and individual psychological capacity of the moral 
agent. In this respect the Hindu classification is fuller 
and more complete than the Platonic classification of the 
virtues according to the different social classes only. Jn 
the latter we miss not only a list of sádhárana or common 
duties but also the distinctive Hindu classification accord- 
ing to Ashrama or moral capacity relative to one's 
particular stage of life. There is indeed a common duty 
even according to Plato, viz., the virtue of Justice which 
is to be realised by the soldier, the artisan as well as the 
legislator, but it is not an independent duty which is to 
be realised. in itself but is only a function of the proper 


=a discharge of its specific duties by each particular social 


ci Thus the soldier realises justice by protecting the 
State while the legislator realises it by wise legislation 
and administration, i.e, each realises it in specific form 
through the discharge of his specific duties. Hence 
justice is a common duty only in the sense of being 
common-in-the-specific. But the sádhárana or common 
duties of the Hindus are common in adifferent sense. 
They are common as being independent duties of all the 
social classes alike. Thus achourya or non-appropriation 
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is an independent duty to be discharged by every man, be 
he a Brahmin, Kshatra, Vaishya or Sudra, it being 
obligatory on him as man and not as a member of a 
community. It is laid down that the common duties 
cannot be transgressed in the discharge of the specific 
duties, the idea being that there are certain general 
relations between man and man which cannot be dsicarded 
in the interests of particular communities. The common 
duties are thus the preconditions of the specific duties, 
i.e., they are not the common-in-the-specific such 
as Plato's Justice, but the common-as-the- prius-of-the 
specific. In this sense the sádhárana dharmas of the 
Hindus are a safeguard against communal egoism and 
intolerance. ‘They provide, through a code of universal 
duties, a basis for a much more humanitarian treatment 
of the Shudra than the Platonic scheme would permit in 
respect of the barbarian and the helot who lack civic 
status. For Plato the barbarian is without any moral 
standing: there are not only no duties to be fulfilled by 
him but also no duties to be fulfilled in respect of him. 
The Hindu however, inspite of the social degradation of 
the Shudra, does not exclude him altogether from moral 
protection, but shelters him from persecution throuzh a 
code of universal duties which are obligatory on man as 
man. These duties are to be observed by all alike, being 
the duties obligatory on everyboly in his dealings with 
everybody else. They are thus to be observed not merely 
by the Shudras but also by members of the higher castes. 
The Hindu classification is also fuller as we have said in 
another respect, viz., in respect of the classification accord- 
ing to Ashrama or spiritual capacity of the different 
stages of life. It implies a genetic view of the moral life 
and anticipates a genetic ethics with an ascending scale 
of moral codes corresponding to the progressive unfolding 
of spiritual powers. The far-reaching import of this 
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classification when considered in this light of a progres- 
sive morality of ascending stages cannot be too much 
emphasised. 


The Mimdámsaka classification of the duties. 


The Mimámsakas also classify the duties, but not into 
generic and specific as Prasastapada does, but on an 
entirely new principle. According to the Mimámsakas 
the duties (karmas) are divisible in the first instance into 
secular (laukika) and scriptural ortranscendental (Shástrika, 
Páramárthika). The secular duties are the drstárthaka 
duties, i.e., duties of sensuous or empirical import while 
the scriptural duties are the adrstárthaka duties, i.e., 
duties of non-sensuous or non-empirical import. The 
sanction in the secular duties is merely human, while 
the sanction in the seriptural duties is religious or divine. 
The secular duties therefore have not the evidential 
value or validity of the scriptural duties. The latter are 
the duties of unquestionable moral authority while the 
former have only a derived authority depending on 
human experience. 

The scriptural duties again fall into the two classes 
of (1) kámyakarmas or duties conditional on subjective 
desire and (2) Nityanaimittikakarmas or duties of uncon- 
ditional validity. The kámya or conditional duties are 
scriptural injunctions that are authoritative only when 
there is desire for a particular end. Hence they are 
scriptural duties presupposing a subjective prius of a 
pathological motive. The unconditional duties on the 
contrary are obligatory in themselves independently of 
any pathological motive. These again fall into two classes, 
viz., (1) the nityakarmas or duties which are uncondi- 
tionally obligatory for all time and (2) the naimittika- 
karmas or duties which are unconditionally obligatory 
only when their nimittas or special occasions arise. ‘Thus 
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the daily prayer (sandhyá) is an unconditional, nitya 


duty: it must be done every morning and evening 
without fail. Bathing in the Ganges in a solar or lunar 
eclipse, however, is an unconditional naimittika duty : it is 
unconditionally binding only on the occasion of the eclipse. 
In either case, however the duties are unconditionally 
binding, i.e., obligatory independently of any pathological 
motive of the agent. 

The scriptural duties are also either negative or 
positive in significance, i.e., are either Widhis, positive 
injunctions, or Nishedhas, mere prohibitions. The 
injunctions which are conditional suppose a prius of 
subjective desire in the agent. The object of such 
injunctions is to define the agent’s duty or proper course 
for the realisation of his desire. The negative prohibi- 
tions also imply a subjective prius, viz., a forbidden 
impulse in the agent, but the object in this case is to 
indicate the means of checking or subduinz it. 

This therefore is a classification of the duties on an 
entirely new principle, being based in the first instance 
on the presence or non-presence of a scriptural sanction. 
The significance of the classification consists in its 
insistence on a non-natural sanction of the duties and the 
consequent separation of the moral life proper from the 
merely natural life. The secular duties are only induc- 
tions from experience as to what is beneficial or injurious 
and as such inductions are not infallible, only a proble- 
matic and relative authority attaches to these laukika 
or human institutions and conventions. The scriptural 
duties however are of unquestionable and absolute 
authority. They thus constitute a morality which is 
specifically distinct from the problematic and relative 
morality of human creation. It is assumed that morality 
truly so-called must be of indubitable authority and 
must therefore have a non-empirical source or origin, 
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Hence there must be a radical difference between the 
indubitable morality of the scriptural duties and the 
doubtful morality of the customs of men. 

Within scriptural morality itself a further division is 
recognised in accordance with the presence or  non- 
presence of a non-scriptural motive as a conditioning 
factor. ‘Thus the kimya or conditional duties are the 
duties that arise in consequence of the agent's choice of 
particular ends. ‘They are duties conditional on his 
desiring particular ends, though the desiring itself is not 
à duty, but a result of free choice. It is assumed that 
there are ends which are not in themselves morally 
authoritative, but they are to be accomplished in the 
proper way so that whosoever chooses these ends is also 
under specific obligations to seek them in the proper 
manner. As distinguished from these we have the 
unconditional obligations of the nitya-naimittika duties : 
these are authoritative in themselves irrespectively of 
the subjective desires of the moral agent. The idea is 
that there are some obligations that arise from the very 
nature of man as man and these do not admit of excep- 
tions or limitations. There are other obligations however 
which arise only in relation to a contingent situation, 
and these are relative to the subjective freedom or choice 
of the agent. In the latter case the duty is not to seek 
the end which is freely chosen, but to see to the proper 
seeking of it, i.e. to seeking it by the right means. (It 
is to be observed that this category of non-morally 
‘conditioned moral duties raises an important ethical 
question, riz, the question of the possibility of moral 
motivation in spite of a  non-moral or pathological 
impulse. A rigorist like Kant cannot admit such non- 
moral motivation and therefore cannot recognise any 
‘conditional duties. The  Prábhákara School of the 
Mimamsakas also comes to a similar conclusion from the 
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standpoint of ethical disinterestedness, but the Bhátta 
School finds a place for them in the moral life by the 
distinction of contingent and truly moral ends as 
explained above.) 


The Ramanujist classification of the duties. 


There is also another classification of the Duties in 
Hindu Ethics which deserves notice here, the classifica- 
tion or rather deduction of the duties obtaining amongst 
the school of the Ramanujists. The Duties according to 
this classification or deduction are to be regarded as 
representing certain perfections which must be ascribed 
to God as the Moral Ideal, From the nature of these 
perfections in God man's duties are to be derived or 
deduced; i.e., the latter are to be defined as being 
ontologically implied in these ideal perfections of the 
Divine Personality. 

Now the conception of God as the Moral Ideal 
includes the ascription of certain auspicious qualities 
(Kalydna-guna) to the Lord. God as JBhagavána or 
Lord is conceived as  akhila-heya-pratyanika,  i.e., as 
actively cancelling or removing all evil and imperfection 
of finite beings even as light cancels darkness. In this 
consists the life of God which is a personal life in 
incessant and inseparable relation to other persons. 
Thus knowledge conceived as absolute knowledge in God 
means the active enlizhtening of his creatures who are 
ignorant of their own good and evil (Jnánam ajnánám 
cheshtanánám hitahitaniru panopayogigunatvat—Lokacha- 
ryya's " Tattvatraya "). Similarly might in the Almighty 
consists in enabling creatures in their weakness to eschew 
evil and attain the good. (Shakti Ashaktánám  hitáhita- 
práptipariháropayogzigunatvát.) Forgiveness in the Lord is 
again for the sáparádha or person guilty of lapse who has 
since repented and seen the error of his ways. Compassion 
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in the Lord is likewise for suffering creatures, just as 
straightforwardness (árjavam) is forthe crooked, gentleness 
(márdavam) is for the shy and the timid, ete. (Jnánam 
ajnánám, shakti ashaktánám, kshama sáparádhánám, 
krpá dukhinám, vátsalyam sadoshánám, shilam mandá- 
nám, árjavam kutilánám, souhárdyam dushtahrdayánám, 
márdavam vishleshabhirunam.) These are the ideal or 
absolute perfections in the Divine Person. The human 
virtues are to be conceived after the pattern of their 
absolute archetypes. It is these latter that represent the 
natural human powers in their ontological nature and 
the rizht use of these powers in man must therefore 
consist in exercising them according to their ontological 
essence, t.e., as they are exercised by God. For example 
absolute knowledge consisting in  enlightenment of 
ignorance, all human knowledge can have no other end 
or goal than the enlightenment of ignorant fellow- 
creatures. Similarly, power in the Absolute Person being 
only an enablement and furtherance of the weak, human 
power can have no other meaning or justification than 
putting the weak in the way of achieving their own 
good. Clemency (kshamá) similarly is the proper 
attitude towards the morally guilty (sáparádha), tenderness 
(vátsalya) towards the imperfect and deficient (sadosha), 
straightforwardness (Arjavam) towards the crooked 
(kutila), ete. ‘The exercise of these powers, it is to be 
noted, implies certain moral conditions in the persons 
towards whom they are directed ; e.g., repentance in the 
moral delinquent is a necessary condition for the exercise of 
forgiveness, humility in the uncivil (manda) for the exercise 
of civility (shila), etc. It may be further added that in the 
Ramanujist view, the success of finite creatures conduces 
to the success of God’s purpose and of God himself. 

This therefore is an ethico-theological classification 
or deduction of the duties as ontologically implied in the 
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perfections of the Divine Personality. It is distinct 
alike from the socio-ethical classification of Manu and 
Prasastapáda and the ethico-psychological classification 
of the Mimámsakas. Man in this view is the image of 
the Divine Person and his highest destiny is to realise 
his true being as an image of God and as an essential 
factor in God’s personal life. The duties of man are thus 
the realization of the divine perfections in him, i.e, the 
accomplishment of himself in God and of God in himseif. 

Considering now these various classifications of the 
Duties we find that a special feature of the Hindu 
treatment is the recognition of a list of common or 
transcommunal duties as distinguished from the commu- 
nal duties or the duties of self-culture in the various 
stages of life. Here we have therefore the foundation of 
a universal ethics of humanity as the prius of an ethies 
of communal good and mere self-culture. The idea of a 
common human life as being the basis of communal as 
well as individual life, of every co nmunity being itself a 
differentiation of Universal Humanity, is the reason 
which underlies this conception of the common or 
universal obligations as distinguished from the obligations 
to one's community. The latter arise from Pitrrna or 
Kularna, ie. from our indebtedness to the socio-plasm 
from which we have emerged into being. The former 
arise from rshirna, i.e, from our debt to humanity, t.e., 
to the larger experience of the race whereby we profit 
in the struggle for life. This is à much larger and 
therefore more important debt which must not be 
ignored in the fulfilment of the narrower obligations to 
oneself or to one's community. This is however not 
itself everything : it constitutes only the general frame- 
work which must be concretely filled in by the communal 
and individual duties. Through the education of the. 
Ashrama duties the individual becomes a useful member 
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of his society or community and as there is a progressive 
unfoldinz of the powers of the individual, the code of 
self-education also varies in the different stages. This 
therefore is not only an abstract ethical scheme of merely 
general duties which apply nowhere because they seem 
to apply to every case, but also a plan of the concrete 
moral life of specific duties within a framework of 
common or universal obligations to humanity. This 
tridimensional classification of the Duties thus represents 
the attempt at a synthetic scheme of the moral life which 
combines in itself the individual-genetic, the communal 
and the universal aspects of morality in organic unity. 
The distinction between scriptural and secular duties 
and between conditional and unconditional ones is also 
characteristic of this synthetic spirit of reconciliation of 
different aspects. While it represents the attempt ata 
reconciliation of the ethical life proper with the stand- 
point of ceremonial morality and formalism, it also seeks 
to combine ethical consequentialism with ethical disinter- 
estedness in a complete scheme of conditional as well as 
unconditional morality. Recognising the value of 
. ethical purism on the one side in its code of unconditional 
duties, it also seeks to provide through the conditional 
duties a moral significance for those interested actions 
which lead to fruition without entailing any evil. It 
thus embodies in one synthetic scheme the admissibility 
of non-moral motivation alongside of the need of disinter- 
estedness, (It must be remembered however that Hindu 
morality primarily aimed at self-autonomy. Even the 
communal duties have in fact this end of self-autonomy 
in view: they are debts to the community by the dis- 
charge of which the individual gradually qualifies for 
freedom and self-sufficiency. ) 





PART II. 


THE SUBJECTIVE OR PSYCHOLOGICAL ETHICS 
OF THE HINDUS. 


The Objective Ethics of the mediation of external 
duties constitutes the foundation or groundwork on 
which is raised the Subjective, Psychological Hindu Ethics 
of chittasuddhi or purification of the mind. The latter 
is ^ necessary supplement to Objective Ethics as being 
the treatment of the moral life from the internal stand- 
point of the spirit asa free moral agent. A free spirit 
is moralised only through his freedom and not by 
compulsion or external conformity. The inwardisation 
or subjective realisation of the external moral content 
is thus a necessary sequel to the objective morality of 
the duties. We shall therefore consider now the 
Psychological Ethics of the Hindus as the explication 
of the conditions and principles of self-purification. 
Our exposition will comprise: 

I. The Analysis of Volition, 
Il. The Analysis of Conscience. 
III. The Analysis and Classification of the Springs 
of Action. 
IV. ‘The Classification of the Virtues. 


We shall consider each of these topics in a separate 
chapter and we shall consider the general trend of 
Psychological Hindu Ethics onthe basis of their treat- 
ment of these topics in a chapter of concluding remarks. 





CHAPTER I. 

Tur ANALYSIS OF VOLITION IN HINDU WPErurcs. 

The analysis of prabrtti or volition constitutes the 
psychological basis of Hindu  Ethies. Of particular 
ethical siznificance in the analysis is the interpretation 
of, the psychological motive with reference to considera- 
tions or absence of considerations of utility or advantage. 
The distinction between voluntary aud non-voluntary 
actions is also ethically signiticant: it raises the vexed 
question about the moral significance of uniutentional 
and accidental actions. Lastly, the analysis of the 
consciousness of freedom in willing furnishes the psycho- 
logical basis of the ethical treatment of responsibility and. 
obligation. 

The psychological analysis of the will, is a special 
feature of the Nyaya-vaisheshika systems of Hindu 
philosophy. The subject is treated not only by Prasasta- 
páda in his commentary on the Vaisheshika Philosophy, but 
also bv Vishvanátha and the Neo-Naiyáyikas. — Prasasta- 
páda's treatment is confined merely toa presentation 
of the essential differences between voluntary and non- 
voluntary action. ‘The Neo-Naiyáyika treatment however 
goes far beyond Prasastapáda in its analysis. It not 
only distinguishes between volition proper and actions 
which are automatie and reflex but also enters into the 
most acute analysis of the motive from the utilitarian 
and non-utilitarian standpoints. In the following exposi- 
tion we shall first consider the distinction between 
Voluntary and Non-voluntary Action from the standpoint 
of Prasastapáda and of the Neo-Naiyáyikas. We shall 
next consider Vishvanütha's analysis of volition in the 
Siddhántamuktávali along with the notes, the explana- 
tions and comments of the " Dinakari " thereon. 
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I. Voluntary and other forms of Activity. 

The essential difference between volition or ethical 
action proper and  non-moral or automatic action 
was noticed by the Hindus as early as the time of 
Prasastapada. 

Prasastapdda’s distinction between Volition proper 
and the Automatic Activities of the organism. 

Thus in the Gunagrantha of his commentary on the 
Vaisheshika Sutras Prasastapáda classifies prayatna or 
conation into— 

(1) Jivanapurvaka, i.e, having the life of the 
organism as its cause or antecedent condition, and 

(2) Ichchhádveshapurvaka, i.e., having ichehhá desire 
and dvesha, aversion as the cause. 

Hence Jivanapurvakaprayatna designates the organic 
activities proper, i.e., the reflex and automatic activities 
ofthe organism, while Ichchhádveshapurvakaprayatna 
represents voluntary action or action with conscious 
foresight and choice. It is pointed out that each of 
these kinds of activity has its proper effects. Thus the 
organie activities serve certain specific ends (kám 
arthakriyám karoti), ġe. the ends of the organism, 
Similarly voluntary action serves a definite purpose, 
viz., selection of the good (hitapráti) and rejection of 
the evil (ahitaparihára) besides shariravidhárana or 
maintenance of the erect posture of the body. 

It is to be seen that in the above analysis of conation 
organie activities are not only attributed to the life of 
the organism as their antecedent condition or cause but 
are also regarded as subserving the ends of the organic 
life. This teleological conception of activity is extended 
also to voluntary action where the purpose or end is 
regarded as being consciously aimed at and chosen, ‘The 
ascription of shariravidhárana to voluntary effort becomes 
significant when viewed in the light of this essential 
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character of volition as conscious aiming and choice, for 
the physical straining of innervation represents this 
self-conscious direction of the will in its psychophysical 
aspect as alertness of the body and the mind as the 
necessary pre-requisites of conscious action. ‘This will 
be clear when we remember £hat with the lowering of 
consciousness (as in reverie or sleep) there is a corres- 
ponding relaxation of attention as well as the bodily 
posture. 

The * Dinakari" on the Distinction between Voluntary 
and Automatic Action. 

The **Dinakari" (commentary on  Vishvanátha's 
* Siddháutamuktávali " by  Mahádeva and his son 
Dinakara Bhatta) also distinguishes between volition or 
voluntary action and automatic and reflex actions of 
the organism. 

Thus Krti which in the wider sense is identified with 
prayatna or conation in general, includes, according to 
the ** Dinakari,”’ 

(1) Prabrtti, Z.e., volition iu the positive sense as 
conscious selection of the good, 

(2) Nibrtti, ie. volition in the negative sense as 
rejection of the evil, and 

(3) Jivanayoniprayatna, 2.e., activities arising from 
the life of the orzanism, in other words the automatic 
and reflex activities proper. But krtiin the narrower 
sense stands for prabrtti, volition or voluntary action 
“including willing in its positive and negative aspects, 
i.e. ineluding nibrtti. This excludes Jivanayoniprayatna, 
the organic activities, from volition proper: there is no 
volition in these organic activities (pránasanchára) 
because they are not svechehhádhinamatkrtisádhya, 7.e., 
cannot be brought to pass by my free will. 

It is to be seen that by insisting on Svechchhádinatva 
or freedom asa necessary condition of volition the 
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Dinakari excludes from volition proper not only the 
automatic and reflex activities of organic life but also 
all actions under blind impulse. It also follows from 
Dinakara's analysis that to constitute volition it is not 
sufficient that the action should be determined by con- 
scious choice, in volition proper there being uot merely 
conscious choice but also the consciousness that the 
choice has been free (Svechchhadhina), ¢.e., undetermined 
by anything except my own will. 


II. Analysis of Volition. 

In the foregoing we have considered the distinetion 
between voluntary action and  non-voluntary and 
automatic actions. In this section we shall consider the 
Hindu analysis of volition itself as set forth in the 
Siddhantamuktavali, the Dinakari and other works. 

Analysis of Volition in the | Siddhántamuktácati of 
Vishvanatha : 

The Siddhántamuktávali of Vishvanátha is of particu- 
lar interest in this respect. Its analysis of volition and its 
conditions from the Prábhákara and the Nyáya stand- 
points is remarkable at once for subtlety and acuteness. 


(a) The view of Prabhákara. 


The Prábhákara view of the will otherwise known as 
the Gurumata is set forth in the Siddhántamuktávali as 
follows : 

The consciousness of something to be done (káryatá- 
jnána) together with the desire for it (chikirshá) as the 
auxiliary condition (sahakári) causes volition (prabrtti, 
krti). The volition produces the organic reaction (chestá) 
which produces kriyá or the act regarded objectively. 
Hence the steps are :— 

(1) Káryatájnána, the consciousness of something to 
be done, 
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(2) Chikirsha, the desire to do it which implies 
krtisadhyatájnana or the consciousness that it car be 
done, | 

(3) Prabrtti, krti, the act of volition, 

(4) Chestá, the motor impulse in the organism, 

(5) Kriyá, the act regarded objectively. 

As regards the nature of karja/djnana, it is pointed 
out that it is not the bare consciousness that something 
is to be done but the consciousness of something to be 
done as produced by the representation (pratisandhána) 
of the thing as svavisheshana, 7.e., as specifying the self. 
This it will be seen implies a distinction between 
appropriated and unappropriated ideas it being assumed 
that the idea of an act does not of itself stimulate the 
will except in so far as the self has ideally appropriated 
or identified itself with the as-yet-unrealised objective 
content represented by the act. Hence we may have 
what may be called the bare idea of something to be done 
and this is incapable of inciting to active decision, but 
we may have also the consciousness of the thing to be 
done as produced by the representation of its being 
appropriated by the self and in this case there is desire 
and choice, 

This distinction between the bare idea of an act and 
the idea of it as specifying the self and thus inciting 
to will is very clearly brought out by Gágá Bhatta in 
the “ Bháttáchintámani." Gaga Bhatta distinguishes 
two kinds of káryatájnána. Thus I may have káryata- 
jnána, the idea of a thing to be done simply in the 
form of the consciousness that it lies in my power to 
accomplish it if I choose. But I may also have 
káryatájnána in the more peremptory form of the 
consciousness that I must do it. The first of these 
according to Gaga Bhatta has reference merely to 
the inherent practicableness of the net in question 
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(padarthanishtháyogyatá) and is thus not the determinant 
of volition, but the second being itself the effect of the 
anticipation which is strengthened by the consciousness 
of the good being unassociated with any serious evil 
consequences is the cause of volition through the desire 
(which it arouses), and if is this specific form of 
consciousness—the fort which takes this peremptory 
character of must—which is signified by svavishena- 
vattapratisandhanajanyakáryatá]nána, i.e., by the cognition 
of duty as produced by the representation of the act 
as qualifying the self. (Káryatájnánam dvividham. 
Maya idam kartum shakyté ityevam  rupam ekam. 
Mama idam avashyam kartavyam, ityevam  rupam 
dvitiyam. Tatra ádyam padarthanishtha-yogyatagamyam 
iti naprabrttim prati hetu.  Dvitiyam tu sveshtasádha- 
natvavalavadanishtananuvandhitvajnéanajan yam iti 
chikirsha  dvárá . prabrittim . prati  hetuh. Idameva 
svavisheshanavattipratisandhanajanyatvam.) 

It is to be seen that káryataà]nána in the first form as 
explained by Gaga Bhatta in the foregoing analysis is 
only the consciousness that the thing can be done and 
is therefore identical with the krtisádhyatájnána which 
in the Prábhákara analysis is regarded as implied in 
desire or echikirshá. Hence according to the Prábhákaras 
káryatájnána is always to be taken in the second sense, 
ie., in the sense of the consciousness that something 
must be done, while káryatájnána in the first sense as the 
bare consciousness that the thing can be done is 
nothing but the krtisádhyatájnána which is an implicate 
of chikirsha or desire for the thing. It is to be seen also 
that while Gágá Bhatta will not recognise the bare 
consciousness of the act as capable of being accomplished 
as a determinant of volition (na prabrttim pratihetu), the 
Prábhákaras by making it an implicate of desire include 
it among the conditions of willing. 
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Some however explain káryatájnána as the bare 
cognition of an act, and they interpret krtisádhyatá]nána 
as signifying not only the consciousness of bare subjective 
capacity but also the cognition that it is to be done. 
According to them, káryatájnána as well as krtisadhya- 
tájnána in both senses are involved in desire. 

The significance for psychology of the distinctions set 
forth in the foregoing analyses cannot be too much 
emphasized, In the first place the cognition which 
constitutes the conscious antecedent of a volitional process 
is distinguished from the simple cognition of a fact. It 
is the cognition of an act and not ofa given matter of 
fact, the consciousness of something /o be done and not 
of something which simply is. Again within this active 
consciousness of an act the distinction is recognised 
between the bare consciousness of its practicableness and 
the more active consciousness of self-determination with 
reference to it, i.e., the consciousness that it is to be 
accomplished by me. The validity of these distinctions 
is obvious enough though they may appear overnice and 
scholastic to superficial critics. 


(2) The meaning of chikirshá. 

Káryatájnána, the cognition of duty leads to prabrtti, 
will, through cehikirshá, desire which is defined by the 
siddhántamuktávali as  krtisádhyaprakárikákrtisádhyá- 
kriyávishayinichchhá, ż.e., as the desire which has the form 
(prakára) of something /o be accomplished by the will 
or krti—the something to be accomplished being an 
act (kriyá) which is capatle of being accomplished by 
the will. Hence chikirshá is the desire to accomplish 
an act which is cognised as capable of being accomplished 
by the will. 

It will be seen that among the conditions of chikirshá 
the Prábhákaras recognise krtisádhyatájnáüna, Ze. the 
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consciousness that the act is to be, implying also that 
it ean be accomplished by the will, but not ishtasádha- 


natájnána, i.e. the consciousness that it is conducive to 
my good. It is in this respect that the Nyáya analysis 
differs from that of the Prábhákaras, the Naiydyikas 
insisting on ishtasádhanatájnána as being an indispensable 
condition of all desire. It is to be noted also that 
chikirshá is the ichchhá, i.e., the wish to do what I 
recognise as krtisádhya, ¢.e., as I am to, and therefore. as 
what is in my power to, do or accomplish. Hence it 
is something more than mere krtisádhyatájnána, i.e., 
something more than the cognition that something 
is to be or can be done. The latter is a necessary 
condition of chikirshá but is not itself chikirshá which 
is conative and not merely cognitive in nature. 


(3) Prabrtti or krti. 
Hence in krti or volition we have according to the 


Prábhákaras— 


(a) Svavisheshanavattápratisandhána, the representa- 
tion of somethinz as svavisheshana, specifying the self. 

(b) Káryatájnána or the cognition of it as something 
to be done implying krti-sádhyatájnána or the cognition 
that what is to be done, can be done. | 

(c) Chikirshá or the desire that it be done. 

It will be seen that the Prábhákara analysis does not 
recognise it to be necessary for volition that the action 
should be represented as ishtasádhana, i.e., as conducive 
to the good of the agent. In place of ishtasádhanatá, 
conduciveness to pleasure, happiness or satisfaction, the 
Prábhákaras will merely have svavisheshanavattáprati- 
sandhána, i.e. the representation of the act as purusha- 
visheshana, specifying the self or appropriated by it. "This 
implies that the real motive to volition is not anything 
external, but the self itself as specified by or identified 
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with something to be done. According to the Prábhákaras 
this holds good not only in the case of the nitya-karmas, 
i.e., acts which are always binding (such as ablution, the 
daily prayer, etc.) and the naimittika-karmas, 7.e., acts 
which are obligatory only when their nimittas or specific 
occasions arise (such as river-bath on the occasion of an 
eclipse or expiation for one who has sinned), but also 
in the case of the kdmyakarmas or acts from sensuous 
inclination or material motives of gain. It is to be seen 
that the distinction between nitya-naimittika karmas and 
kámyakarmas lies in that the former are non-dependent 
on the agent’s subjective desire for pleasure, happiness or. 
felicity while the latter imply such subjective motive 
as their necessary condition. Hence the nitya-naimittika- 
karmas may be described as the unconditional duties or 
acts non-conditioned by subjective or empirical motives 
while the kámyakarmas may be designated hypothetical 
duties or acts constituting the content of the empirical 
will. According to the Pribhdkaras however even in the 
sphere of the kámyakarmas the real motive is not the 
sensuous inclination or desire for the external pleasure, 
but the self itself as qualified by or identified with this 
desire or inclination. In other words though in empirical 
willing we have ishtasádhanatá or the material motive of 
gain as a necessary condition for the desire or kimana, 
this desire is an incentive only as svavisheshana, 7.e., as 
specifying the self and appropriated by it. In the case 
of the nitya-naimittika or unconditional duties on the 
other hand, the acts (ablution, prayer, etc.) as enjoined 
by the imperative imply no material prompting or 
ishta-sádhanatájnána and are motives to will as purely 
determining the self without reference to anything 
extrinsic to themselves. 

~> Tt is to be noted that the kAmyakarmas or conditional 
duties may be either Vaidika, j.e., of scriptural origin, 
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or Laukika, i.e., of social origin. "The seriptural duties 
are adrshtárthaka, i.e., of non-sensuous or non-empirical 
consequence, while the Laukika duties are drshtárthaka, 
i.e., of sensuous or empirical import. Thus there are 
religious sacrifices and the like (yázádi) enjoined in 
scripture on persons desiring non-natural objects such as 
happiness in heaven, etc. These constitute the kámya 
duties of non-sensuous import. Similarly cooking and 
the like (pákádi) are recognised as being required to 
ensure specific empirical results. These constitute the 
kámya duties of sensuous import. In either case there 
is kámaná or desire for a consequence, i.e., for a con- 
sequence other than the act itself, but this desire moves 
the will only as svavisheshana, t.e., as specifying the self. 
There is thus ishtasádhanatájnána, z.e., an extraneous 
purpose in all empirical volition whether enjoined by 
scripture or recommended by society, but this extraneous 
purpose moves the will by being identified with the self 
and appropriated by it for the time being. 

The material motive implied in kámyakarma has a 
negative as well as a positive side.  Positively it is the 
consciousness of the act as being conducive to a specific 
vood of the agent, but this positive consciousness of a 
prospective good is incapable of inciting to will except in 
so far as it is unaccompanied by the apprehension of any 
serious undesirable consequences spoiling the value of the 
anticipated good in question. It is the absence of these 
deterrents such as the anticipation of any serious loss or 
injury (valavadanishtánanuvandhitva) that constitutes 
the negative side to the positive cónsciousness of 
ishtasádhanatá or material advantage, in the motive in 
empirical willing. 

If we compare the Prábhákara with the Nyáya view 
we shall find that the essential difference arises from the 
Prábhákara insistence on the element of self-reference 
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in all motive which the Naiyáyika does not consider to be 
necessary. Thus for the Naiyáyika what is essential 
in the volitional process is ishtasádhanatájnána or 
consciousness of the object desired as being conducive to 
my good, and there need not be any representation of this 
as specifying or enriching the self. With the Prábhákaras 
however it is this self-reference that constitutes the 
essential part of the motive while the consciousness of 
good may or may not be present. As a matter of fact 
such consciousness exists only in empirical willing which 
implies kámaná or desire for pleasure. Even here 
however the consciousness of good is a motive only 
as purushavisheshana, 2.e.,, as being referred to and 
appropriated by the self. In nityakarma however there 
is no material motive involved and the act moves the will 
as purely determining the self, z.e., in so far as the self 
identities itself with it. The Prábhákaras contend that what 
is anugata, present in a 7 cases of volition, is káryatá]nána, 
the consciousness of à thing to be done—the consciousness . 
which is produced by the representation of the act as 
specifying the self. Hence this consciousness being 
present in all cases, while ishtasádhanatájnána or con- 
sciousness of good being sometimes present and sometimes 
not, the hypothesis of the former being the true cause 
of volition has the merit of simplicity (l4ghava) :—evam 
cheshtasádhanatva-valvad-anishtánanuvandhitva-shu- 

— - -ghitatkálajivitva-jnánajanyánám káryatájnánánám 
káryatájnánatvena anugatánám prabrttau hetutvam iti 
lágzhavam (** Bháttachintamani ""). 

It wil be seen that the Prábhákara analysis of the 
will constitutes a very important and substantial contri- 
bution to the ethics of rigorism. While the Kantian 
rationalism does not provide us with an adequate 

psychological basis of  rigorism, the merit of the 
Prábhákaras lies in removing this serious defect by 
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founding moral theory on the positive basis of our 
inherent psychological constitution. Kant no doubt 
admits at least one feeling which is not pathological, 
viz., love of duty or reverence for the Moral Law, but 
he does this at the sacrifice of pure ethical rationalism. 
But the Prábhákaras point out that the element of 
self-reference is the only essential part of au act of 
will, and the desire for an extraneous end ‘1s in 
kámyakarma or empirical willing) appeals only as 
identified with the self and appropriated by it for the 
time being. The psychological basis of rigorism has 
been developed in this line by Green who holds that 
the motive is not the strongest desire but the desire 


“which the self has identified with itself. While with 


Green however the motive as determining the self and 
determined by it is always presented asa good, with 
Prabhákara and his followers the act is presented as 
ishtasádhana, good or advantageous to the self only in 
the ease of empirical willing or kámyakarma. In the 
case of the nityakarmas or unconditional duties, the agent 
is impelled by no such consciousness of anticipated good, 
but is prompted to action merely from the sense of 
preraná, duty or obligation. Thus while Kant inconsis- 
tently admits a non-rational factor, viz., reverence for 
the Moral Law which makes the realisation of the 
Law psychologically possible, the  Prábhákaras avoid 
such inconsistency by their psychological theory of 
volition which they explain independently of feeling 
and of the consciousness of good. 

The Prábbákaras go beyond Kant also in another 
important point. With Kant it is the nature of the 
"Moral Law that procures certainty for the idea of 
freedom. The “Ought,” the imperative character or 
obligzatoriness of the Law establishes the power, the 
freedom in the agent to obey it. Hence the idea of 
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freedom is implicated in the idea of the Moral Law, 
and the reality of freedom follows from the validity of 
the latter. With the Prábhákaras however krtisádhya- 
tíjnána or the consciousness of power is a psychological 
implicate in every act of will and therefore also in the 
desire for duty. The Prábhákaras generalise into a 
necessary psychological condition of every desire what 
Kant would confine to the mere desire for duty, viz., 
krtisádhyatájnána or the consciousness of freedom. 
Hence with the Prábhákaras the proof of freedom lies 
in the psychological conditions of volition—it is 
psyehological. With Kant freedom is an ethical implicate 
of our consciousness of the Moral Law: hence its 
reality stands or falls with the ultimate validity of the 
consciousness in which it is implied. The proof of 
freedom with Kant is therefore ethico-metaph ysical and 
not psychological. It may be remarked however that 
the Prábhákaras also give what may be called the 
moral proof of freedom as arising from the obligation 
implied in the imperative character of the Moral Law, 
but they develop this proof in connection with the code 
of Vedic injunctions and prohibitions which they regard 
as constituting the Moral Law. The Vedic prescriptions 
they argue are of an impelling character and this 
establishes the power, the freedom in the moral agent 
to accomplish them : 

—. Prabartanarupo hi vidhih arthát samihitasádhanashak- 
tim vodhayati (Párthasárathi Mishra's " Shástradipiká.") 


B. The Nydya View. 


. In the foregoing exposition we have confined tiursolvos 
to the Prábhákara analysis of the will as set forth in 
the Siddhántamuktávali. We shall now deal with the 
Nyaya view as presented in the same work— the view 
which we may note is also accepted by the Bhiittas 
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and the Shankara-Vedántists as regards the psychology 
of volition. 

A special merit of the Nyáya analysis lies in the 
fact that it analyses will not merely in its positive 
aspect as chikirshá, desire or attraction for the good 
but also in its negative form as dvesha, aversion and 
avoidance of the evil. While with the  Prábbákaras 
with their doctrine of the pure willand self-reference 
the consciousness of good or evil is of no consequence 
and therefore the distinction between the two kinds 
of will is immaterial, with the Naiyayikas with their 
hedonistie theory of the motive this is a very essential 
distinction which cannot be psychologically insignificant 
as the Prábhákaras hold. 


(a) The conditions of Chikirshá, Ichchhá or Desire 
according to Nyáya : 


The conditions of  chikirshá,  ichchhá or desire 
according to the Nyáya are :— 

Krtisádhyatájnána or the cognition that something 
can be done and Valavadanishtánanuvandhishtasádha- 
natájnána, or the cognition that this thing is not only 
conducive to my good butis also incapable of causing 
any serious loss or harm outweighing the good to 
which it leads. 

Hence chikirshá implies 

(1) Krtisádhyatájnána or the consciousness of a thing 
as capable of being done by me. 

(2) Ishtasádhanatájnána, or the cognition that this 
thing is my ishtasádhana or eonducive to my good. 

(8) Valavadanishta - ananuvandhitva - jnána or the 
consciousness of this good being unaccompanied by a 
stronger evil. 

About the exaet nature of the third of the above 
conditions there has been divergence of views, 
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(1) According to Vishvanátha it is not the conscious- 
ness of the absence of evil but the absence of the 
consciousness of evil. Thus according to Vishvanátha's 
interpretation Valavadanishta-ananuvandhitva-jnana is 
something negative and means anishtajanakatva-jnáná- 
bhava, z.e., the absence of the knowledge of its being 
anishtajanaka or productive of evil. 

(2) Others hold however that Valavadanishta-ananu- 
vandhitva as a condition of volition cannot be something 
negative. To say that it is the mere absence of the 
consciousness of evil is to make it psychologically un- 
intelligible as a condition of willing. The absence of the 
deterrent can be psychologically operant only as the 
positive consciousness of absence. Hence it is Valavad- 
anishta-ajanakatva-]nána, i.e., the positive cognition of 
its being unproductive of a valavat or deterrent evil. 

Vishvanátha however rejects this latter interpretation. 
His objection to this view is that if desire (chikirshá) 
follows immediately without vilamva or interval where 
there is consciousness of good (ishtasádhanatájnána) 
together with the absence of the deterring consciousness 
of evil (valavadanishta-janakatva-jnánábháva), then an 
intervening consciousness of the absence (anishta- 
ajanaktva-jnána) is not necessary. 

The question raised here is: What is the precise 
significance of the absence of deterring motives which is 


-said to be presupposed in every act of volition? Some 


hold that as a psychological determinant of volition it 
must be of the nature of a positive consciousness of the 
absence of a stronger evil. This however raises the 
difficult question about the nature of this consciousness 
of absence as distinguished from the simple absence of 
the consciousness of evil. Moreover Vishvanátha's appeal 
is to the actual experience of men which certainly 
supports his contention that in a great many cases at 
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least there is nothing of this positive conseiousness 
of absence though there is volition. "Vishvanátha's 
contention seems therefore to be that an absence of the 
consciousness of deterrents, or, if this is unintelligible as 
a psychological condition, an indefinite subconscious sense 
of the absence, suffices for volition, though also in special 
cases it may become a positive consciousness of the 
absence. 

In this connection there is also an interesting 
discusssion as to the nature of the pratibandhaka or 
deterrent. The question is raised whether the deterrent 
is to be conceived as the cognition that a certain thing is 
injurious or productive of undesirable consequences 
(dvishtasádhanatájnána), or whether it is to be conceived 
as the feeling of aversion or dvesha which arises from 
this cognition of injury or harm. Some hold that mere 
cognition is sufficient while others contend the cognition 
must produce the feeling of aversion before it can act 
as a deterrent. It will be seen that the dispute is about 
the significance which is to be attached to our emotional 
and instinctive life in the causation of volitional process. 
Those who consider the bare cognition to be sufficient 
are accused of underrating the alfective and emotional 
life while over-estimating the importance of thought. 
As against these it is contended by others that the idea 
itself cannot move the will except as influencing feeling. 
The far-reaching import of this psychological controversy 
will be obvious if we remember that it ts on similar issües 
with regard to the emotional life that the philosophy of 


life has opposed itself at the present day to the abstract 
intellectualisn of Hegelians. 


(4) The conditions of Dvesha, Aversion. 


Just as in the case of Chikirshá or Desire there is 
not only a positive but also a negative side consisting 
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respectively of the consciousness of a good and the 
absence of the consciousness of a stronger evil, so also 
in the case of Aversion or Dvesha there are the corres- 
ponding positive and negative factors. ‘Thus Aversion 
implies as a positive condition the consciousness of evil 
or harm and as a negative condition the absence of the 
consciousness of a greater good. Thus dvishtasádhanatá- 
inána or the cognition of a thing being conducive to 
injury or harm together with  valavadishtasádhanatá- 
jnánábháva or the absence of the consciousness of a 
compensating good produces dvesha or aversion to an 
object. It is significant that in this case there is no 
mention of krtisádhyatájnána or the consciousness of 
power as a condition. 

With reference to the precise nature ot the 
negative— 


(1) While Vishvanatha holds that it is merely the 
absence of the consciousness of a compensating good 
(valavadishtasádhanatájnánábháva). 

(2) Others contend that a mere absence is psycho- 
logically unintelligible and that there is here a positive 
consciousness of the absence of good and not merely 
the absence of the consciousness of good. 


The question of the pratibandhaka or deterrent to 
aversion is also discussed in this connection. It is 
pointed out that the absence (abháva) of the consciousness 
of.a compensating good being the negative condition 
of aversion, a positive cognition of such good will 
act as a deterrent. Others however hold that such 
cognition by itself is not suflicient ; the cognition 
of good must lead to desire (ichehbá) in order to 
counteract the aversion, it being assumed that a feeling 
is overcome only by the opposite feeling and not by 
mere idea. 
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(c) The conditions of Volition (Prabrtti, krti) 
according to Vishvanátha. 


After discussing the conditions of Desire (and Aversion) 
Wishvanátha next considers the conditions of volition 


(Prabrtti). Prabrtti or volition in the positive sense 


implies, according to Vishvanátha, 

(1) Chikirshá, desire to do something. 

(2) Krtisádhyatájnána, the cognition that it can be 
done. 

(3) Ishtasádhanatájnána, the cognition that it is 
conducive to my good with valavadanishta-anuvandhitva- 
jnánábháva or the absence of the cognition of a 
stronger evil. 

(4) Upádánapratyaksha, the perception of the upádána, 
matter or stuff out of which the thing is to be produced. 

It is pointed out that since every one of these is a 
condition of volition, therefore any one being absent, 
volition will not follow. Hence 

(1) Where  krtisádhyatájnána or the confidence in 
one’s power is lacking, there is no volition. This is 
why there is no willing of impossible things such as 
producing rain (vrshtikarana) or bringing the moon 
down to make it serve the purpose of a lamp (chandra- 
mandalánayana). There is no volition for such things 
for they are recognised to be beyond the agent's power. 
While however the consciousness of power is thus a 
necessary condition of willing, this consciousness must 
exist at the time of the willing or there will be no 
volition. Thus the krtisádhyatájnána, or consciousness 
of power, must be tadánimkrtisádhyatájnána, must exist 
at the occasion of the willing: there will be no volition 
if this consciousness is lacking at the time of willing 
though it may exist before or after it. This is why 
the sexually immature boy does not care for the future 
pleasures of youth: bhávi yauvarájye  bálasya na 
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prabrtti. The boy is lacking in the capacity of indulging 
in these pleasures though he may acquire it in a 
maturer age. Hence it is that as a boy he does not 
care for what as à young man he will desire afterwards. 
This it will be seen implies that our powers and capacities 
unfold themselves in a certain order, which appear 
not ali at once but each in its proper time and 
circumstances, and as our freedom is itself dependent 
on the exercise of these powers and capacities it is also 
a thing that grows with ourselves and expands and 
deepens with the broadening and deepening of our lives. 
(2) Similarly where  ishtasádhanatájnána or the 
consciousness of good is lacking, there is no volition. 
How, then, are we to account foracts of self-injury 
such as suicide? What is the motive to suicide ? 
What can be the consciousness of good in these acts 
of self-destruction ? The answer is, even in these there 
is ishtasádhanatájnána or consciousness of good, for 
what happens in such circumstances is this. On account 
of abnormal mental conditions there is lapse of judgment 
for the time being and the individual resolves on 
taking poison under the erroneous consciousness that 
suicide is not a great evil: roga-dushitachittah vishádi- 
bhakshané pravartaté taddinim-valavadanishtananuvan- 
dhitvajnánát. According to another view the abnormal 
conditions induce the act of suicide not through any 


—mositive consciousness of the act being not an evil but 


only tbrough the absence of the consciousness of its 
being an evil, e, by suppressing the consciousness of 
evil which would be present in normal conditions— 
rogadushita-chittah vishádibhakshane pravarté tadánim- 
valavadanishtanuvandhitvajnanat. 

The difference between the two interpretations centres 
round the way in which the deterring motives are to 
be conceived as being suspended. While some recognise 
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a mere negative operation in the nature of a temporary 
suspension of the counteracting considerations as being 
sufficient, others think that there is a positive judgment 
that such considerations are unavailing. It will be 
seen that in the actual conditions of life the negative 
as well as the positive forms operate. Thus in the 
case of ordinary suicides it is the negative form that 
generally suffices, there being in these cases nothing 
but a temporary suppression of the deterring motives. 
Butin the case of martyrs and suicides who act from 
deliberation or morbid self-consciousness it is the positive 
form that holds good. 

(3) While there is thus consciousness of good 
(including the absence of the deterring motives) in all 
volition it is also necessary that the anticipated good 
(ishtasádhanatá) must be tadanim-ishta-sádhanatá, ;.e., 
must be relative to the time and circumstances. Thus 
what is good in one condition of life may not be a good 
in another condition and thus may cease to be desired 
in the altered conditions. This is why the meal which is 
greedily desired by the hungry man only disgusts him 
after appeasement: tripto bhojané na pravartaté. The 
reason is that the condition of the desire, viz., hunger 
having ceased in the changed circumstances, the meal 
(bhojana) is no longer felt as a good. 

N.B.—1t follows from the above that good and evil 
as depending on subjective conditions like attraction 
(ráza) and aversion (dvesha) in the individual, miust 
always be relative and conditional. But this contradicts 
the Nyáya doctrine of an absolute and unconditioned 
good as being the highest end. The Naiydyika solves 
the difficulty by conceiving the highest good not as 
positive happiness but as the absolute cessation of 
suffering. According to him the highest good conceived 
negatively as absolute freedom from suffering does 
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not imply either raga, attraction, or dvesha, aversion, 
in the agent, for this negative state being not positively 
favourable (anukula) but merely not unfavourable 
(apratikula) cannot inspire any pathological feeling 
such as raga, attraction in the agent in order to be 
desired. 

(4) If there is thus consciousness of good in all cases, 
the question rises, how is moral evil possible? The 
essence of moral evil lies in the conscious choice of the 
evil course in preference to the good. How then is 
such deliberate choice of the evil possible which 
constitutes sin ? As a matter of fact we find that crimes — 
are perpetrated by believers (ástikas) who believe in 
hell as well as by persons who know the penalty they 
have to pay. Thus men often yield to temptation such 
as forbidden sexual indulgence (agamyágamana), the 
destruction of the enemy (shatrubadha) even though 
they are fully alive to the penalty attached. How is 
all this possible if consciousness of good is a necessary 
condition of volition in all cases ? 

The answer is: under the influence of strong passion 
there is à temporary suspension of the consciousness of 
the penalty. ‘Thus the seductions of the pleasure some- 
times succeed in driving out the consciousness of punish- 
ment in hell and volition takes place as a consequence 
in spite of the presence of the counteracting motives «s 
-a rule. (Utkatarágádiná narakasádhanatádhitirod hánát.) 


(d) The View of the Nabyds. 


Amongst the Nabyás or New Naiyáyikas there are 
followers of Prabhákara as wellas of orthodox Nyáya. 
The New Naiyáyikas who hold the Prábhákara view 
demur to the old Naiyáyikas as regards their views as 
to the conditions of prabrtti or volition. According to the 
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orthodox Nyáya view the conditions which are required 
for volition are valvadanishtánanubandhishtasádhanatve 
satikrtisádhyatájnána, i.e., krtisádhyatájnána or confidence 
in one's power or capacity and ishtasádhanatájnana or the 
consciousness of the agents good together with valavada- 
nishtánanubandhitvajnána or the absence of the deterring 
motives of evil. The Nabyás however point out that 
the confidence in one's power is not always a condition 
of volition. As there cannot be an original consciousness 
of eompeteney in regard to future acts which have 
never been willed before, the individual would never 
will them if the sense of competency were a necessary 
 eondition of all volition. The truth is that these acts 
are in the first instance an imitation of what has been 
observed to be done by other persons. Hence it is only 
in the later and more developed stage of self-conscious 
willing that the consciousness of power can enter as a 
determining factor of the volitional process. The old 
Naiyáyikas however argue : there can be no question of 
imitation in such acts. As a matter of fact there is 
imitation neither in new constructions (prompted by con- 
structive imagination) nor in the spontaneous unfolding 
of the life of instinct such as sex-gratifieation. 

N.B.—It is to be seen however that the real point 
at issue is whether the sense of competency is to be 
included among the conditions of volition. The instances 
of instinctive, spontaneous or impulsive actions which 
the old school cites against the new views may disprove 
the theory of imitation but do not establish the 
traditional view as regards consciousness of competency 
being required as a necessary condition. Asa atter 
of fact there is some confusion here which obscures 
the real issue as neither imitative, nor spontaneous and 
instinetive acts come strictly within the class of volitional 
actions which they are supposed to illustrate, $ 
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(e) Comments of the " Dinakari.” 


The “ Dinakari” makes some very interesting 
comments on the Nyáya view as expounded in the 
Siddhántamuktávali. "Thus: 

(1) With regard to the condition of desire (ichchhá) 
it points out that this may exist svarupatah, i.e., on 
its own account, without being known or consciously 
referred to the self. This means that volition need not 
be self-conscious though of course a conscious desire for 
some good must be present. It is the presence of such 
a desire that distinguishes volition proper (prabrtti, 
prayatna) from automatic, reflex or instinctive acts 
(jivanayoniprayatna) in which there is no conscious 
desire. But this merely means that the desire involves 
the consciousness of the future good towards which it 
strives and not that there is also a consciousness of 
the desire itself or of the self as so desiring.  Ishta- 
sádhanatájnáné ichchhá-svarupatath visheshanam, tena 
ichchhájnánashunyakáleapi chikirshá nirváhah. 


N.B.—It follows from the above that according to 
the Nyáya view conation includes 

(a) Automatic, reflex and instinctive activities which 
are characterised by the absence of conscious desire, and 

(b) Volition proper involving conscious desire for a 
. future good. 

. The latter again is— 

(1y Either simple volition as implying nothing more 
than the effort to realise a future good aimed at, 

(ig) Or self-conscious willing implying not merely 
the conscious desire for à future good but also a con- 
sciousness of this desire or of the self as so desiring. 

The distinction between volition and self-conscious 
volition is possible only in the Nyáya view according to 
which self-reference is not a necessary condition of the 
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volitional process. For the Prábhákaras however as 
all desire must specify the self in order to move the will, 
volition is necessarily self-conscious in all cases. 

' (2) Again as regards Aversion (Dvesha) the ** Dinakari”’ 
points out that this may be either direct or transferred. 
It is direct in regard to pain (duhkha) while in regard 
to all that is a cause of pain (duhkhasádhana) the 
aversion is indirect, derived or transferred. Even the 
natural fear of a snake (sarpa) is in this sense transferred 
or derived. 

(3) As the presence of a strong aversion (valavad- 
dvesha) stands in the way of volition, the question rises: 
how is the absence of the deterrent to be conceived in 
order to be regarded as a condition of volition? The 
view of Vishvanátha is: the consciousness of a preponde- 
rating evil (valavaddvishtasádhanatájnána) being the 
deterrent, the absence of such consciousness is a condition 
(hetu) of volition. But this raises the question as to 
what constitutes the counteracting or deterring force 
of the deterrent and several other questions. (i) Thus 
we have first to ascertain what constitutes the deterring 
strength (valvattva) of the aversion. According to Nyáya 
this is not a question of the sheer intensity of the pain 
involved. As a matter of fact the agent is not deterred 
or moved to act by mere consideration of the greatness 
or smallness of the pain involved. Considerations of 
vahutara or alpataraduhkha, i.e., of quantitative diffe- 
rences in the pain, do not decide the question. here, 
éven nn intense pain sometimes proving unavailing 
while evena comparatively feeble one being obseryed to 
be effectual. This shows that the deterrent force of 
the pain is a peculiar quality which is not easy to 
describe. Kvachit vahutarasya duhkhasya avalavattvat, 
kvachit alpasya duhkhasya  valavattvát, anugatasya 
vallavattvasya avalavattvasya durvachattvát. According 
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to Nyaya this deterrent force of the aversion (dvesha) 
is a specific quality independent of quantity, aversion 
(dvesha) in certain forms and certain occasions being 
deterrent, ie., falling within the class (játi) of feelings 
characterised by the mark of being deterrents—d veshé- 
valavattvam játivisheshah. 

The ordinary Nyaya view of a valavadanishta or. 
deterrent evil is as follows :—A deterrent evil (anishta) 
is that anishta or evil which is other than whatever is 
entailed as a necessary accompaniment or consequence 
of the act in the interval before fruition: valavadanishtá- 
nanubandhitvam chaishtot pattinántariyakaduhkhádhika- 
duhkha-ajanakatvam. Ishtopattináutariyakaduhkhadhika 
duhkha-ajanakatvasya, valavadanishtananuvandhitvasya 
vidhyamshasyákshateh (Vijnanabhikshu’s *' Sankhyapra- 
vachanabháshya)". If therefore there be any pain arising 
from the act even after the realisation of the end, such 
pain will act as a'deterrent. It may be noted that the 
pain which is entailed by the act before fruition, either 
as an accompaniment or as a consequence of it, may or 
may not deter. The pain however which comes after 
fruition is always a deterrent, the idea being that the 
presence of pain at this stage is the negation of the 
fruition which is the real incentive to the act. Some 
point out however that the absence of pain which is 
other than what is involved as a necessary accompani- 


ment or consequence of the process leading to fruition 


cannot bea condition of volition as this will imply that 
there is always nántariyakaduhkha or intervening pain 
accompanying the process of realisation of the end. 
As a matter of fact there are also sukhamatrajanaka- 
karmas or acts which produce pleasure only without 
causiug pain and such acts do not imply the absence of 
pain other than that involved in the intervening process 
as a condition, there being no intervening pain at all 
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in such acts. The Nyaya meets this objection however 
by showing that pain cannot 5e altogether got rid of in 
any case as it will always be present at least in the form 
of the effort or exertion (shrama) which must be put 
forth by the agent in realising his end. 

The above is the ordinary Nváya view of the deterrent 
as being the pain which is apprehended as likely to 
come after fruition. Vachaspatimishra however inter- 
prets the deterrent to mean narakaduhkha, the fear of 
punishment in hell or theolozical penalty. He thus 
imports psycho-ethical considerations to explain the 
psychological process of arrested will in the presence 
of the object of desire. In this respect the ordinary 
Nyáya view as being a purely psychologieal explanation 
is not only deeper in its analysis but also profoundly 
original there being nothing corresponding to it even 
in modern Western psychology. ‘The Chárvákas no doubt 
offer also an explanation on a purely psychological basis, 
but they emphasize only the quantitative differences 
of pleasures and pains as the determining factors in 
selection and rejection. ‘Thus according to them there 
is selection when there is a balance of pleasure over 
pain as contrarywise there is rejection when the amount 
of pain exceeds that of pleasure. The Naiyáyika however 
points out that quantitative differences are not always 
effectual in determining the result, but there is one 
factor which is always potent as a deterrent to volition, 
viz., the existence of pain after fruition. Hence the- 
pleasure which is to be potent as a motive must always 
come at the end of the process, just as the pain which 
comes after the pleasure of fruition must always aet 
as a deterrent. There is, in other words, a certain order 
in time in which the pains and pleasures must follow 
one another in order to move the agent to act, an order 
which may be said to be a specifie quality iu pleasures 
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and pains like Mill's quality which decides the question 
of their strength as motives and deterrents. It will 
be seen that this is an entirely new element or factor 
which is not included in the Benthamite calculus 
according to which distance and proximity in time affect 
only through variations of the intensity or quoentity of 
pleasures and pains and not through their order in time 
in the process leadiug to fruition. 

(ij) Secondly the question rises: what is it that acts . 
as a deterrent? Is it the subjective aversion of the 
agent, or the object which inspires the subjective 
feeling? The Dinakari observes: it is not the object of 
aversion (dvishta or anishtavishaya) but fhe feeling of 
aversion in the subject that acts as the deterrent in 
volition. Here is therefore a question of subjective 
value, the deterring strength of the feeling being 
relative to the person, the time and other circumstances. 
Tattatkálinatatpurushiyechehhám prati prabrttim prati 
cha tatkálinatatpurushiyavalvaddvishta-]nakatva-jnánasya 
pratibandhakatvam kalpyate. Thus naraka, suffering in 
hell, is a deterrent evil (valavaddvishta) to Chaitra and 
he abstains from sinful self-indulgence as a consequence, 
but as such suffering has no influence as a deterrent on 
Maitra he does not abstain from such self-indulgence. 

(iii) The force of the deterrent may also be overcome 
in another way. ‘Thus one and the same act may be 
capable of producing intense pleasure (utkatasukhaja- 
. naka) and intense pain (utkataduhkhajanaka) at the same 
timer, Here neither desire (ichchhá) nor aversion 
(dvesha) will be produced. But there may also be 
competition between the two states of desire (ichchhá) 
and aversion (dvesha) resulting in an oscillation between 
the two antagonistic conative attitudes which may _ 
culminate at last in volition when the aversion (dvesha) 
has been overcome or has subsided. 
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Volition may therefore be suspended in two ways: 
(1) when the desire has arisen but does not culminate 
in actual willing, being counteracted by a deterrent 
aversion, (2) when the desire as well as the aversion are 
unproduced as a consequence of the act being cognised 
to result in intense pleasure and intense pain at the 
same time. In the latter case the pleasure being exactly 
balanced by the pain, the corresponding impulses do 
not arise being neutralised at the very beginning. But 
under certain circumstances there may be a state of 
oscillation instead of complete suspension or abeyance 
which may be said to constitute the non-intellectual 
basis of the intellectual process of deliberation. This 
state will cease when the indecision at last terminates 
into actual willing by the aversion being overcome or 
subdued or when it has otherwise subsided of itself. 

As there are two forms of arrested volition, there 
are also two ways in which the force of the deterrent 
may be counteracted. Thus the deterrent may be simply 
unproduced being completely neutralised by an equally 
strong impulse to act generated by the consciousness 
of intense pleasure, as in states of complete suspension 
of conation. But the deterrent may also be overcome 
by the consciousness of pleasure after a state of 
oscillation between desire and aversion as in the case of 
final resolution of indecision and wavering into actual 
willing. 

(iv) It should also be noted that consciousness of 
impending evil is a deterrent only in the sense that 
the agent is practically certain about the consequences | 
of the action he contemplates. In cases however where 
the consequences are uncertain and problematic and 
the apprehension of evil is merely speculative, desire 
and volition are not necessarily counteracted. Thus men 
are not prevented from risking the dangers of costly and 
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wasteful wars merely by the speculative apprehension of 
possible evil consequences to themselves.  Yuddhádau 
valavadanishtasádhanatva-sandeheapi  ichehháprabrttyoh 
udayát. 

Note.—Hence with regard to the deterrent it is to be 
observed that it is always a feeling of aversion arising 
from the conscious apprehension of evil and not the 
simple cognition of an object of aversion. Secondly, the 
evil apprehended is some painful experience which is 
cognised as marring the fruition aimed at by the act of 
volition either through theological penalty believed to be 
associated with the action or by entailing suffering on the 
agent after fruition and thus negating the fruition. 
Thirdly the force of the deterrent is relative to the person, 
the time and the circumstances, so that what is sufficient 
to deter one person, or under one kind of circumstances 
may not deter another, or in a different set of conditions, 
Fourthly, the deterrent implies some degree of certainty 
about the evil consequences on the agent. For example, 
where the possibility of evil is a matter of mere speculation 
the deterrent is not necessarily effectual.  Fifthly, the 
deterrent may also fail either by being simply unproduced 
as when the feeling of aversion is neutralised by an 
equally strong feeling of attraction the result being the 
complete suppression of conation, or by the attraction of 
pleasure at last overcoming the aversion and resolving 
itself into action after a temporary state of oscillation. 

(4) It is to be seen from the above that volition 
includes positive as well as negative conditions which 
again imply intellectual as well as conative and affective 
factors. ‘The question thus arises: how are these intellec- 
tual and non-intellectual factors to be conceived in 
relation to the positive and negative conditions of 
volition ? The Dinakari discusses five different alterna- 
tives in this connection. 
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(i) Thus it may be supposed that the conditions 
which suffice to induce volition are cognition of the 
nbsence of any deterring evil consequences (valavadanish- 
tánanuvandhitvajnána) plus cognition of the action being 
conducive to the agents good (ishtasádhanatájnána) plus 
resulting desire, etc. It will be seen the emphasis here 
is on a posifive cognition of the absence of the deterrent, 
ie.. the negative condition of the absence of deterrent 
motives is conceived as a positive consciousness of 
security. 

(ii) It may be supposed that the deterrent is itself a 
cognition, being the consciousness of the act as entailing 
serious evil consequences on the agent. "Therefore the 
absence of such cognition, being the absence of the 
deterrent or pratibandhaka, is the real ground (hetu) 
of the volition. The negative condition is therefore 
conceived here negatively as valavadanishtánuvandhi- 
tvajnánábháva, i.e., absence of the cognition of serious 
evil consequences, in response to the logical demand for 
parsimony of hypothesis and the  inadmissibility of 
unnecessary and superfluous assumptions. It is assumed 
that volition being psychologically possible even without 
a positive cognition of the absence of the consciousness 
of a deterrent in many cases, a positive coznition is not a 
real determining factor even where it may be felt to be 
present. 

(iii) In the above the deterrent is conceived ns a 
simple cognition of possible evil consequences of the 
agent. It may be supposed however that the deterrent, 
pratibandhaka, is not mere valavadanishtajanakatvajnána, 
i.e., not the simple cognition of the act as entailing serious 
evil consequences, but dveshavishishtasya valavadanishta- 
janakatvajnána, i.e., the cognition of the act as a source 
of evil by an agent who entertains a feeling of aversion 


LU 


for it. In other words, the deterrent, pratibandhaka, is 
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not a simple cognition but a compound made up of the 
two components of the feeling of aversion (dvesha) and 
the cognition of evil (anishtajnána). Hence mere 
aversion is ineffectual just as mere cognition of the evil. 
(a) Thus suppose there is aversion (dvesha) without any 
inána, cognition of the evil. Such aversion is powerless 
as a pratibandhaka or deterrent, i.e., there may be volition 
inspite of such groundless aversion. (b) Similarly 
suppose there is cognition of evil but no aversion, t.e., 
suppose the cognition (jnána) exists without the feeling 
of aversion (dvesha) which it should ordinarily produce. 
Such cognition is also ineffectual as a deterrent, 7.e., there 
may be volition inspite of such cognition of the evils 
associated with it. (c) Again, suppose there is not only 
the cognition but also the feeling of aversion, Here we 
have everything that is necessary to constitute the 
deterrent or pratibandhaka, and the presence of the 
deterrent renders volition impossible. (d) Lastly, suppose 
both the cognition and the feeling are absent. Here the 
factors of the deterrent being all absent, the negative 
conditions are fulfilled. Hence where the positive con- 
ditions are also absent, volition follows without fail. 
Thus while in the case of (a) and (5) volition may or may 
not take place, in the case of (c) it is impossible as in that 
of (d) it is inevitable. 

Note—It will be seen that (a) and (5) illustrate the 
conflict between the intellectual and  non-intellectual 


"factors of the mind from two opposite points of view. 


This &mflict is writ large on modern life where intellect 
and instinct are struggling simultaneously for victory. 
(a) illustrates the impotence of mere feeling which inspite 
of heredity and transmission has often to give way to the 
light of knowledge. This is how race-prejudice and 
race-habit yield gradually to enlightenment and higher 
moral outlook. (4) illustrates the tragedy of the 
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overdeveloped intellect  **sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought,” of the intellect which grows at the 
expense of the other factors and thus cannot translate 
itself into the life of feeling and willing. 

(iv) In (iii) above we have discussed the alternative 
which conceives the deterrent as a compound in which 
the feeling of aversion as well as the cognition of evil 
enter as essential components. There is a fourth alter- 
native which remains to be considered, viz., that which 
conceives the deterrent as consisting essentially in a 
feeling of aversion, a feeling however which is itself 
induced by the cognition of the evil consequences on the 
agent that may be entailed by the action contemplated. 
In this view it will be seen a causal relation is assumed 
between the cognition and the feeling, the latter being 
regarded as an effect of the former. It is not clearly 
shown however whether the cognitive element continues 
in the effect, or ceases with the appearance of the 
feeling. If the first of these is meant we have only, it 
will be seen, another variety of (iii), the deterrent being 
conceived as a compound of components which are 
causally related to each other. It will also be noted 
that in this view in either of its two forms we have an 
analysis of volition from the intellectualist standpoint 
which ascribes primacy to the cognitive factors and does 
not admit irrational feeling to have any influence over 
conscious choice and will. It however follows from. 
this view that cognition is also ineffectual withóut 
feeling, though it may have primacy as the dausally 
determining factor and therefore priority over ihe other 
factors of the mind. Thus according to it there may 
be cognition of evil (dvishta-sádhanatájnána) but it 
will not of itself prevent willing till there is feeling of 
aversion produced by such cognition. ‘This is illustrated 
in the case of suicides. Thus when a suicide resolves on 
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self-destruetion by means of poisoning (vishabhakshana) 
it cannot be supposed that he has no idea of the evil 
consequences on himself of the act of taking poison 
which he resolves upon. What therefore happens is 
that the cognition of the evil consequences fails to 
produce the feeling of aversion which it will in ordinary 
circumstances. As a result of this his cognition has no 
influence on his decision and fails to act as a deterrent 
to the action. . 

Note—we have thus three different explanations of 
suicide, etc., 

(1) We may explain such acts as being due to the 
cognition of their evil consequences being overpowered 
for the time being. 

(2) We may suppose also that the agent under 
the influence of strong feeling and abnormal mental 
conditions has a posifive consciousness or conviction that 
the aets will not entail serious evil consequences on 
himself as ordinarily believed. 

(3) Lastly we may suppose that the agent has cognition 
of the evil consequences but the cognition fails to 
produce the feeling of aversion (dvesha) whieh alone 
can aet as a deterrent. 

(4) Dinakara however does not accept any of the 
four alternatives discussed above. According to him the 
deterrent is neither the mere cognition of evil nor the 
simple feeling of aversion, but is either of these according 
to special circumstances. Hence in some cases the 
cognition is sufficient and in some again the feeling 
of aversion is required. But as primacy belongs to 
cognition as the causally determining factor, the absence 
of the deterrent as the negative condition of volition 
does not mean the mere absence of the affective factor 
of aversion but also the absence of the cause of the 
aversion, viz., the cognition of evil. Hence the negative 
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condition of volition is always the cognition of the 
absence of evil consequences (ananuvandhitvajnána) 
and not the mere absence of the Dvesha or aversion. 
It follows therefore that the absence of aversion 
(dveshábháva) without cognition of the absence of evil 
consequences will not suffice to cause volition even 
when the other conditions remain. 

The five alternatives explained above represent the 
various ways in whlch volition can be regarded from 
the positive and negative standpoints. The implied 
hypotheses in the five alternatives are all tested by 
application to certain specific cases and the appeal is to 
the solemn testimony ofa person who is asked to report 
what passes in his mind, ż¿.e., other people's introspection 
is used as objective material. It will be seen that the 
entire analysis is based primarily on the Nyáya conception 
of volition. The Nyaya recognises in all volition con- 
sciousness of some good to be attained which in its 
negative aspect means the absence of serious evil 
consequences marring the worth or value of the good 
aimed at. The Prábhákaras however do not recognise 
any consciousness of good as being necessarily implicated 
in volition. Therefore the analysis of volition from the 
Prábhákara standpoint must differ essentially from that 
of the Nyáya which conceives willing as a pursuit of 
some good desired or aimed at. "The Dinakari therefore 
next analyses the Prábhákara conception of volition 
discussing its bearings and implications particularly with 
reference to the question of freedom of will. 

(5) In all volition according to Prábhákaras the 
psychological process is as follows : 

(į) In the first place, there is Svavisheshanavattáprati- 
sandhána, i.e. the representation of a certain visheshana 
or specific determination of the acting agent or pravarta- 
mána purusha. 
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(i) Secondly, there is káryatájnána or cognition of 
something to be done. 

(iii) Thirdly, there is chikirsha or desire which is a 
desire for things capable of being realised by the 
will—a desire which is itself characterised by the 
consciousness of power or competency with reference 
to the object to be realised or achieved by the will 
(krtisádhyatvaprakárikákrtisádhyakriyávishayinich chh á). 
Hence the desire is not merely about objects that are 
capable of realisation by the will but also implies 
subjective consciousness of such capacity or competency 
on the part of the acting agent. 

(iv) Lastly, there is volition, prabrtti following on the 
desire—volition which completes the process. 

It will be seen the above analysis agrees with the 
Nyáya only in the last two steps. The first two 
however show an essential departure from the Nyáya 
view according to which the steps are :— 

(1) Cognition of káryatá or duty with reference to 
‘something which is recognised as conducive to good 
without entailing serious evil consequences—valavada- 
nishtánanuvandhishtasádhanatávishayakakáryatájnána. 

(2) Chikirshá, desire. 

(3) Prabrtti, will. 

Hence according to Nyáya, the consciousness of good 
with its negative implicate is necessarily involved in 
all volition, but according to the Prábhükaras, this is 
not a necessary condition of volition which requires 
only the representation of something as a specific 
determinant of the self but not necessarily the conscious- 
ness of good. Thus the consciousness of good is present 
only in some actions, i.e., in kámyakarma or empirical 
actions from material motives of personal profit or 
gain. It is not present however in the performance of 
the unconditional duties (the nityanaimittikakarmas). 
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This shows that volition is possible without the conscious- 
ness of good, i.e. that the latter, where present, is only 
an inessential accompaniment rather than a necessary 
determining condition of the process of willing. In 
fact the so-called consciousness of good in empirical 
prudential actions is not itself the real determinant of 
the process of willing—it determines will only as being a 
mode or modalisation of the representation of the act as 
avavisheshana, ?7.e., as specifying the self. It is thus 
the representation of the act as appropriated by the 
self which is the real cause of volition, and in empirical 
action it further presents itself as conducive to the 
well-beinz of the agent. 

But this is not the only point in respect of which 
the Prábhákaras differ from the Naiydyikas. They also 
differ materially from the latter in their conception of 
the relation between the first and the second step in 
the process. Thus according to the  Prábhákaras the 
relation between the first and the second step is that 
of establisher and established, 7.e., the representation of 
the act asa visheshana or specific determinant of the 
self is the cause which produces or generates the 
káryatájnána, i.e., the consciousness that it is to be done. 
The Naiyáyika however does not recognise any causal 
relation between the consciousness of good and the 
cognition that it is to be done, the relation according 
to the Naiyáyika being a bare relation of the sameness 
of object, the vishaya, i.e., the object of the consciousness 
of good, being also the vishaya, the object of the consci- 
ousness of duty with reference to it. In other words, 
aecording to the Naiyáyika there are not here two 
psychoses one conditioning the other but only one 
psychic compound with the two aspects of consciousness 
of good and the cognition of duty with reference 
to it. 
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V.B.—Ilt is to be noted however that with the 
Naiyáyika also nothing is ishta, desirable or good except 
in relation to a subject. It is the subject of volition 
that determines his own values and therefore there is 
no question of mere mechanical determination as may 
appear at first view. In fact, the Naiyayika differs 
far less in this respect from the Prábhákaras than do 
the Chárvákas who believe only in mechanical attraction 
and repulsion of pleasure-pain. The  Chárváka view 
in this respect may be described as mechanical hedonism 
as distinguished from the self-deterministic hedonism 
of Nyáya which ascribes valuation to subjective freedom. 
The only important difference between the Prábhákaras 
and the Naiyáyikas in this respect relates to the fact that 
while the latter conceive this subjective determination 
as a consciousness of good in all volition, the Prábhákaras 
do not admit that this is always the case, volition 
being possible according to them without the act SP 
self-determination taking the form of a specific conscios- 
ness of good. What is essential, according to the 
Prabhikaras, is subjective’ self-determination with 
reference to the act which appeals as good only in 
kámyakarmas or empirical actions from material motives 
but which apears as Duty pure and simple in regard to 
the Nityanaimittika karmas i.e, the non-empirical and 
unconditional obligations of the individual. 

Hence the essential difference between the Nyáya 
and the Prábhákara views consists first in the importance 
which Nyáya attaches to the consciousness of good and 
secondly with reference to the relation between the 
self-reference of the act and the consciousness of duty 
with reference to it. For the Pribhakaras the latter 
relation, as we have seen, is a niyámaka relation, ie., 
of establisher and established, the svavisheshanajnána, 
the cognition of the act as a specific determinant of the 
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self being the rcd Or cause of the káryatájnána, 
the cognition that it is to be done. In fact, according to 
the Prábhákaras, the cognition of duty follows from 
the representation of self-reference as consequence from 
ground or hetu, as conclusion from premise (Tasya 
svavisheshanapratisandhánasya káryatájnánahetutá linga- 
jnánavidhayá). Hence for the Prábhákaras we have 
here two distinct psychoses, one leading on to the other. 
For the Naiyáyikas however, the two cognitions, viz., 
the cognition of good (ishtasádhanatáüjnána) and the 
cognition of duty (káryatájnána) are held together in 
a complex, the object (vishaya) of the two cognitions 
being the same. In other words, according to Nyáya, 
that which is cognised as ishtasádhana or good is also 
cognised as kárya, the thing to be done, so that the 
link between the two steps, viz., the purely cognitive 
(the consciousness of ishta or good) and the cognitive- 
-conative (the cognition of duty with reference to it) 
is the simple one of community of vishaya or object, 
that which is the object of the value or ishtasádhanatá- 
cognition being also the objeet of the duty or káryatá- 
cognition. Hence for the Nyáya, though analysis reveals 
a distinction of aspects, yet there is only one psychosis 
with a dual nature—a cognitive and a conative one, 
For the Prábhákaras however there are here not two 
aspects of a single psychosis, but two psychoses, the 
link between them being that of establisher and 
established. As we have already noted, the Prábhákaras 
regard this relation as that of ground (hetu) and 
grounded, or premise and conclusion and they actually 
elaborate this into the form of an inference (anumána) 
both in. regard to kámyakarmas or ordinary prudential 
aud empirical actions as well as nityanaimittikakarmas 
or unconditional and non-em pirical duties. . 
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1. Let us first consider the case of ordinary empirical 
actions from material motives. Let us consider, for 
example, the act of cooking one's meal (Pákah) which 
is an empirical action (kámyakarma) implying desire 
(kámaná) for some good to be attained. For the 
Prábhákaras such an act involves inference amongst the 
psychological antecedents or conditions which determine 
it. The inference involved is this: 

The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my will 
or krti—pakah matkrtisádhyah (Conclusion). 


Inasmuchas 


While the act is conducive to my good (madishta- 
sidhana), it is at the same time incapable of being 
aecomplished except through my volition : matkrtimviná 
asattvé sati madishtasádhanatvát (Ground). 

The ground of the inference, it will be seen, is a 
specific determination of the self, i.e., the determination 
of it by the act of cooking, which, in this case, takes 
the form of conduciveness to the agents well-being, 
cooking being an ordinary kámya or empirical action. 
It is this subjective appropriation of the act which 
presents itself as conducive to the agents good that acts 
as the ground or reason of the subjective cognition that 
it is to be done or accomplished by my will. It is this 
latter cognition which is thus determined or produced 
by the subjective appropriation of the act that leads to 
chikirshá or desire and finally to krti or will. It is to be 
seen that the act is self-appropriated not merely as 
being conducive to the agent's good but also as one 
which is incapable of being realised except through 
the agent's will. This latter qualifieation is added to 
exclude performances beyond the agent's power such 
as vrshti or production of a rainfall and also similar 
results compassed by the volition "of other persons such 
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as parakrtapáka or cooking done by others. In neither 
of these cases is there subjective self-appropriation 
though there is the consciousness of good, in the case 
of rain-fall because of the consciousness of impotency 
or helplessness and in the case of cooking by other 
persons because of the absence of the necessity of 
exerting oneself for the result which is being realised 
without the agent requiring to will it. It is also to 
be noted that the qualification of madishtasádhanatva or 
conduciveness to one's own good is negatively significant 
as excluding shrama, i.e., the fatigue of the muscles, 
etc., involved in the act of cooking. These are not 
subjectively appropriated as objects of volition or 
things to be accomplished by one’s krti or will even 
though they are incapable of being accomplished except 
through one’s own volition. The reason is that they 
lack the quality of being conducive to the agents 
gzood—a quality which distinguishes the act of cooking 
and thereby makes it to be subjectively appropriated. 
Some point out that there is here neither inference 
as the  Prábhákaras suppose nor any compounded 
consciousness of duty and good as the Naiyáyikas hold. 
Thus there is no compounding of the consciousness of 
duty (káryatá) and conduciveness to good (ishtasádhanatá) 
into a unitary complex experience through the unity 
of the vishaya or object as the Naiyáyikas suppose nor 
are there two psvchoses, one establishing the other, as 
the Prábhákaras think. The Pravartaka or motive here is 
a simple psychosis which involves neither any inference 
nor any duality of nature, there being nothing more 
in it than the simple coznition that something is to be 
accomplished by my will. It is this Krtisádhyatájnána 
or cognition of something to be accomplished as svech- 
chhádhina, i.e., as dependent on my pleasure or freedom 
which is the essential condition of volition. The motive 
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is thus the consciousness of something to be accomplished 
by the agent’s free will and is neither an effect of 
subjective self-appropriation as the Prábhákaras contend 
nor a component in a psychological compound as the 
Naiyáyikas urge. It is dependent on the agents 
svechchhá or undetermined will and is thus neither an 
effect of self-determination through self-appropriation 
of the act as a visheshana or qualification of the self 
nor an implicate or moment in the consciousness of ishta 
or good. In other words, the motive is the cognition 
that something is to be done by me by my free will 
and this is independent alike of hedonistic considerations 
of good or advantage to self and of any representation 
of the act as purushavisheshana or qualification of the 
self. It is purely svechcehhádhina, i.e., does not depend 
on any other condition than the agents free and 
undetermined will so that it is a mistake to try to deduce 
or infer it or further analyse it into simpler components. 
Motivation, in other words, means the indetermination 
of the agent expressing itself in the determination to 
accomplish a particular action—his absolute indetermi- 
nation, liberum arbitrium, or liberty of indifference, as 
expressing itself in the cognition that something is to 
be aecomplished by his will as freely willed. Hence 
there is here not merely the cognition that something 
is to be willed or accomplished but also that this 
willing is itself freely willed, i.e., is dependent only on 
the agents pleasure. There is thus a will to will, z.e., 
pure wil in which the agent expresses his freedom of 
indetermination by willing, Ze., signifying his assent 
to, the accomplishment of the act by his will. The bare 
consciousness that something is to be accomplished by 
my will does not therefore suffice to constitute the motive, 
there being also involved the fact that the accom- 
plishment of the act as thus intellectually determined 
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is itself freely willed, ;.e., is non-dependent on or 
undetermined by anything else than the freedom of the 
agent or subject. We may compare this with the 
pure will as conceived by Augustine—the will to will 
which he assumes even in cognition as the will to know, 
i.e., as the spontaneity of-attention which is not resolvable 
into interest, intensity of stimulus or any other natural 
condition. It is however not to be conceived as blind 
spontaneity in so far as it involves the definite cognition 
that something to be accomplished by the will is freely 
willed. 

The Prábhákaras however urge that this indeterminism 
is itself à moment in their doctrine of self-determinism. 
They admit that the will to accomplish is itself freely 
willed, i.e., depends on the agents undetermined freedom, 
but they hold that this undetermined freedom is itself 
determined or established by a process of mediation 
through self-reference. Thus according to them also the 
cognition of duty implies svechcehhádhinakrtisádhyatá- 
jnána, i.e. the cognition of the will to will, but they 
contend that this freely willed will is itself established 
by a process of mediation through self-appropriation 
or self-reference. In other words, there is inference 
involved in the process of motivation even though the 
motive is svechchhádhinakrtisádhyatá]náüna, 2.e., cognition 
of duty as freely willed. "(This cognition of freely willed 
duty is itself the sádhya, the object established so that 
the anumána, the inference is a process of self-mediation 
through which freedom, instead of being arbitrarily 
posited, posits, establishes itself through itself, in this 
inferential form. Thus the inference is as follows :— 


Conclusion. 


The act of cooking is to be accomplished by my free 
will—(pákah svechehhádhina-matkrtisádhyah ), 
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Ground 


w 


Inasmuchas 


It is incapable of being accomplished except through 
my will—(svechchhádhinamatkrtimviná asattvé sati) 

And is at the same time characterised by conducive- 
ness to my good (madishtasádhanatvát) 

Hence the process is one in which freedom mediates 
itself through itself, freedom being involved in the 
ground (hetu) and involved in the established consequence 
or eonelusion (sádhya). Freedom thus establishes itself 
through itself there being indetermination alike in the 
will which is cognised to be indispensable for the 
accomplishment of the act and in the will to accomplish 
it which follows as a consequence from fhis cognition. 
But this self-mediation of freedom is not pure indeter- 
mination but self-determination in so far as it implies an 
act of self-reference or self-appropriation in the form 
of representation of the act as a specific determination 
(visheshana) of the self. Thus the process according to 
the Prábhákaras is as follows :— 


(1) There is svavisheshanavattápratisandhána or repre- 
sentation of something as svavisheshana or qualification 
of the self. 

(2) This something which is representod as a quali- 
fication of the self is also cognised as incapable of being 
accomplished except through my free will. 

(3) This conscious self-appropriation of what is thus 
cognised as depending on my free will leads to the 
cognition that it is to be accomplished by my free will. 

II. We have so far considered the nature of the 
anumána or inference involved in the case of an 
empirical action (kámyakarma) such as cooking the meal. 
We shall now consider it in the case of the nitya or 
unconditional duties such as sandhyá or the daily prayer. 
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We have seen that in empirical actions the conscious- 
ness of duty (krtisádhyatájnána) implies the consciousness 
of good  (ishtasádhanatá) as a condition. But the 
latter produces the former only as a purushavisheshana 
or specific qualification of the self. Hence it is 
this self-qualifieation or representation of the act as 
specifying the self which is the essential condition of the 
consciousness of duty, though in empirical actions such 
self-qualification takes place in connection with the 
consciousness of an anticipated good. In the case of 
the unconditional or nitya duty however the self-quali- 
fication is not mediated through any such hedonistic 
caleulations of advantage or profit to self so that the 
consciousness of duty or káryntájnána follows immediately 
on the consciousness of it, the bare cognition of the 
injunction necessarily inducing the representation of it 
as a self-qualification or purushavisheshana. Hence the 
inferential process which establishes the káryatájnána 
or cognition of duty with reference to it is independent 
of any reference to any eéxtraneous end such as is 
involved in an ordinary empirical action. "Thus the 
inference involved in the case of a nitya or uncon- 
ditional duty such as the daily prayer (sandhyá) is as 
follows :— . 


= 


Conclusion. 


I am now to (or under obligation to) offer my daily 
prayer—aham idanintanakrtisádhyasandhyávandanah. 


Ground. 


Because belonging to the twice-born caste, I am 
qualified by the enjoined ablutions, etc. of morning 
and evening—dvjiátitvé sati vihita sandhyá kálina shau- 
chádimattvát. 
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Hence the steps in the inference are :— 

(1) Vidhi, preraná or command embodied in the 
scriptural imperative as revealing (jnápaka) the enjoined 
ablutions and the like (vihitashauchéádi). 

(2) The representation of these enjoined ablutions, 
etc., of scripture as a qualification (visheshana) of 
the self—the representation which arises from the 
consciousness of the injunctions revealed. 

(3) Krtisádhyatájnána or the cognition that the 
duties enjoined are to be accomplished by me, a cognition 
which results from the consciousness of the duties as 
qualifying or specifying the self. 

In other words, the seriptural Imperative or Vidhi 
reveals the particular acts (ablutions, etc.,) as obligatory 
on the agent in consequence of which they are subjec- 
tively appropriated by the individual as determinations 
(visheshanas) of the self and this self-determination 
or self-qualification leads to the cognition that they are 
"to be accomplished by the agent’s will. 

It is to be noted that the command in this particular 
instance is relative to a particular time, i.e., to the 
sensible present (idánintana) as experienced by the 
individual. Hence the resulting cognition of duty or 
krtisádhyatájnána is also relative to this» particular 
time, Z,e.,, the cognition that it is to be accomplished 
isnot a purely general consciousness that it is to be 
done at any time according to convenience but a specific 
cognition that it is to be accomplished zow, i.e., within 
the felt present as experienced by the agent through 
his mental continuum which is in time. 

Against this view of the Prábhákaras the Naiyáyikas 
urge: how can time bea qualification of the purusha 
or individual (kálasya katham purushavisheshanatvam ) ? 

- One may concede ablutions (shaucha), etc., as qualifying 
the individual (purushavisheshana) though their effects 


- 
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of eleanliness and the like, but it is diffieult to conceive 
how the appointed time, viz., the sensible present 
(idánintana) can also similarly qualify the individual. 

The Prábhákaras answer: purusha's jivana, i.e. the 
mental continuum of the individual is in time and 
the individual is related to time through his mental 
continuum.. (1) svavrittijivanavattvasambandhena tasya 
(kálasya) purushavisheshanatvát, (2) vihitkálajivitvádervá. 
In other words, in the case of unconditional duties such 
as the morning or evening prayers, what qualify the 
individual are not merely the enjoined ablutions, etc. 
(shauchádi), but also the appointed time (vihitakála), or 
rather the ablutions, ete, and purusha's experience as 
enduring in the time appointed (vihitakdlajivitva), 
Thus though time considered objectively may not be 
a qualifieation of the individual, it certainly determines 
the individual in so far as the latter endures in time. 
The individual as enduring in time is thus related to 
order in time and his experience as enduring in the* 
appointed time (vihitakála) is also an experience of 
the time in which it endures. In this way he becomes 
conscious of the appointed time through being qualified 
by it through his life-continuum which endures in 
time. His life-continuum as enduring in time thus 
constitutes the sensory basis of localisatiou in a time-scale 
and order. 

Another objection which is raised in regard to the 
Prábhákara inference is: how can the aet (ablutions, 
ete.) which is objective can be purushavisheshanavat, 
i.e., become determined as a visheshana or qualification 
of the individual (purusha)? How is it possible, in 
other words, for an objective act to appropriate to itself 
the character or form of being a subjective determination 
or qualification of the individual? The Naiydyika 
here objects: the acts (empirical such as cooking or 
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non-empirical such as prayer) may possess ishtasádha- 
natva or conduciveness to the agent's well-being as a 
mark from which one may infer that they are 
krtisádhya or to be aecomplished by oneself, but they can 
in nowise be qualifications of the self (svavisheshanavat). 
Some acts may be specially fitted to produce certain 
results there being yogyata or suitability in certain 
acts for certain results. In this sense we may speak 
of an inherent ishtasádhanatá in certain acts, i.e, an 
inherent capacity to produce certain desired results. 
Thus we may speak of an inherent conduciveness to 
desired. results or good in the acts of cooking, rituals 
and sacrifice, and the like—an  ishtasádhanatva or 
conduciveness to good being yázapákanishtha, qualifying 
or being inherent in, yáza (religious sacrifice) and 
páka (cooking). It is however absurd to conceive of 
these objective acts as thereby becoming purusha- 
vishesanavat, Z.e., becoming determined as qualifications of 
the individual or appropriating to themselves the charac- 
ter of being subjective determinations of the agent. 

| It may be argued, what qualifies the individual is 
not the act as such which is objective but the ichchhá 
or desire which is induced by the act. This desire is 
certainly a qualification of the self even if the mere 
act is not, and it is this desire as qualifying the self 
that serves as the mark (linga) from which results or 
follows the cognition that it is to be done. The Nyáya 
objection to this is: there is no vyápti or invariable 
connection between ichchhá, desire and yagadikriya 
or particular acts such as rituals and sacrifice. Hence 
we cannot suppose that these acts will necessarily 
induce desire or ichehhá in the agent. Moreover even 
though there were invariable connection between such 
acts and the desire to accomplish them so that the 
desire might be treated as a mark or sign of the acts, 
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yet such desire may be mere blind impulse and thus 
would not account for the element of cognition (jnáma) 
in the cognition of duty (káryatájnána) which is supposed 
to result from it. In other words, there is neither 
any necessary connection between the acts objectively 
considered and any conative impulse in the individual 
nor any proof that such impulse, even if there be any 
such necessary connection, is an intelligent impulse or 
desire implying the cognition that it is to be accomplished 
by the agent's will. 

In reply to all this the Prábhákaras point out: when 
we say that the act to be accomplished is svavisheshanavat, 
ie. determined as a visheshana or qualification of the 
self, all that we mean is that there is either a cognition 0j 
the qualification (tajjnána, visheshanajnána) or a cognition 
of relationsbip with the qualification (tatsambandhajnana, 
visheshanasambandhajnina). In other words, self-quali- 
fication means either the cognition of the act as a quali- 
fication of the self or the cognition of it as being connected 
with such a qualification. There is nothing objectionable 
or paradoxical in this as the Naiyáyikas themselves 
conceive of the Vishaya or object as qualifying the subject 
in one or other of these senses. Thus they speak of 
kámyasádhanatá or conduciveness to the agent's desire, 
in the vishaya or external object. Here therefore they 
admit something in the object which has a subjective 
signification or meaning. How is this subjective significa- - 
tion in the object to be conceived? How -are we to 
conceive of the object as being characterised by con- 
duciveness to the subject's desire or want? It must be 
by eonceiving the kámanávishaya or object of desire as 
being determined or conditioned either by a cognition of 
the want or desire (kámanájnána) or by a cognition of 
intimate connection with the want or desire (kámanásam- 
bandhajnina). As the Naiyáyikas thus admit a subjective 
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determination in the desired object in the form either of 
a cognition of the desire as constituting it or a cognition 
of essential relationship with the desire, so likewise do 
we, the Prábhákaras, conceive of the objective acts as 
becoming determined as qualifications of the self through 
the cognition either of these qualifications or of relation- 
ship with these qualifications as conditioning the acts. 
In fact, it is hardly consistent for a Naiyáyika to quarrel 
with a Prábhákara on a point like this. Both accept 
self-determinism and therefore for both alike the Purusha 
or individual is himself the conditioning or determining 
factor in volition. The only difference arises from the 
way in which the Naiyáyika would conceive the form of 
this self-determination which according to him is always 
a form of hedonistic valuation —i.e., a form in which the 
act is cognised as conducive to the agent's good. But 
even for the Naiyáyika the acts themselves (cooking, etc.) 
considered objectively are external goods being suited for 
certain results and without any effect on the agent’s 
consciousness till they are subjectively self-determined as 
worth striving for or deserving conscious realisation by 
will. They are not antarbhuta, internalised, internally or 
subjectively appropriated, till there is this subjective 
valuation and selection, é.e., subjective self-determination 
with reference to them. ‘The self thus must determine 
its own values for itself even according to the Naiyáyika 
and it is through the sambandhajnána, cognition of rela- 
tionship with itself, that it thus determines the merely 
external good or object as a good for itself. Vastutah 
tadvattájnánam tatsambandhajnánam tajjnánameva va na 
tu pakshoapi tatrántarbhuta iti kámyasádhanatá-jnánasyapi 
káman£ásambandhajnánátmakatayákámanájnánátmakatayá 
vá anupapatyabhávát. 

Hence the essential difference between the Prábhákaras 
and the Naiyáyikas is not in regard to the question of 
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self-reference and self-determination so much as in regard 
to the form of this self-reference which with the Naiydyika 
is always a form of hedonistic valuation. Further accord- 
ing to the Naiyáyika as ichchhá desire may exist 
svarupatah, 2.e., as mere conscious desire without being 
self-conscious or involving consciousness of the self as 
desiring, the sambandhajnána or cognition of relationship 
through which the external good is subjectively appro- 
priated is the self's cognition of the object as good and not 
necessarily a distinct consciousness of the self whose good 
it is. In other words according to Nyáya the object may 
be self-appropriated as good to itself without any distinct 
consciousness of the self to which it is cognised as a good, 
such self-consciousness being distinct only in special 
cases and being ordinarily at the background. For the 
Prábhákaras however there is no self-appropriation without 
definite self-reference and thus all desire is self-conscious 
involving a clear consciousness not merely of the act 
to be aecomplished but also of the self as qualified by 
the act. 

6. In the previous section we have considered the 
various conceptions of the relation of káryatájnána or 
cognition of duty to the other conditions of volition. 
Thus far we have considered three different forms of this 
relation—the Nyáya and the Prábhákara forms as well 
as a form of indeterminism which differs from both. 

(1) According to the Nyáya form, the cognition of 
duty (káryatájnána) isa component in a psychological 
compound involving the cognition of good (ishtasádha- 
natájnána) as its other constituent. 

(2) According to the Prábhákaras—the cognition of 
duty is a distinct psychosis which is established or 
produced by the representation of the act as specifying 
the self. Hence there is inference involved in the 
process of arriving at the cognition of duty, this cognition 
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following as a consequence from the representation of 
the act as self-appropriated. 

(3) Aecording to others however, there is neither a 
psychological compound nor any inference involved. 
The cognition of duty is simply the cognition that it 
is to be accomplished by my will as depending on my 
svechehhá or freedom.  Svechchhá-dhina-krtisádhyatá- 
jnánameva káryatájnánam. This is indeterminism, the 
will through which the act is cognised to be accom- 
plished being also cognised as undetermined, or as 
depending purely on the agent’s freedom. 

Some however consider this indetermination to be 
itself mediated. Thus they put this indeterminism in 
the form of an inference or anumána as follows :— 

(4) Take the act of cooking (páka) for instance. The 
inference may be stated thus — 

Conclusion.—'The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pákah svechehhádhina-matk itisádhyah. 

Ground.— Because being distinct from mere exertion 
or effort such as the exercise of the muscles it is at 
the same time incapable of being accomplished except 
through my free will—shramádibhinnatvé sati svechchha- 
dhinamatkrtim viná asattvát. 

Or again thus :— 

Conclusion.—The act of cooking is to be accomplished 
by my free will—pákah svechchhadhina-matkrtisadhyah. 

Ground.—Because being distinct from exertion as 
such it is at the same time that which is non-existent 
in the absence of my willing it—shramadibhinnatvé sati 
matkrtivyatirekaprayuktavyatirekapratiyogitvat. 

Here there is no svavisheshanavattva or self-reference 
as a condition. Hence it is indeterminism rather than 
self-determinism, though it is not unmediated indeter- 
minism as in the third form explained above, but a 
species of self-mediated indeterminism in which freedom 
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realises itself through itself in vacuo as it were indepen- 
dently of any specific determination by the self. Thus 
the act of cooking is asat, unreal or non-existent but 


possible and the step here is from possibility to 


actualisation, the transformation being accomplished by 
the will as dependent on the agent’s freedom (svechchha- 
dhinamatkrti). "There is no self-appropriation of the aet 
either through any hedonistic calculations of advantage 
or profit or through any pure representation of it as 
a self-qualification. Hence sheer exertion (shrama) has 
to be excluded to limit the sphere of the choice; the 
value-cognition (ishtasádhanatájnána) being omitted from 
the conditions of the willing, the sphere of volition has 
to be definitely limited so as to exclude all mere shrama 
or exertion—willing for the sake of the effort of willinz. 
The willing must have an object other than itself, i.e., 
must be defined by being limited to something objective 
and external to itself. 

The Prábhákaras and the Naiyáyikas both reject this 
form. According to them there must be either cognition 
of self-reference (svavisheshanajnána) or cognition of good 
(ishtasádhanatájnána) in the motive. An action which 
is neither cognised as good or advantageous nor repre- 
sented as a self-qualification, can have no impelling 
force. In fact, the above process is a  pseudoprocess 
simulating a ground or reason where there is none. Thus 
my ungrounded freedom (svechchha) becomes the hetu, 
ground or reason, of the act being willed. But how can 
the groundless be itself a ground? As a matter of fact 
there is here a specific ground surreptitiously introduced 
behind an appearance of indetermination or ground- 
lessness. For the ground (hetu) which is svechchha- 
dhina matkrti, i.e., my will as purely dependent on my 
wish or pleasure, contains ichchha, wish, as an element. 
There is thus an antecedent ichcehhá, wish, or will, in 
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the hetu or ground. How is this wish or will to be 
understood? It may be a desire for pleasure (sukha) 
or for absence of pain (duhkhábháva) or may be 
pure desire implying nothing but  self-reference or 
svavisheshana. ‘hus in any case we cannot avoid either 
self-reference (svavisheshanatájnána) or the cognition 
of good (ishtasádhanatá]nána). 

(5) There is yet another form in which the relation 
of krtisádhyatájnána or coznition of duty is conceived 
with reference to the other conditions of volition—a form 
which Gágá Bhatta notices in the " Bháttachintámani." 
In this form  krtisádhyatájnána or cognition of duty 
is conceived to produce prabrtti, volition, by being 
subject to ishtasádhanatájnána or cognition of good. 
In other words, the relation. of the duty-cognition 
(krtisádhyatá) to the value-cogmition (ishtasádhanatá) 
is not merely that of community of vishaya, object, 
the act which is the object or vishaya of the one being 
also the object of the other as conceived in the 
ordinary Nyüya analysis. There is besides a relation of 
dependence or subordination —a relation which makes the 
cognition of duty dependent on or subject to the cognition 
of the value. This is thus a compromise between the 
Prábhákara and Nyáva views recognising as it does a 
relation of dependence without admitting any inferential 
process or any absolute independence or distinctness of 
psychoses. (Kechittu idánint»snamatkrtisádhyatájnánam 
hetuh, tat cha idánintanaumadishtasádhanatájnánádhinam 
iti tadabhávát na prabrttih ityáhuh ). 

The objection to such a view is: even in the absence 
of the volition that should follow as an effect, there 
may be such cognition of subjective capacity or 
competency in the form: if it be willed by me the 
desired result will surely be realised. In other words, 
such cognition of subjective competency being present 
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and yet volition being non-existent, the former cannot 
be the ground of volition. Tadanukulakrtyabhavé api 
yadi mayá kriyate tadá idam bhavishyati iti etádrisha- 
krtisádhyatájnánasya tadánimapi sattvát. “ (Bháttachin- 
tamani)." (It is to be noted however that in this 
objection krtisáídhyatájnána is not interpreted as the 
cognition that the act is to be accomplished but merely 
as the cognition that it is capable of being accomplished 
if I will it. ‘The force of the objection being derived 
entirely from this interpretation, it is hardly a valid 
ene as it can be easily perceived that the propounders 
of the view understood krtisádhyatájnána only in the 
first sense). 


Note on Ishta in Ishtasddhanata. 


What is it that constitutes the desired object (ishta) 
an object of desire? What is it that constitutes its 
worth or value as an object of desire? What is the 
good the cognition of which is a condition or cause 
of desire? We have already discussed the question 
partially in course of the previous exposition. We shall 
now conclude by comparing the Chárváka and the 
Nyaya views on this question of the nature of the 
good. We omit the Prábhákaras for the obvious reason 
that the good is not, according to them, one of the 
essentinls of the volitional process. 

For the Chárvákas the good is either sukha or 
duhkhábháva. By sukha the Chárvákas mean empirical 
pleasure, particularly tne pleasure of the senses and 
the body. They believe neither in spiritual, non-sensuous 
pleasure nor in any Transcendental Bliss or Ananda 
such as the Vedántists conceive. Similarly duhkhábháva 
signifies for the Chárvákas freedom from bodily suffering. 
Of course the Chárvákas do not believe in the possibility 
of unmixed pleasures in life. Pleasures are mixed up 
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with pain, but this does not make them worthless. On 
the contrary pleasures are to be sought as being the 
only possible good in life and the highest good consists 
in the enjoyment of the maximum of pleasure with 
the suffering of a minimum of unavoidable pain. The 
highest good consists thus in a maximum of pleasure 
with a minimum of pain and all relative good consists 
in a balance of pleasure over pain just as all relative 
" evil consists in opposite. Hence for the Chárvákas 
all actions are empirical being the resultant of the 
two forces of  attraetion of pleasure and  repulsion 
of pain and the highest good does not differ in kind 
or quality but only in degree from relative and empirical 
good. 

According to tne Naiydyikas however there is a 
difference in kind or quality between empirical actions 
prompted by attraction (rága) and aversion (dvesha) 
and the non-empirical impulse towards the highest good 
which is moksha or the Freedom of the Life Absolute 
and ‘Transcendental. Thus in empirical actions the 
object of volition is either sukhaprápti, attainment of 
happiness, or duhkhaparihára, the avoidance of suffering. 
Hence such actions depend on or presuppose the 
attraction of pleasure (rága) and the repulsion of pain 
(dvesha). Thus they are not /ree action in the true 
sense of the term being under the sway of the two 
forces of attraction and aversion and thus cannot ensure 
the condition of Absolute Freedom of the Moksha 
State which is the highest good. As a matter of fact 
happiness cannot be the highest good because it is 
always mixed up with pain. Nor can the avoidance 
of pain under the influence of dvesha, aversion or 
repulsion be such a good, because aversion itself being 
of the nature of pain, or unhappiness, there can never 
be absolute and complete cessation of pain under its 
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influence. Further if à man were to be actuated by 
calculations c of eternal happiness (nityasukha), he would 
never attain the Freedom of the Moksha state—his 
very motive to realise it for the sake of the possible 
happiness will be a source of bondage, for attraction 
(raga) is the prius in consciousness of the state of 
bondage. It is true that dvesha, aversion, as motive 
to mukti or liberation, will equally bind (dveshasya 
bandhana samájnánát), but duhkhadvesha, aversion to 
suffering, is not a necessary condition for duhkhaparihára 
or realisation of freedom from suffering. Such dvesha 
or aversion is the determining condition of empirical 
actions which seek relative and not absolute freedom from 
pain, but it has nothing to do with the Transcendental 
Impulse towards absolute and complete freedom from 
suffering. Such impulse does not imply aversion (dvesha) 
which is itself a form of suffering, nor does it imply 
riga, attraction, inasmuch as the absolute freedom from 
suffering which it aims at is not anything positive so 
as to be anukula or positively favourable to the self. 
In fact this absolute freedom can be conceived only 
as apralikula or not unfavourable and therefore cannot 
either attract or repel as do ordinary empirical objects 
of desire. It follows therefore that there are two kinds 
of objects of desire or ishta: (1) those that are relative 


and empirical implying attraction (rága) and aversion 


(dvesha) in the agent, (2) that which is absolute and 
non-empirical and the desire for which is pure and not 
pathological. It is to be seen also that the relative 
goods fall into the two classes of (1) positive empirical 
pleasure which is relative and (2) relative and partial 
cessation of pain. 

As regards these empirical pleasures it may be noted 
that they are recognised to differ not merely in degree 
but also in kind. Thus Gangesh as well as Mathuránátha 
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(author of “ Mathuri’’) both refer to vaijátya, i.e., 
specific differences of quality, in the different kinds of 
svargasukha, happiness in heaven, promised as the 
reward of different religious sacrifices or yajnas, the 
alternative supposition being that these sukhas, amounts 
of happiness, differ from one another not qualitatively, 
but quantitatively, either in respect of duration or of 
number (samkhyá). 


- 





CHAPTER II. 


THE ANALYSIS OF CONSCIENCE OR CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF DUTY. 


In the previous chapter we have considered the 
psychological basis of Hindu Ethics, viz., the analysis 
of prabrtti or volition. We shall consider now the 
Hindu analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty. 
The Doctrine of Conscience constitutes an important 
part of psychological Hindu Ethics. It is elaborated 
in connection with the interpretation of the scriptural 
code of duties laid down by the Vedas. Since the 
moral code according to the Hindu primarily signifies the 
code of scriptural commands, the analysis of conscience 
necessarily involves the analysis of.the shástrika imperative 
as embodied in the code of Scriptural duties. We shall 
therefore have to consider the Doctrine of Conscience 
in the light of the analysis of the Scriptural Imperative. 

The consciousness of duty implies not only karma 
or an act to be accomplished and the consciousness of 
it as duty or morally imperative but also righteousness, 
dharma or merit as accruing from the proper accom- 
plishment of the duty. Since nothing is duty which 
does not conduce to dharma or righteousness, the 
question has to be first considered as to what is signified 
by dharma, righteousness or merit. We shal) therefore 
first explain the conception of dharma or righteousness 
in Hindu Ethics and in particular its relation to karma 
or acts prescribed as duties. This is a necessary 
preliminary to the analysis of conscience or consciousness 
of duty which presupposes not only karmas but also 
dharma or merit as resulting from the proper accomplish- 
ment of karma. 
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From the brief summary of the various conceptions 
of dharma in !:Rámkrshna's " Siddhántachandriká " (com- 
mentary on Párthasárathimishra's ** Shástradipiká ") it 
appears thatthe term has not one identical connotation 
in the different systems of Hindu Philosophy. According 
to RKámchandra, dharma, righteousness, signifies— 

(1) For the Sánkhya, a specific function of the 
mind ; 

(2) For the Shákyas (Buddhists), an auspicious dis- 
position of the mental continuum ; 

(3) For the Arhats (Jainas), certain subtile forces 
in atoms as the causes of specific consequences or 
effects ; 

(4) For the Vaisheshikas, certain specific qualities 
in the Atman ; 

(5) For one school of the Mimamsakas (the Prabha- 
karas), something transcendental ( Apurva) ; 

(6) For the Bháttas, the sacrificial acts and other 
ceremonies. 

Sámkhyástu manaso vrttivishesham dharmam áhuh 
Shákyástu chittasya shubhám vásanám, 
Arhatástu káryárambhakán sukshmán murtimatanh 
pudgalán dharmam áhuh, 
Vaisheshikástu átmano visheshagunán, 
Mimámsakáh ekadeshinastu apurvameva 
dharmam áhuh, 
Yágádireva dharmashabdaváchyam iti Bháttáh. 


Hence according to Sánkhya righteousness and un- 
righteousness do not touch the individual (Purusha) in 
bis transcendental nature, but appertain only to the 
mind which is a modalisation of Prakrti in the empirical 
state of parindma or transformation. It is Prakrti 
which ‘evolves under Purusha’s transcendental influence 
into the empirical world consisting of empirical subjects 
with minds and organs of experience on the one hand and 
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= objects of experience on the other, and it is only in 
— relation to the empirical order in which empirical subjects 
7 stand mutually related in à common world of objects that 
the question of right and wrong and of morality and 
immorality has any significance. Morality and immora- 
lity, righteousness and unrighteousness have thus only an 
empirical significance and therefore are functions of the 
mind (manas) which is the organ of empirical life rather 
than attributes of the Transcendental Self, Atman, or 
Purusha. The individual in his transcendental nature 
is no more touched by righteousness and unrighteousness 
than the crystal is tainted by the colour of Yapá 
(hebeseus) that stands near it. There is nothing but a 
‘transcendental shine’ round about Purusha as a 
consequence of the empirical modes and forms which 
Prakrti undergoes under Purusha’s influence. This is 
however no real enrichment of Purusha, no bhoga or 
experience of Purusha in a transcendental sense, but is 
only of the order of pratibimba, reflection or phenomenal 
appearance. 

Thus for Sankhya the Self in its transcendental nature 
remains eternally pure, untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness and the forms of experience. For the 
Vaisheshikas however (and also for the Naiyáyikas), the 
Self (Atman) is not untouched by righteousness and 
unrighteousness, but is determined by both in its 
phenomenal, empirical life of samsára. There are indeed a 
phenomenal and a transcendental life of the Atman or Self, 
but the phenomenal life belongs as much to the Self or 
Atman as the transcendental life, and does not appertain 
merely, as according to Sánkhya, to the mind or any 
special organ of experience. ‘Thus according to the 
Nydya-Vaisheshikas though the transcendental life is a 
supermoral plane of being of the Atman in which it is 
free from righteousness as well as unrighteousness, there 
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is also an empirical life of the Self —a life of Samsara, in 
whieh the Atman becomes implicated in the moral order 
and determined by righteousness and  unrighteousness. 
But such determinations are not permanent modifications 
of the Atman and can be removed by a process of spiritual 
discipline by means of which the Self may recover its 
transcendental purity of being free from the taint of 
experience or samsára—a purity of being in which the 
Atman becomes a pure spiritual substance without 
knowing, feeling or willing, te., devoid of all 
experience. 

Thus for the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas righteousness is a 
quality of the Atman or Self, i.e., is a subjective category 
to be distinguished from the objective act (karma) 
as well as from any impersonal transcendental category 
(Apurva) which may be generated by it. Nor is it 
any objective quality of an act which has any such 
supersensuous category in its aid or support (Apurvo- 
pakritakarmaguna). In other words, according to them, 
moral merit has only a subjective significance there 
being no merit in the act itself or any other objective 
category, no objective right or wrong. This is why 
abhisandhi, intention is necessary to constitute merit or 
demerit, the intention being pure, vishuddha in the case 
of merit or righteousness. Thus righteousness (dharma), 
according to  Prasastapáda, is vishuddhabhisandhijah, is 
born of the purity of the intention, i.e., of the 
intention free from pride and the like (dambhádira- 
hitasamkalpavishesha) so that there is no righteousness 
even in good acts prompted by  impure or evil 
intentions, e.g., by pride or vanity, etc. Similarly in 
unintentional acts, że., acts which are accidental and 
unpremeditated, there is neither merit nor demerit though 
the consequences may be good orevil. There is thus no 
unintentional wrong in a strictly moral significance, the 
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intention being absolutely essential to constitute moral 
right and wrong. According to Sridhara however there 
is sin (adharma) even in unintentional acts (akámakrta) 
in so far as they indicate praméáda or a lack of moral 
earnestness, 7.e., moral relaxation ar carelessness in the 
agent. There are however cases of unintentional acts in 
which there can hardly be any question of habitual 
earelessness and in so far as these are not exempted from 
moral judgment there is evidently a deviation from the 
subjective standpoint. It is however probable that 
Sridhara's view was largely influenced by the medieval 
system of práyashchitta or expiation enjoined even for 
akamakrta or unintentional acts. 

Just as righteousness is an effect of pure intention 
so also unrighteousness’ results from evil intentions 
(dushtábhisandhi). Hence where the intention is evil 
there is unrizhteousness even if the actual result of the 
action be good or beneficial. Righteousness and 
unrighteousness are thus subjective categories, determina- 
tions or qualities of the Atman or Self that result from 
the purity or impurity of its intentions in volition. 
Secondly they appertain to the Self in its phenomenal 
life, ¢.e., as participating in experience and therefore 
implying purusbiantahkaranasamyoga, 7.e., the contact of 
the Self, Atman or Purusha and the Antahkarana, the 
internal organ or 


instrument of experience, Ze, the 
mind. It is in 


so far as there is this contact of the Self 
and the mind that there is experience and it is in so far 
as there is experience that there 


is righteousness or 
unrighteousness. 


Thirdly, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness are atindriya, 4e, supersensuous, They are qualities 
or determinations of the Self, but not in the sense in 
which pleasure and pain are qualities of the Self. These 
latter are objects of internal perception—they can be 
perceived by means of the mind without the aid of the 
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external senses. Not so however righteousness or 
unrighteousness. These are objects of yogie intuition 
only, ie, the intuition of the Sages and not of ordinary 
mortals who can perceive only their effects, namely, 
happiness and unhappiness. Fourthly, righteousness 
and unrighteousness are the effects of experience—they 
are born of the Selfs participation in Samsara or 
empirical life. Hence they are effects and have a 
beginningi n time. They are thus contingent phenomena 
and thus cannot be eternal. Being non-eternal they 
must also perish in course of time. How then do they 
cease to be? Righteousness is the cause of fruition or 
happiness and thus it may exhaust itself by the last 
fruition, i.e. by the experience of the last happiness. 
Hence it is antyasukhasamvijnánavirodhi, i.e, contra 
dictory to or cancelled by the experience of the last 
happiness, the last fruition. Contrarywise unrighteous- 
ness is cancelled by the experience of the suffering due. 
But these are not the only ways in which righteousness 
and unrighteousness may wear away. They may also 
be destroyed by the knowledge of the true nature of 
things. Such knowledge by clarifying intellectual vision 
and removing all delusion destroys  attraetion (rása) 
and aversion (dvesha) whieh are the causes of volition 
(prabrtti) and thereby of participation in experience and 
samsára. In this way by inducing the individual to 
withdraw from empirical life it ensures his freedom from 
the moral order of karma and of riecht and wrong and 
thus prepares the way to his mukti or liberation. The 
fire of knowledge consumes his sanchita or accumulated 
karmas, meritorious and demeritorious, which are thus 
destroyed before maturing into their proper effects. 
There are also no uttara karmas or subsequent actions, 
i.e., actions, right or wrong, subsequent to the awakening’ 
of such knowledge. In other words, knowledge of the 
12 
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true nature of reality is contradictory to any active 
participation in experience and thus there is no more 
any righteous or unrighteous action. It is only the 
prárabdha karma or acts which are already in the state 
of fruition, that take their course and consume them- 
selves by the natural process of maturing into their 
proper effects. 

Hence according to Sáukhya as well as the Nyáya- 
Vaisheshikas, righteousness and unrighteousness are 
subjective categories that appertain only to the empirical 
life. But while according to the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas 
they are subjective in the sense of being qualities of the 
Atman itself in the empirical state, for Sánkhya they are 
subjective in the sense of being functions of the mind 
which is the organ of experience in the empirical life. 
Hence for Sánkhya the empirical Self is an independent 
category, a modalisation or form of Prakrti which is 
independent of the Transcendental Individual or Purusha. 
It is Prakrti which evolves into the empirical self under 
the reflection of Purusha and it is this empirical self 
which functions in the acts of merit and demerit. 
For the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas however there is no such 
absolute dualism of the empirical self and the Tran- 
scendental Self, the Atman which participates in 
experience and thereby is qualified by righteousness and 
unrighteousness being also the Atman which through 
spiritual discipline becomes free from the dross of 
experience and thereby recovers the Transcendental purity 
of its being. 

According to Buddhists also righteousness is an 
empirical and subjective category. Thus it is vásaná, 
disposition of the chitta or mental continuum—a 
continuum which is annulled in the transcendental state. 
Hence dharma, righteousness has only empirical signifi- 
cance and is subjective or mental in essence. But it is 
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not a passing function, state or vrtti of the mind. A 
function or vritti is a fleeting, momentary state; but 
righteousness (dharma) is essentially a vásaná, trend or 
disposition of the mind. The disposition is much more 
than a momentary state or function of the mind—it is 
an enduring trait or tendency of the mind. Every 
righteous act conduces to such a tendency and every 
new one strengthens this tendency. And it is the 
cumulative effect of such acts transforming and modifying 
the entire personality and producing a disposition or 
inclination towards righteous acts that constitutes 
the righteousness of the mind. Every single righteous 
act, in other words, is more than a momentary 
function of tbe mind fleeting over its surface-—it implies 
a more or less permanent modification of the mind 
reaching down to the subpersonal and subconscious 
strata and thereby generating a definite tendency or 
disposition ina specific direction. It is not the momen- 
tary function but the enduring disposition which is thus 
produced that constitutes dharma or righteousness of 
the mind. 

Hence according to Sánkhya, Nyáya-Vaisheshikas 
and Buddhists, righteousness and unrighteousness are 
subjective categories. ‘They have also only an empirical 
significance being relative only to the empirical life. 
But while for the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas they are qualities 
of the Self or Atman, for Sánkhya as well as for the 
Buddhists they belong only to the mind or mental 
continuum and not to the Self. For Sánkhya however 
they are mere functions (vrttis) of the mind, and 
therefore nothing but fleeting and momentary states. 
According to the Buddbists however every such momen- 
tary function implies an enduring modification, a specific 
impetus or disposition of the mental life, and it is this more 
or less permanent trait, tendeney or disposition of the 
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mind which is so produced that constitutes righteousness 
and the opposite. 

Opposed to these conceptions of righteousness (dharma) 
as a subjective category is the view of the Mimámsakas 
according to which dharma is objective or external. 
According to the Mimámsakas, dharma or righteousness 
is essentially of the nature of an artha or good, i.e., of 
the nature of something objective and not a subjective 
trait or state—a thing worthy of being aimed at or desired 
rather than a subjective quality or disposition to be acquired 
or cultivated. But itisnot a mere artha but an artha which 
is sanctioned by chodana or vidhivákya, i.e., by scriptural 
prescription (chodanálakshanah arthah dharmah). What, 
then, is the nature of such artha ? What is the nature 
of an artba prescribed by scripture as distinct from an 
artha of non-seriptural significance ? This raises the 
question as to what makes an artha to be artha, a 
desirable objeet an object worthy of desire. What then 
ia. it that constitutes an artha to be what it is? What, 
in other words, is the essence or constitutive principle of 
the good? The Mimamsakas answer this question in 
terms.of pleasure and pain. According to them whatever 
does not produce pain (duhkha) in excess of pleasure 
(sukha) is an artha or good and whatever produces pain 
in excess of pleasure is anartha or evil. (Arthamsukhé- 
dhikaduhkhájanakatvam- —**Subodhini "). Hence accord- 
ing to. the Mimámsakas we have artha or good not merely 
where. there is am excess of pleasure over pain but also 
where the pain does not exceed the pleasure that may 
be. derived, This is what constitutes the nature of artha 
or good in general and dharma or moral good is a 
specific form of this generic good, i.e., the good or artha 
which is sanctioned by scriptural prescription or 
vidhivákya. The idea is that there are not only arthas 
of scriptural significance but also arthas which are 
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laukika, empirical or non-scriptural in nature. The 
Mimámsakas extend this division not merely to arthas 
but also to anarthas or evils, i.e., according to them 
there are not merely scriptural and non-scriptural arthas 
but also scriptural and non-scriptural anarthas. For 
example, certain forms of animal slaughter (hims#) 
are enjoined by scripture. Involving as they do 
the infliction of suffering on sentient beings they 
are evil or anarthas, but they are anarthas prescribed 
by scripture as distinguished from ordinary evils or 
anarthas of  nonseriptural import. Thus we have 
scriptural arthas and anarthas as well as non-scriptural 
arthas and anarthas. The latter are the drshtarthas 
and  drshtánarthas, i.e, of empirical import or 
significance while the scriptural arthas and  anarthas 
are adrshta, i.e., of  non-sensuous or non-empirical 
import. In other words, we have not merely empirical 
good and empirical evil but also non-empirical good and 
non-empirical evil. The latter are revealed by Shastric 
prescriptions just as the former are determined by 
secular experience. Dharma or moral good is essentially 
non-empirical in nature and is revealed by scriptural 
prescriptions. As such it is distinguished alike from 
drshtárthas and drshtánarthas, i.e., from empirical good 
and evil. As essentially an artha or good it is also 
distinguished from adrshtánnrthas or non-empirical evil, 
i.e., evil enjoined by  Shastric prescriptions. There is 
no dharma in such evil even though prescribed by Shastra 
because it is essentially evil or anartha while dharma is 
essentially artha or of the nature of good. A dharma 
must therefore satisfy two tests :——(1) it must be an 
artha or good, i.e, must not produce pain in excess of 
pleasure (sukhádhikaduhkhájanaka), and (2) it must be 
sanctioned by ehodaná, or Shastrie prescription. Dharma 
is thus the artha or good which is of non-empirical or 
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Shastric import. This non-empirical character belongs 
also to the opposite of dharma, i.e, to moral evil or 
adharma. Adharma is also non-empirical, 7.e., adrstan- 
artha or non-empirical evil and not an artha, good or 
desirable object. Hence there is no adharma in drsta- 
nartha or empirical evil just as there is no dharma in 
drstirtha or empirical good. It is only in regard to 
the  adrstárthas and anarthas, i.e. in regard to the 
non-empirical good or evil that there is any question of 
dharma or adharma, all empirical good and empirical 
evil being devoid of moral significance. 

It is not clear from the above however as to what in 
particular constitutes a non-empirical good or a non- 
empirical evil. Is it the act enjoined by scripture that 
constitutes an adrshtártha or adrshtAnartha in the sense 
of dharma, merit, or adharma, demerit? Or, is it some 
effect or consequence of the act, something which results 
from or is revealed by it? The Mimamsakas divide into 
two schools as regards their answer to this question —the 
school of Prabhákara and the school of Kumdárila Bhatta. 

(i) According to the Prábhákaras dharma is not a 
subjective category and therefore not a quality of the 
Self or Atman as is conveyed by its rendering into such 
equivalents as righteousness, virtue, merit, etc. But it is 
also not for that reason to be identified with the kriyá or 
act enjoined by scripture. In fact, it is a new category 
distinct alike from any subjective condition or state and 
the mere external act enjoined by scripture. It is reveal- 
ed by niyoga, i.e., the imperative or command involved in 
a Shástric prescription, or more precisely, it is revealed by 
preraná, i.e., by the authoritative suggestion to the will 
implied in such a command or imperative. This preraná 
is a kind of átmákuta, i.e., wave, excitement or impulsion 
in the Atman or Self—an excitement which becomes 
bhautikavyápárahetu, i.e., the cause of certain physical 
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processes or effects. Dharma is thus an objective category, 
but is non-empirical or supersensuous in nature being 
revealed by the authoritative suggestion involved in the 
moral imperative or niyoga. In the Sutra chodanálak- 
shanah arthah dharmah, the meaning is: even in certain 
scriptural prescriptions or chodanávákyas there is an 
element of evil or anarthá and such anartha is a moral 
evil or adharmn. Consider for example a scriptural 
injunetion such as shyenena abhicharan yajeta—one who 
wishes to kill his enemy should perform the ceremony of 
shyena, Here the form is that of a recommendation or 
injunction (chodaná)—yajeta being in vidhilin, i.e., in the 
optative or potential mood and thus implying a specific 
recommendation to him who wants to dispose of his enemy. 
But as tbe enjoined ceremony involves the infliction of 
pain on the enemy and therefore injury or himsá, it is 
essentially anartha or evil and is thus a moral wrong 
(adharma). To exclude such anarthas or evils in the 
Vedic prescriptions or chodanávákyas, the Sutra defines 
dharma as consisting essentially in artha or good. Thus 
artha in the definition excludes all anarthas or evils, even 
the anarthas involved iu some of the Vedic prescriptions. 
Hence such preseriptions do not constitute dharma or 
moral rizht, though they may lead to specific results. It 
is only Shástric prescriptions which lead to artha (and not 
to anartha or evil) that result in dharma through their 
supersensuous effects (Apurva). ‘These Shastric prescrip- 
tions include nitttanaimittikakarmasor unconditional duties 
as well as kámyakarmas or acts from empirical motives. 
In either case there is dharma or moral good in so far as 
there is no anartha or evil involved in such prescriptions. 
But in the case of the nittanaimittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties there is no positive good or artha in a positive 
sense, z.e., they do not produce pleasure, but they also 
do not produce pain (duhkha) in excess of pleasure 
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(sukha) and in this sense are arthas and therefore dharma. 
Through the proper accomplishment of these duties the 
mind is purified and thus the knowledge of reality (jnána) 
is attained which leads to Transcendental Freedom or 
Moksha which is freedom from pain (dhhkhábháva). 
In the case of kámya or empirical duties however there 
is artha in a positive sense, positive sukha or pleasure 
and therefore also dharma in so far as there is no anartha 
or evil involved. In either case however the dharma 
or moral good is not the act itself but the Apurva or 
supersensuous verity which it generates or involves 
and which is revealed by the preraná or impulsion ia 
the Atman produced by the niyoga or the command 
involved in a Shastric injunction. 

(ii) According to the Bháttas however yágádi, i.e., the 
ceremonial and sacrificial acts, in themselves constitute 
dharma or moral good. Dharma is thus no non-empirical 
category, no supersensuous potency (Apurva) with which 
Vedic prescriptions are charged but the prescribed acts 
themselves. In fact dharma is shreyaskara, conducive 
tc good, i.e., works for the agents nihshreyasah or highest 
good. These ceremonial acts (yágádi) are conducive to 
good (shreyaskara) in this sense and therefore are 
dharma. In fact, there is no difference in this respect 
between kámyakarmas or conditional duties with refe- 
rence to something desired for empirical pleasure and 
the nityanaimittika karmas or unconditional duties. ‘The 
latter conduce to good quite as much as the duties 
prompted by empirical motives and are dharma only 
as thus conducive to good. Hence the Sutra chodaná 
lakshanah arthah dharmah is not intended to exclude 
chodanalakshanah anarthas. This cannot be the intend- 
ed meaning as all Shastric prescriptions are dharma 
and therefore are artha and not anartha or evil. The 
anartha or evil which comes within the scope of a 
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Shástrik prescription is only by way of prohibition 
(nibrtti) and thus constitutes the subject-matter only 
of nishedha-chodanás or prohibitory and negative pres- 
criptions. The prohibition or negation of an anartha or 
evil thus prescribed is itself an artha or good and thus 
is dharma. We have thus dharma as constituting the 
content of Shastric prescriptions in two forms. In 
Vidhi-chodanás or positive Shastric prescriptions, the 
dharma is a positive good (artha), viz., the good involved 
in the act enjoined; while in nishedha-chodanás, i.e., 
prohibitory or negative prescriptions, the dharma is 
abstention or cessation from some anartha or evil, i.e., 
from the sin and consequent punishment entailed by the 
nishiddha or prohibited aetion. 

Hence while according to Sánkhya, Bauddha and 
Nyáya-Vaisheshika systems dharma is essentially righte- 
ousness or virtue and thus a subjective trait or disposition 
of the mind or the self, according to the Miméámsnkas 
it is an objective category consisting, according to the 
Prábhákaras, in Apurva ora supersensuous verity involved 
in the Vedie preseriptions, and, according to the Bháttas, 
in the prescribed acts themselves, i.e., the acts prescribed 
by Vedic injunctions and prohibitions. But the question 
remains still to be considered as to how dharma or 
righteousness is related to Karma, i.e. the external act 
of duty. If dharma is a subjective category, is it an 
effect of the accomplishment of the karmas? How is 
it related then to the scriptural and  non-scriptural 
karmas respectively ? If it is an objective category, is 
it the duty itself, or an objective accomplishment of the 
duty, or an objective effect of the accomplishment ? Is 
it scriptural duty only? Or is it non-scriptural duty 
as well? Or is it mere ethical duty as conducive to 
the life of the spirit, not necessarily implying scriptural 
sanction? These are questions that necessarily arise in 
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connection with the question of dharma or righteousness. 
As involved in the question of dharma, they are also 
implicated in the consciousness of duty. We shall 
therefore next consider those questions before we proceed 
to the analysis of conscience proper. 

(1) What, then, is the moral value of karma according 
to the Bauddha? From what has been already explained 
it is obvious that for the Bauddha there is no merit 
in karma or duty in an objective sense and that it 
assumes a moral significance only as subjectively willed 
and accomplished and thus as modifying the subjective 
disposition of the agent. Hence according to him there 
is no inherent moral worth in karma, but only in its 
conduciveness to the purification of the mind. Thus 
the Shastric karmas have no inherent worth or excellence, 
their moral value being conditional only on their 
conduciveness to spiritual perfection. In so far therefore 
as Shastric and ceremonial acts fail to conduce to the 
life of the spirit, they are devoid of moral value and 
cannot be morally obligatory. ‘There is no good making 
a fetish of Vedic prescriptions, and the exercise of proper 
discrimination is necessary in the ascertainment of true 
moral duty. To be sure there are special moral codes 
even for the Bauddhus themselves. Thus there are 
different shilas, virtues, and charyyás, duties, laid down 
for the Updsakas, devotees, and for the shrávakas, 
learners, but they are so laid down not because they 
have any mysterious moral potency but only because 
they conduce to spiritual culture and thus are means 
to ethical discipline. Hence according to the Bauddhas 
even when karma is to be considered as having any 
moral significance, it is from the ethical standpoint as 
conducing to spiritual perfection and culture rather 
than from the standpoint of pure ceremonialism and 
formalism, I 
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(2) The Sánkhya in some respects resembles the 
Buddhist in this ethical view of karma, but there are 
also important differences. Thus according to Sánkhya 
there is no special spiritual significance attaching to 
Vedic (ánushravika) karmas. They involve himsá, 2.e., 
injury to sentient creatures, and thus cannot but lead 
to evil. Hence they cannot conduce to real spiritual 
good which is the agents freedom from the taint of 
Samsára or empirical life. It is this freedom, apavarga 
or moksha, this freedom from the whirlpool of the 
phenomenal life, that constitutes the highest purushártha 
or spiritual good. Compared with this even svarga or 
happiness in heaven is too insignificant a purushártha to 
be worthy of desire. This svarga indeed comes often in 
the wake of the proper accomplishment of the Vedic 
` prescriptions but as an effect that comes into being in 
time it is also bound to lapse and cease to be in course 
of time. It is thus contingent and perishable and thus 
can appear only as duhkha or suffering in comparison 
with the imperishable or eternal good which constitutes 
the essence of Transcendental Freedom or Moksha. 
Vedic Karma thus cannot lead to anything which is 
really good or worthy of desire. In so far as they are 
tainted by the impurity of himsá or injury to sentient 
beings, they are bound to bring suffering to the agent 
according to the law of karma or moral justice, and 
even when they lead to svarga or happiness in heaven 
they conduce only to a transient and perishable good 
and therefore a good or purushártha which can appear 
only as evil by the side of the imperishable Freedom 
which constitutes the essence of Moksha or Apavarza. 
And what applies to Vedic actions applies also to other 
empirical actions prompted by motives of gain or 
advantage. These also lead to suffering in so far as 


they involve the infliction of suffering, and even when- 
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they produce happiness, that happiness being perishable 
and liable to increase and decrease can appear only as 
evil (Drshtavadánushravikah sa hyavishuddhi-kshayáti- 
shayayuktah-* kárika."  Kámyeakamyeapi sádhyatvávi- 
sheshát-Vijnánabhikshu). In other words, according to 
Sánkhya, there is real spiritual value neither in drshta 
and kámya karmas, i.e., ordinary ethical actions but 
done from empirical motives, nor in ánushravika karmas 
i.e., ceremonials enjoined by the Shástras. They may 
lead to svarga, happiness in heaven, but this being 
perishable is only duhkha, i.e, a form of suffering. 
Besides, the impurity of injury (himsá), etc., involved in 
Vedic karmas will lead to suffering in due course even 
though the religious merit acquired thereby may bring 
about happiness in heaven for the time being. Hence, 
for the Sánkhya as for the Bauddhas the ceremonial is 
to be judged by ethical tests, but while for the Bauddhas 
there is no special significance attaching to ceremonials, 
i.e.. no potency or power in them to produce specific 
effects, it is not denied by Sánkhya that ceremony has 
a certain efficacy in leading to svarga or happiness in 
heaven. Such happiness however being perishable, the 
desire for it is condemned as a form of avidya or 
nescience, i.e., as arising from aviveka or absence of 
the proper discrimination of the true nature of reality 
Such non-discrimination is the ground of all impure 
actions and arise from a preponderance of the constituents 
of Tamas or Inertia and Rajas or Energy in the chitta 
or empirical self. When the Tamas and the Rajas 
Gunas will give way to the constituent of Sattva or 
Intelligence-stuff so that there will emerge in the 
empirical self a preponderance of Sattva over the other 
two constituents, non-discrimination will also give way 
to right discrimination or vivekakhyáti which will lead 
to Moksha or the true Freedom of the individual. It 
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is the Sáttvika Karmas, not originating in passion or 
intellectual indolence, that conduce to this sattva-vivr- 
ddhi or preponderance of Sattva in us, and such actions 
have thus real spiritual value, not the Vedic actions 
nor ordinary ethical actions from material motives of 
cain. 

(3) The Nyáya-Vaisheshikas however do not go as far 
as the Sankhya in the condemnation of ceremonialism. 
According to them, righteousness, dharma is indeed a 
quality of the Self (Atmaguna) and therefore subjective. 
in significance, but this subjective quality or trait is 
itself to be acquired through the proper discharge of 
an objective code of duties. ‘These duties are the 
sádháranadharmas or duties of universal scope and appli- 
cation and the Varnáshramadharmas or the duties of 
station in life. It is through the proper discharge of 
these common or universal duties and the speeial duties 
of one's Varna or social class and of one's Ashrama or 
specific stage in spiritual growth that one realises that 
special quality of the Self which constitutes dharma, 
virtue or righteousness. While the sádhárana or common 
dharmas constitute his properly ethical duties, the 
Varnáshramadharmas comprise both ceremonial actions 
as well as the duties of station in life. Hence ceremonial 
actions are not to be condemned as they are not devoid of 
moral significance as the Sánkhya supposes. They con- 
duce to dharma or righteousness when duly accomplished 
and are thus obligatory conformably to the social class, 
temperament and special powers of the moral agent. | 

According to Nyáya-Vaisheshikas therefore ceremo- 
nials are not to be discarded as morally useless, On the 
contrary, they are essential and indispensable for moral 
culture according to the social position and spiritual 
growth of the individual. But they are essential and 
indispensable not in the sense of being charged with 
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any non-natural magical potency, but in the sense of 
being conducive to the moral perfection of the agent. 
Hence ceremonials have validity and justification only 
from the ethical standpoint, z.e., as being conducive to 
moral improvement and culture, and are not obligatory 
per se nor as mysterious agencies of magical potency. 
This therefore is an attempt to vindicate ceremonials on 
rational grounds instead of simply accepting them on 
trust or on the authority of the Vedas. It thus stands 
midway between the unmitigated condemnation of 
ceremonialism on the one hand (as in Sankhya) and its 
blind acceptance on the other (as in Kumarila Bhatta's 
school). According to it, ceremonials have moral value, 
but only because they conduce to moral well-being, It 
is only in this sense that even Vaidha Himsa is justified, 
i.e., himsá or injury which is sanctioned by Vidhi or 
Vedic injunction. Such injunctions constitute a part 
of the moral code which is obligatory on every individual 
in accordance with his station in life. Such injunctions 
are thus authoritative as being conducive to morai 
well-being and moral training. This applies not merely 
to the beneficial part of these injunctions but also to 
himsá and the like which they may involve in special 
cases. Even these latter when enjoined in the Shástric 
code cannot be really evil but must be conducive to 
real good though we may not perceive how this can be. 
Hence the injunctions of scripture, even those that enjoin 
himsá or injury to others, have authority, but not as 
arbitrary fiats whose authority we must not challenge, 
but as conducive to the good of the individual. 

(4) The view of the Purva Mimamsakas is the 
diametrical opposite of the view of the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas 
in this respect. While the latter defend ceremonialism 
on ethical grounds and thus try to give a rational 
explanation of the ceremonial actions, the Miméámsakas 
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resolve even the ethical into the ceremonial and derive 
their validity from Vedic authority or scriptural pres- 
cription. ‘Thus according to them the duties all come 
under the class of ceremonial actions and are authori- 
tative only as being prescribed by Shastric injunction. 
This applies both to the nitvanaimittika-karmas or 
unconditional duties and  kámya-karmas or ordinary 
ethical duties from empirical motives. They are obli- 
gatory only as prescribed by an external Shastric code 
of injunctions and prohibitions (vidhinishedha) and not 
as conducive to moral well-being or perfection as Nyáya 
supposes. 

The above is thus an attempt to vindicate even the 
ethical from the standpoint of the ceremonial It is 
the view of the Purvamimámsakas and particularly of the 
Bhátta School of the Purvamimámsakas who represent 
the extreme externalistic conception of morality and 
accept ceremonialism in all its arbitrariness. 

(i) Thus according to the Bháttas, the ceremonial and 
sacrificial acts in themselves constitute dharma. Since 
they are prescribed by Shástra they must conduce to the 
agents good and as thus conducive to good (shreyaskara) 
they are dharma whose nature is to conduce to the 
agents highest good or nihshreyasah. This applies both 
to the nityanaimittika-karmas or unconditional duties 
and  kámyakarmas or ordinary ethical duties from 
empirical motives, the former producing beneficial results 
(phala) just like the latter and thus being duties, i.e., 
obligatory on the agent. 

(ii) The Prábhákaras however do not carry externa- 
lism as far as the Bháttas. They do not impugn the 
authority of the Vedic injunctions and ceremonial actions. 
On the contrary they accept these as the content of duty 
just as the Bháttas do. But they give an altogether 
different explanation of their authority. It is derived 
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according to the Prábhákaras not from their conduciveness 
to any ulterior end or consequence to be inferred from 
their being scripturally prescribed as the  Bháttas 
suppose but from their intrinsie validity as self-positing 
Duty or verity of the Moral order. This constitutes 
their Apurva intrinsic validity or as impersonal ontolo- 
eical verities of the moral order. It is revealed 
through a sel-evidencing experience in the Self which 
constitutes  preraná or moral prompting of the 
imperative. The Bháttas also assume Apurva, but this 
is, according to them, only a certain conduciveness 
to specific ends in the prescribed acts or duties and not 
the intrinsic essence of these acts as self-validating, 
self-establishing realities of the Moral order. Nor is it 
known, according to them, by any unique feeling of 
moral impulsion but only by implication (arthápatti) 
from their being seripturally prescribed as duties. Since 
they are prescribed by Shastra, they must be dharma or 
duty and since dharma is Shreyaokara, conducive to good, 
these duties must be conducive to specific ends such as 
happiness in heaven, etc. By implication it follows 
‘that there is Apurva or objective potency in these acts 
for specific ends or consequences. This Apurva however 
is not itself dharma, the acts themselves as seripturally 
prescribed being dharma and Apurva being only an 
implication of their essence as dharma or moral duty. 
The Naiyáyikas also accept Apurva but only as a 
subjective disposition or modification of the self, an 
Atma-samskára or specific subjective tendency which 
matures into consequences of happiness and suffering in 
a non-natural way according to the principles of moral 
justice. It is thus a subjective tendency and not an 
objective karmic potency, and is known by inference from 
its effects. The Prábhákaras however accept Apurva 
only in the sense of the intrinsic moral authority or 
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validity of the prescribed acts as impersonal moral 
verities. It is known neither by implication nor by 
inference but is immediately revealed to the self in the 
unique feeling of moral impulsion or preraná which is 
self-evidencing like the Self. It is this Apurva which 
appertains necessarily to the prescribed acts of scripture 
as duties that constitutes their moral authority or validity. 
Though the duties consist in the Shastric prescriptions, 
their moral authority is independent of Shástra being 
due to their ontological essence as duty which implies 
Apurva. Apurva is thus the ratio essendi, the reason 
or ground of their objective validity, while prerana, 
moral impulsion is the ratio cognoscendi, the reason or 
ground of the objective validity being subjectively known." 
The act has intrinsic authority on the moral agent as self- 
established moral verity which is its Apurva. This is 
revealed to the Self through moral prompting or impulsion 
which every such act necessarily induces, and this is 
preraná. ‘Through the conception of Preraná and Apurva 
the Prábhákaras thus seek to get over the pure exter- 
nalism of the Purvamimámsa. By the conception of 
intrinsic moral authority of duty as duty they are also able 
to distinguish between a disinterested, non-utilitarian 
morality of the nityanaimittika or unconditional duties and 
the utilitarian prudential morality of the kámya or condi- 
tional duties. For the Bháttas however there is no such 
disinterested morality in the strict sense, dharma neces- 
sarily implying conduciveness to good in the conditional 
as well as the unconditional duties, The Bháttas are also 
unable to get beyond ceremonialism and externalism as 
they regard Shástrie prescription not only as the only 
ground of the moral authority of the duties but also 
as the only evidence of their conduciveness to good. 

(5) In the preceding section we have considered the 
externalism of the Purvamimámsa, particularly the 
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Prábhákara view which builds an ethical interpretation 
of conscience and duty on the foundation of an external 
code. In this section we shall discuss the views of the 
Uttarmimámsá with regard to this question of the 
ethical value of ceremonials. Shankara’s views are of 
special interest in this respect. In a synthetic scheme 
of the moral life as a gradation of ascending stages 
Shankara tries to find a place for ceremonialism as well 
as ethics proper by their demarcation relatively to the 
spiritual end aimed at. Ramanuja however recognises 
only ethics proper, i.e. the ethical duties only, as 
conducing to divine knowledge. Some Ramdanuyjists 
however recognise the ceremonial duties also, these being 
required, in their view, for the preservation of the body 
and other auxiliaries of the spiritual life proper. 

(i) Shankara’s view.—Thus according to Shankara 
there are two márgas or paths of the spiritual life. (æ) 
One is the path (márga) of prabrtti or desire. It is the 
path intended for the person who participates in empirical 
life and who is governed by the feeling of attraction 
and aversion. Duty in this path, is what best subserves 
desire or kámaná. Hence duty (karma) is here a means 
to the satisfaction of desire; 2.e., to the realisation of 
the desired ends or consequences. "These ends may be 
empirical (drshta) or non-empirical (adrshta). Hence 
there are drshtárthaka-karmas or duties of empirical 
import and adyshtárthaka-karmas or duties of non-em- 
pirical import. The non-empirical duties are laid down 
in Vaidika-karma-kánda, i.e., in that part of the Vedas 
which deals with the nature and significance of karma. 
The empirical duties are known from vyavahára, t.e., 
from the customs and practices of men, and also from 
empirical sciences such as áyurveda, science of medicine, 
nitishástra, science of the rules of conduct, etc. These 
empirical and non-empirical duties together constitute 
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the moral code for the way of desire, z.e., they are the 
duties of the person who desires to make the best of his 
empirical life. ‘they however do not constitute the 
highest morality. Ensnaring man in the toils of the 
empirical life (samsára) they ensure only a relative 
satisfaction and not the highest satisfaction of freedom 
from all limitations. They have indeed a moral signi- 
ficance since merit (dharma) and consequent possibilities 
of karma are generated thereby. But their real value 
is in preparing the individual towards the higher morality 
of cessation (nibrtti). This latter is the other path or 
márga. Itis the path of knowledge and realisation in 
which the empirical life of duties becomes merged in 
the end. (Sarvakarma  pártha jnané parisamapyateé). 
Some Shankarites hold that the life of duties is only 
an inducement, consequences like happiness in heaven 
being held out with a view to draw on the ignorant 
multitudes. (Ajnaprarochandarthatvat-“* Advaita- Brahma- 
Siddhi "). These consequences attract them to the life 
of duties which is a precondition of the higher life of 
dispassion. (4) This latter is the higher life of the spirit. 
It is the life of absolute cessation from desire and 
therefore from duties prompted by desire. It thus is 
the sphere of the ethical virtues proper, z.e., of the 
disinterested virtues practised without reference to any 
extraneous, empirical end. It is the sphere of the 
fourfold training of the four disciplines (sádhanachatu 
shtaya), the sphere of purely ethical or spiritual culture 
which leads at last to Self-knowledge (Atmajnána) 
and through Self-knowledge to that Freedom-in-lifetime 
(Jivanmukti) which is the highest consummation of the 
spirit. The highest end is therefore the realisation of 
Self-knowledge, t.e., of the knowledge of the Self as 
identical with Brahma. By realising this knowledge the 
Spirit shakes off its limitations and bonds of finitude 
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and recovers its true essence as the unlimited and 
eternally accomplished being. The highest duty is that 
which conduces to this knowledge and the duties of 
the empirical life have moral significance only as a 
preparatory training for the discharge of the higher 
duty which leads to  Self-knowledge. For Shankara 
therefore the consummation of the ethico-spiritual life 
is a stage of the spirit towards which the perfection of 
knowledge is essential. The highest duties are those 
which conduce to this end of knowledge and all other 
duties are duties only as preparatory to the duties which 
culminate in true knowledge. Hence the highest duties 
are noetic rather than ethical and even the ethical 
duties are of moral significance as leading up to the 
noetic duties of the four disciplines, i.e. to duties 
which are strictly speaking  jnánángas, constituent 
members or moments in the realisation of knowledge. 
According to Shankara therefore the duties of the empiri 
cal life have no spiritual significance except as preparatory 
to the higher duties of contemplation on the ultimate 
esssence of the Transcendental Reality so that we must 
distinguish between two planes or paths of the moral 
life—(1) the plane of Lower Ethics, i.e., of the morality 
of worldly men which has only a worldly or empirical 
signifieance, or at best a mediate or indirect significance 
for the true ideal of the spirit which is a transcendent, 
non-empirical ideal, and (2) a plane of Higher Ethies, 
ie. of the higher morality of the dianoetic virtues 
which conduce directly to the realisation of knowledge 
and of freedom in knowledge. In this latter plane the 
ethical or wordly duties cease and only contemplation 
and its auxiliaries remain. | 

N.B.—In Manu and the Gitá however a third plane 
or path is recognised, vis., Nibrttakarmamárga or path 
of disinterested duties. It is a synthesis of Shankara's 
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two paths of desire (prabrtti) and cessation (nibrtti). 
Shankara's higher path of nibrtti or cessation from 
activity presents only a negative ideal which leads 
necessarily to spiritual bankruptcy. It implies in its 
later stages the cessation of all duties including nityá- 
naimittika or unconditional duties as well as the kámya 
or conditional duties. It is therefore a condition of 
spiritual void without content, 2.e., the negation or death 
of Spirit. Such nibrtti or cessation according to the 
Gitá cannot be an end-in-itself and can be recommended 
only as preparatory to the attitude of disinterestedness 
and detachment. The highest ideal is that which fills 
this void of nibrtti or cessation with concrete content, 
i.e, which brings disinterestedness to bear upon the 
accomplishment of the duties of life—the ideal or plane 
of nibrttakarma or disinterested performance of duty for 
duty's sake. It is the plane of karma without material 
motives, i.e., of the nityüánaimittikakarmas or uncondi- 
tional duties to be done simply from the sense of duty. 
(ii) Rdmanuja’s view.—1he view of Ramanuja fur- 
nishes a close parallel in this respect to that of the Gitá 
and of Manu. According to Ramanuja also the highest 
stage of the spirit is not one of karmasanyása or freedom 
from duty as Shankara supposes, but one of moral obliza- 
tions to be discharged disinterestedly without any desire 
for the consequence. But these duties have spiritual 
significance, according to him, not in themselves but in 
so far as they are serviceable to divine knowledge. Thus 
according to him works are to be abjured when they are 
obstacles to divine knowledge and to faith. There are 
punyakarmas or works of religious merit. "These lead to 
specifie ends or consequences such as happiness in heaven 
(svargádiphala). There are also pápakarmas or works of 
religious demerit. These lead to the opposite consequen- 
ces, viz., suffering and punishment. All pápakarmas or 
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works of demerit are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
Meritorious works (punyakarmas) are also obstacles when 
accomplished from interested motives, i.e., for reward or 
happiness. Only when the latter are accomplished dis- 
interestedly from a sense of pure duty, are they conducive 
to divine knowledge. Even then however they are unable 
to aecomplish this end through themselves, but such 
meritorious works disinterestedly accomplished are a 
means to that predominance of the power of enlightenment 
(sattyavivrddhi) which qualifies us for the spiritual life. 
In fact, mere works cannot produce anything but im- 
permanent and insignificant results. They thus conduce 
to ends which are only relative and insignificant and 
cannot themselves lead to Divine knowledge which is of 
absolute worth or value. (Kevalakarméánám alpásthira- 
phalatvajnánam cha karmamimámsávaseyam —*Shribhá- 
shya’). Such works are to be performed throughout life, 
i.e., in all stages or Ashramas of the spiritual life (Evam- 
rupayá dhruvánusmrteh sádhanáni yajnádini karmáni..... 
tadutpattaye sarványáshramakarmáni  yávajjivamanush- 
theyáni). Hence there is no supermoral plane of being, 
no plane of karmasanyása or freedom from the obligations 
of duty. Even the highest stage requires the due dis- 
charge of the unconditional duties (anabhisamhitaphala- 
karma) without desire for the consequence. Such duties 
are sattvavivrdhijanaka, i.e., increase our power for 
enlightenment, and are obligatory throughout life, i.e., 
in all stages of the spirit including the stage of absolute 
or divine knowledge (jnánavirodhi cha karma punyapápa- 
rupam...... Tasya cha jnánotpattivirodhitvam jnánotpatti- 
hetubhutasuddhasattvavirodhirajastamavivrddhid várena.... 
Tannirasanam cha anabhisamhitaphalena anusthitena 
dharmena). 

(iii) The view of Fenkatesha (of the Ramanujist 
School).— According to Rámánuja works are to be juddge 
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by their conduciveness to divine knowledge and therefore 
only works of religious merit accomplished without desire 
for the consequence are to be recognised as of moral value. 
According to Venkatesha however works are to be judged 
by their conduciveness to the realisation of the good and 
the avoidance of evil. Works therefore which are means 
to the attainment of the good are right. Similarly works 
which ensure the avoidance of evil are also right. Now 
good and evil may be empirical or non-empirical and 
there are laukika or natural means as well as alaukika or 
non-natural means for the attainment of good and the 
avoidance of evil. But while the secular or natural 
means assure only empirical results, the non-natural or 
scriptural means accomplish both empirical and non- 
empirical ends. The laukika means are known either by 
induction based on observation or from the various 
sciences such as Medicine, Morals, ete.  (Laukika 
hitáhitavoh anvayavyatireka — áyurvedanitishástrádikam 
pramánam.—'Nyayaparishuddhi' by Venkatesha). The 
alaukika or non-natural means are known from the Vedas 
(Alaukikahitáhitayostu vedah pramdnam). Even the 
natural means are not to be neglected. They are required 
for the preservation of the body which even the devotee 
who aims at meditation cannot do without. But they are 
to be resorted to only in such ways as not to hinder or 
impede the non-natural means prescribed by scripture. 
(Tadapi yogasádhanabhutasharirakshanártham mumuk- 
shánámapi  shrutismrtyádigavirodhena — anusaraniyam.) 
The scriptural prescriptions have only good and evil in 
view. Whatever is scripturally enjoined or forbidden is 
good or evil according to the scope and sphere of such 
injunctions and prohibitions: (yachcha shrutivihitam 
tadakhilamapi yathádhikáram hitam yachcha tannishid- 
dham tadakhilamapi ahitam...adhikárivishesham apekshya 
hi sarvo vidhirnishedhashcha). But how can there be 
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conduciveness to good in all seriptural works? Such 
works include unconditional duties as well as conditional 
duties for the accomplishment of relative ends. How 
can these conditional duties be regarded as conducive to 
anything really and absolutely good? Further the scrip- 
tural duties also involve destruction of life. How is such 
destruction compatible with their conduciveness to good ? 
The answer is that scriptural prescriptions always have 
reference to persons specifically coming within their 
application. There are persons who desire happiness and 
the cessation of unhappiness. For them the laukika 
means which may lead to suffering are undesirable in 
comparison with the scriptural means which produce 
the happiness without producing suffering. (Nanu 
abhichárádikarmanám . anarthahetunám — kshudrapuru- 
shárthasádhanánám cha kámyánám karmanám katham 
hitatvam ? Uchyate—adhikdrivishesham apekshya hi 
sarvo vidhirnishedhashcha...yo hi sukham duhkhanibrttim 
cha ichehhati tasya tatsádhana apekshamánasya laukikeshu 
sádhaneshu prabrttasya teshám nirayádihetubhutánartha- 
hetutvena tatpariháráya anarthahetutvarahitah sukhády- 
upáyáh pratipádyanté.) In fact, there is a justification 
for the conditional duties not only from this but also from 
the higher standpoint of the spiritual ideal of liberation 
or freedom. "The devotee who aims at spiritual freedom 
must praetise the prescribed duties up to his death. 
For this he must look to the preservation of his body. 
It follows therefore that for the sake of mere self- 
preservation not only himsá such as destruction of 
the enemy by scriptural means but also conditional 
duties for such relative and minor ends as bringing about 
a rainfall or ensuring a good harvest, are necessary. In 
this sense there is a moral justification even for those 
conditional scriptural duties which aim at relative and 
natural ends such as rainfall, economic comfort, etc., — 
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" iust as there is a justification even for destruction of 
life for the sake of preservation of the Self. As regards 
conditional duties which are prescribed for non-natural 
ends, they are raised, by being done without desire, to 
the position of the unconditional duties and are thus 
morally obligatory. Lastly, the unconditional duties are 
the means of avoiding evil and are thus good for all. 
In other words, the himsá which is prescribed by Shastra 
is only for self-preservation necessary for devotion. 
Similarly the conditional duties are means to devotion 
either as conducing to natural ends such as the neces- 
saries of physical life, or as accomplishing non-natural 
ends and thereby attaining the status of the unconditional 
duties through the attitude of disinterestedness. The 
unconditional duties are necessary for all for the 
avoidance of evil to which they are the means. The 
Shástrika prescriptions are thus our benevolent guides 
on the path of life full of dangers and obstacles. We 
are the children of Shastra aud Shiastra’s love to 
us is like that of a thousand parents. Mumukshorapi 
rakshakakshatriyAdyabhavé rákshasádyabhibhave cha át- 
marakshanártham  abhichárah karttavya  eva...anyathá 
aharaharanushtheyasyáprayánád-anuvarttaniyasya karmé- 
deruchehhedaprasangenopáyanishpatte mokshásiddhiprasa- 
ngzát. Vrshtynnádidrshtártháni cha Sarvüányupásandüni- 
shtotpattyoupáyikatayá tattadapeksháyámanushthe y dni. 
Páraloukikam tu tatphalabhisamdhi-virahena karmayo- 
gánushthánadasháyám  nityánaimittikeirekikrtya kartta- 
vyáni. XNeimittikáui hi sarváni prasaktánarthaparihárár- 
thatayá sarvahitáni eva. Evam nityáni...atah...** Shástram 
hi vatsalataram mátápitrsahasratah ” iti. 

Hence according to Venkatesha the natural means 
known from experience are to be resorted to only in 
such ways as not to conflict with the non-natural means 
of scripture. These latter are superior to the natural 
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means for the accomplishment of natural as well as 
non-natural ends. The Shástrika means do not bring 
suffering while the natural means may entail con- 
sequences of suffering and mischief. Further the natural 
means are of no avail for the accomplishment of non- 
natural ends, but the Shastrika means accomplish 
both natural and non-natural ends. Both natural and 
Shastrika means however are instruments for the attain- 
ment of good and avoidance of evil. This is true 
even of the Shástrika prescriptions which recommend 
destruction of life. Such destruction is prescribed only 
for self-preservation which even the pious devotee cannot 
do without. This also holds good in the case of the 
conditional prescriptions having empirical and relative 
ends in view. Such empirical ends are required for the 
natural life which the devotee has to live through the 
body to which he is attached. The conditional duties 
which have non-natural ends in view are however 
necessary in another way. By being done without desire 
they become the same as the unconditional duties which 
are indispensable for keeping out of harm's way. 

With Venkatesha, therefore, the ceremonial code loses 
its magical character and becomes homogeneous with the 
known laws of conduct, ;.e., with ethics. "The scriptural 
prescriptions are only better and surer means of attaining 
happiness and avoiding unhappiness and evil. Men, by 
following these injunctions, are prevented from running 
into devious ways of mischief and misery in the pursuit 
of the ends prompted by desire. There is a legitimate 
satisfaction, according to Venkatesha, even for prabrtti 
or desire—a satisfaction which Rámánuja will not allow. 
According to Rámánuja all desires must be subdued 
as being obstacles to divine knowledge. According to 
Venkatesha even desires have their place in the ethical 

—life, i.e, as means to meditation and devotion which 
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lead to spiritual freedom. Thus works from desire are 
not to be condemned altogether, neither empirical works 
nor the non-empirical works prescribed by scripture. 
Both are serviceable for the accomplishment of specific 
ends required even by the devotee, but as the non- 
empirical works are more effectively useful for these 
purposes, the empirical secular works must always be 
resorted to subserviently to the non-empirical works. 

The above is a fairly complete survey of the relation 
of Karma to the moral life as conceived in the different 
systems of Hindu Philosophy. We have seen that Karma 
includes, for the Hindu, both secular works based on 
experience and ceremonial duties prescribed by scripture. 
The secular works as conducing to relative empirical ends 
are regarded as having a certain value. But the greatest 
importance is attached to the scriptural duties which are 
either rationally justified or accepted on their own authori- 
ty. The Sánkhya alone is an exception in this respect 
condemning as it does all ceremonial actions without 
exception because of the evanescent character of their 
effects and of the impurities of animal slaughter, etc., 
which they involve. Even the Sánkhya however recog- 
nises in the scriptural duties a certain efficacy to lead to 
consequences of happiness and the like. 

Hence with nearly all Hindu systems the code of duty 
comprises not only the ethical code proper but also the 
ceremonial code of Vedie injunctions and prohibitions. 
The analysis of conscience or consciousness of duty thus 
resolves itself into the analysis of the consciousness of 
authority which attaches to a scriptural imperative or 
prescription. What is the nature of this Imperative or 
Command? How does it present itself as authoritative 
to the consciousness of the Moral agent? What precisely 
is its relation to the motive of thelatter? These are some 
of the questions which arise out of the imperative and 
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impelling character ascribed to Vidhivákyas or prescrip- 
tions of scripture. The answer to these questions gives 
us the analysis of conscience or cousciousness of duty. 
In the previous chapter we have dealt with the 
psychology of volition with special reference to the 
question of the motive to will. We have there considered 
two principal views of the character of the motive. It 
can be seen that these different views of the psychological 
motive will lead in their ethical application to different 
views of conscience and of schools of ethies. "The ques- 
tion of conscience is the question of the relation of the 
psyehologieal motive to the moral imperative. Hence the 
conceptions of the motive and of the moral imperative 
will lead to corresponding differences in the conception 
of conscience. We may suppose, e.g., that all acts are 
done with a view to some ishta, a desirable end or good, 
that this ishta or end is pleasure or happiness, or that it 
is some form of satisfaction other than pleasure, or again 
that it is an end other than either pleasure or satisfaction. 
Or, we may suppose that some acts are their own ends and 
do not stand in need of an ishta or extraneous end. It is 
obvious that these different views of the motive will also 
lead to different eonceptions of the moral imperative and 
thus to different views of conscience. Similarly we may 
also conceive Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in as many 
different ways. We may suppose, e.g., that it is only an 
additional motive appealing by means of ishtasádhantá or 
conduciveness to good. This will give us the hedonistic or 
Eudcemonistie view of conscience. We may suppose again 
that itis an independent source of authority which provides 
a new end, or again that Vidhi is its own end. It is 
obvious our conception of conscience will differ in each 
case according to our conception of the Shástric Imperative. 
We have therefore to consider the nature of Vidbi- 
Vákya or Seriptural Imperative and the character of its 
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impelling force or obligatoriness, i.e., we have to consider 
not only the general character of the Shastric Imperative 
but also its relation to the empirical motive of the indivi- 
dual. We shall therefore first consider the general mean- 
ing or import of a Vedic prescription and we shall next 
consider the relation between the imperative or command 
involved in such a prescription and the empirical will of 
the individual. 

The meaning of chodandé, Vidhivákya or Vedic Pres- 
cription :— 

What then is the nature of a Chodaná or Shastric 
prescription? What is the special mark or function 
of a Vedic injunction which distinguishes it from 
an empirical imperative or command? The question 
is considered in the *Shavarabháshya' on the Jaimini 
Sutras where the nature of  chodaná is described. 
It is pointed out that a  Shástric prescription has 
evidential value and validity in regard not only to 
the present but also the past, the future, the super- 
sensuous, the remote and the mediate. Hence it 
transcends all the limitations of space and time" and 
produces knowledge only of what is artha, tattva or reality. 
It is thus superior as a source of knowledge to sense- 
experience (indriyas) as well as the other sources of know- 
ledge. These latter cannot cross all limits of space and 
time while chodaná transcends all limitations. Chodand 
bhutam bhavantam bhavishyantam sukshmam vyavahitam 
viprakrshtam ityevam játiyam artham shaknoti adhiga- 
mayitum, na anyat kimchana indriyam.  Chodaná thus 
bridges the gulf between the empirical and the non- 
empirical, the phenomenal and the transcendental. No 
other pramána or méans of knowledge is capable of this. 
Hence chodana has the highest authority as pramána and 
‘this constitutes its obligatoriness on the moral agent 
as duty or dharma. 
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. The question therefore is: how is such a chodaná or 
Vedic prescription empirically known? How is the 
authority of a Scriptural Imperative empirically revealed 
to the moral agent? ‘This leads us to the next question, 
vis. 

The Genesis of Vidhipratyaya, Conscience, or Cons- 
ciousuess of the Imperative. 

The question here is: how does this Moral Imperative 
as embodied in a Scriptural Prescription establish itself 
as authoritative in the consciousness of the moral agent ? 
What is the nature of the process by means of which a 
Vidhivákya or scriptural prescription reveals itself as 
obligatory or morally binding ? 

It may be supposed that we have here only a particular 
form of physical or psychological necessity, that the 
command establishes itself in consciousness just as will 
accomplishes itself in the action willed, i.e., by a process 
in time. This is the view of the Bhattas according to 
which the Imperative is of the nature of bhávaná, 
becoming. There is a moral order and there are facts 
relating to that order whose nature is that of causation. 
These are the moral causes which are analogous to 
physical causes. 

The Prábhákaras here join issue with the Bhattas. 
Scriptural prescriptions are of the nature ef niyoga which 
is indeed a fact of the moral order, but is a realised 
or aecomplished fact and as such is not becoming but 
being. This distinguishes its relation to the moral agent 
from kriyákartrsambandha, the relation of the doer to 
his deed. The latter is a relation of causation, of 
psychological determination of the will. Hence it is 
essentially process, becoming or bhávaná in which the 
motive prompts or realises the act. Here however we 
have the revelation of something accomplished to the 
consciousness of the moral agent, a verity of the moral 
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order revealing itself as self-established, self-authoritative 
Law to the individual. Hence we have here an original 
or unique relation—the relation of a command to the 
agent commanded (preishya-preisha-sambandha) which 
differs radically from the relation of Kartá or agent to 
his kriyá or action willed. The latter is a relation of 
causation while this is only a relation of revelation 
which makes known the Law (prabartanám  jnápayati). 
Revelation is not causation being merely illumination 
or enlightenment. Niyoga only reveals the Law but does 
not compel, moral prompting being entirely different 
from physical or psychological prompting. 

The Bháttas however contend that the assumption of 
two kinds of relation is uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The concept of becoming (bhávaná) suffices to explain 
the authority of a Scriptural Imperative. When one 
hears a scriptural injunction one is conscious of two 
bhávanás or operative processes. It is these two processes 
that account for the obligatoriness or moral authority 
of such injunctions. (Iha hi lin Adi yukteshuvákyeshu, 
dvé bhavané pratiyaté shabdabhávaná arthabhávaná cha.) 
Thus one becomes conscious of a shabdabhávaná or 
operative process of the imperative when one hears a 
scriptural injunction and one is also conscious of an 
arthabhávaná or process of becoming in the self through 
which the imperative is realised in action. These two 
processes together constitute the mode of operation 
of the Vidhi or Scriptural Imperative in consciousness, 
One is a vyüápára or operative process of the shabda, 
i.e, of the Imperative itself. It is shabdabhávana, the 
operative agency of the categorical Imperative which 
calls forth purushaprabrtti or volition in the moral 
agent. The other is a vyápára or operative process in the 
purusha, ;.e., in the individual himself. It is arthabhá- 
vaná or operative agency of the individual's will which 
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brings about the act. The one is a process outside 
the individual, the other a process within him. The 
shabda-vyápára, the causal operation of the Imperative 
induces purushavyápára, the process of volition in the 
individual, and this latter realises the act which is to be 
done. 
Yobhávanakriyákarttrvishayaprayojakav yápárah 
purushasthah sa arthabhávaná yastu shabdaza. 
taprayojakavyápárah yatra — purushaprabrtti, 
sádhyatayá pratipádyate sa shabdabhávaná 
(* Nyaymanjari `) 
Tatra purushaprabrttyanukulobhávayetuh vyá- 
páravisheshah shábdibhávaná. Sá cha linam- 
shena  uchyate. Lin shravanó ayam mám 
pravartayati, matprabrttyanukulah vyápáraván 
ayam iti niyamena pratitih. Sá cha bhávaná 
amshatrayam apekshate sádhyam, sádhanam iti- 
karttavyatám cha. Kimbhávayet, kena bhávayet, 
katham bhávayet. Tatra Sádhyákánksháyam 
árthibhávanaá sádhyatvena anveti. 
(5 Arthamimámsá " of Laugákshi 
Bhaskara e writer on Purva- 
mimamse ). 
In Kantian language we may say there is an operative 
agency (vyápára) of the Pure Reason prescribing to the 
will, i.e., laying down a certain form for the guidance of 
the latter. This is shábdibhávaná or shabdavyápáüra. It 
is to be distinguished from árthibhávaná or purushavyá- 
pára which is the will realising something, i.e., seeking 
a particular satisfaction or accomplishing itself in a 
specific way. 

How then are the two bhávanás related ? According 
to Kumárila, the relation of the two operations being that 
of ekapratyayábhidheyatva, i.e., being ex pressed in one and 
the same affix, there cannot be any priority or posteriority 
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between them, logical or chronological. As a matter of 
fact the shabdabhávaná necessarily involves the artha- 
bhávaná. 'Thus the shabdabhávaná, the operation of the 
Imperative supposes three things : (1) sádhya or somethinz 
to be realised, (2) sádhana or means whereby to realise 
this something, and (3) itikarttavyntá or manner of 
realising this something by the proper means. Now the 
sadhyámsha, i.e., the object to be realised by operation of 
the Imperative is the inducement of purushaprabrtti, the 
volition of the agent. This inducement of the agent s 
will leads necessarily to the realisation of the empirical 
action which is arthabhávaná. Hence arthabhávaná is a 
necessary implicate of shabdabhávaná being involved 
in its sádhyámsha or part constituting the object to be 
realised. 

Consider for example the case of any particular 
Vidhi or Imperative such as ‘yajeta’ (saerifice in such and 
such ways). Here the injunctive or imperative consists 
of two parts—(1) the part which constitutes the dhátu or 
root expressing the nature of the act, vis., the sacrifice, 
and (2) the affix or pratyaya which expresses the act in 
the form of a command or imperative. 

The latter, ie., the pratyaya or affix again is 
divisible into (1) akhyátatva, £e, conjugational affix in 
general common to all tenses (dashakáládhikarana) and 
(2)lintva which expresses the element of imperative or 
command, 

Now what is expressed here by the affix or pratyaya, 
i.e., by the injunctive or lin of the akhyáta ? It expresses 
both shabdabhávaná, ie. the prompting force or operation 
of the imperative and arthabhávaná or operation of the 
will whieh brings about the act of sacrifice. Thus the 
operation of the imperative (the shabdabhávaná) consists 
in the inducement of the agents will (purushaprabrtti), 
this being its sádhyámsha or object to be realised, and the 
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wil which is thus generated necessarily leads to 
arthabhavana, i.e, the realisation of the act of sacrifice. 
Hence the operation of the imperative necessarily 
involves the operation of the empirical will which brings 
about the act, so that the two bhivanss, processes or 
operations are co-ordinate, the one necessarily implying 
the other. 

Some Bhéáttas however differ from Kumárila in this 
respect, i.e., as regards the two processes being co-ordinate 
or same in rank. ‘Thus some hold that as the shabda- 
bhávaná induces or leads to the arthabhávaná, the former 
is primary (pradhána) while the latter is auxiliary (guna). 
Others again hold that as it is the artha, the object which 
is realised that determines the operation of the injunctive, 
the arthabhávanfá is the principal operation, the shabda- 
bhávaná being only auxiliary or subservient. 

The Prábhákaras however do not accept two bhávanás 
or operations. We are not conscious of two bhávanáüs 
or processes when we hear a scriptural injunctive or 
Vidhivákya. We are conscious only of one bhávaná or 
process, viz., the process of volition in the agent which 
realises the act. This is nrthabhávanü which is subordi- 
nate to the Vidhi whose essence is injunction, i.e., revela- 
tion of the Law ^as authoritative as distinguished from 
causal determination or compulsion. "The lin expresses 
this injunctive or imperative character of the Vidhi or 
scriptural prescription and not any causal operation 
(bhávaná) nor the meaning of the root (dhátvartha). A 
scriptural command or Vidhi is obligatory by its very 
nature and necessarily reveals itself as authoritative 
or binding in the consciousness of the agent. It is 
cognised through a unique mode of consciousness, ütmá- 
kutavishesha, i.¢., a specific wave, excitement or impulse 
in the Self which is svaprakásha or self-Iuminous like the 
Self. Chodanávákya, the scriptural prescription, is the 
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occasion, nimitta or karana which induces this feeling of 
impulsion in the Self. On hearing such a maxim or 
prescription one becomes conscious of this impulsion in 
one-self. It isa self-validating experience, this Atmákuta 
or impulsion in the Atman which validates the Moral 
Imperative in consciousness. This Atmákuta is not 
however peculiar to moral impulsion or preraná. It 
exists also in laukikapreraná or non-moral impulsion. 
For example, it is present in request, invitation and other 
non-moral experience. Psychologically this moral preraná 
and the non-moral or lankika preraná are the same. In 
both cases there is this Atmakuta or impulse in the Self. 
This is a unique feeling which cannot be further analysed. 
If one has experienced it one knows what it is; if one 
has not experienced it one cannot understand what it is. 
It is a self-validating impulsion which is induced by 
shabda or verbal command and has thus the latter as its 
pramána or instrumental cause. We first know it in 
empirical, non-moral expereince as in request, invitation 
and the like. In the ease of chodanavakyas we have 
a certain nirupádhika vidhi or unconditional command 
which necessarily induces this feeling of impulsion. 
This is the knowledge-inducing or jnápaka function 
of a scriptural maxim or vidhivákva. By producing 
this impulsion or Atmákuta it becomes prabartaka, a 
motive to the will. The Imperative thus impels only 
in the sense of revealing the Law as duty, Ze, by 
inducing the knowledge of its authority. It is this 
sense of the authority of the Imperative in the form of 
the cognition that it is binding or obligatory on me as 
duty that constitutes the  pravartakatva, the power 
of motivation of the Vidhi. Preritoahamatra iti tu 
juánajanakatvam vidheh prabartakatvam. 

Linadibhyo vidhih prativate katham?  ...vyutpat- 
tishcha asya vyavabárát avakalpate, eil adhish va, 
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itti shrnvan briddhah cheshtamáno drshyate.  Chestá 
cha svátmani  prabarttiká avagamapurviki drshtá. 
Pratyakshadrshte cha amrádau sukhasádhanatayá 
anvayavyatirekabhyam avagaté tadanusmaranat 
prabartámánah kasmimshchidatmakuté  samupátó sati 
bhautikam vyápáram árabhaté. Sashcha atmadharmah 
átmá iva svasamvedyah. Ahampratyayagamyo bi atma 
nasau  parasmai darshayitum shakyaté, na cha na 
charchchayitum shakyaté. Tathá ayam átmani 
bhautikavyápárahetuh átmakutavisheshah na pramánán- 
taravedyah bhavati. Nacha na  vedyvaté...shabdebhyah 
sah avagamyate tathá na anyatah iti ataeva pramánán- 
taragocharadharma ityahuh. 

The átmákuta is thus no subtile force acting on the 
agent. Its function is to move the agent by making the 
Vidhi known. This motivation by revelation of the Law 
is radically different from bhávaná. ‘The latter is causal 
determination or compulsion; this is mere illumination 
or enlizhtenment. 

The Naiyáyikas however reject the Bhátta as well as 
the Prábhákara conception of the Moral Imperative. 
According to them there is here neither any impersonal 
operation of the Imperative (shabdabhávaná) nor any 
unique feeling of impulsion. The authority of the Vidhi 
is only the desire for the consequence presenting itselt in 
the form of moral obligation or duty. There is nothing 
unique in this consciousness of authority, it being only 
a form of phalechchha or desire for the consequence. 
As ichchhá or desire it is svasamvedya, i.e, known 
through itself. It is not shabdaikagocharah, induced 
only by shabda or verbal command. Being a compound 
of smrti, past experience, and abhilésha, desire, it may 
arise with or without a verbal command (smaranát 
abhiláshena vyavabhárah prabarttate—** Nyáy-manjari"). 
The Imperative appeals through this experience of the 
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consequence which it promises or holds out. Its valida- 
tion in consciousness is therefore only purushavyápára, 7.e.. 
a process in the moral agent consisting in the impulsion 
of desire which arises from the expectation of the conse- 
quence. Scriptural Imperatives are of course personal 
commands being the prescriptions of the Lord to 
imperfect finite beings. There is compulsion implied in 
such commands but this is only because the Lord creates 
good and evil through his injunctions and prohibitions. 
Whatever the Lord commands is good and is good because 
the Lord commands it. Similarly whatever the Lord 
forbids is evil and is evil because the Lord forbids it. 
The authority of the scriptural prescriptions on the will 
of the agent is thus a vyápára or process in the agent 
himself: it is the desire for the good and aversion 
towards the evil involved in the injunctions and prohi- 
bitions of scripture as the Lord's commands. It is these 
desires and aversions in the agent that are the real 
operative forces and moral authority is the operation of 
good and evil through the agents subjective desires 
and aversions. 

Hence according to the Naiyáyikas Vidhi is a personal 
command which compels acceptance through phalechchhá 
or desire for the consequence. It is thus compulsion, 
but only the compulsion of the subjective desire for good 
acting through the command of a Superior Person and 
compelling obedience through the promise of the result. 
It thus differs from shabdabhávaná which is an impersonal 
operation of the Imperative on the consciousness of the 
agent and acts on the latter independently of phalechchha 
or desire for the consequence. It also differs from niyoga 
which reveals the imperative as an end in itself through 
the feeling of Atmakuta or impulse in the Self. The 
átmákuta only enlightens, revealing the Law as self- 
authoritative or obligatory in ‘itself; it does not com pel 
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as according to the Naiyáyika nor act through the 
phalechchha or desire for the consequence. 

— Vidhi therefore may be conceived either as Personal 
. command or again as mere [Impersonal Law without a 
personal source or authority. Again if may be supposed 
to act empirically through phalechchhá or desire for the 
consequence or non-empirically either through the im- 
personal operation of the Imperative or by mere revelation 
of the Law. The consciousness of Vidhi thus involves 
preraná or sense of obligation in the agent which may be 
conceived either as obligation to a Superior Person or 
again as the impulsion of Impersonal Law realising or 
revealing itself in consciousness ns authoritative. We 
shall therefore have to consider the nature and implications 
of this preraná or sense of duty or obligation which a 
Vidhi necessarily implies. 


Analysis of. Preraná or Sense of Obligation. 


We have seen that it is the very nature of Vidhi as 
Imperative to inspire the consciousness of duty or 
obligation in the agent. We shall therefore have to 
consider what is involved or implied in this impelling 
character of the Imperative. Hence we shall have to 
consider not only the nature of this impulsion or preraná 
but also the source from which it is derived. And we 
shall also have to consider how this obligatoriness or 
impelling character stands related to the act which is 
commanded. Lastly we shall have to consider whether 
such obligation implies the subjective freedom of the 
moral agent and any objective personal source of the 
Imperative. Hence the questions to be considered are : — 

(a) Whence does Vidhi derive its prerakatva obliga- 
tory force on the moralagent? What is it that determines 
the authority of the Imperative in the conseiousness of 
the individual? Is it ishtasádhanatá or conduciveness 
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to good? In that case, what is this ishta or good * Is 
it sukha or empirical pleasure? Or is it duhkhábháva, 
i.e., mere freedom from suffering? Or is the Imperative 
its own end which validates itself independently of any 
extraneous end? 

(b) What is the nature of this impelling character or 
prerakatva? What is moral impulsion or moral prompt- 
ing? Is it compulsion? Or is it inducement by mere 
enlightenment ? Is there any difference between moral 
and psychological prompting ? 

(c) How is prerakatva, the impelling function of the 
Imperative, related to anushteyatva and karyatva, its 
function of objective prescription of a duty? How is 
subjective obligation related to the objective act enjoined ? 
What is the objective content of the subjective impalsion 
or oblization? Is it the imperative or command itself ? 
Or is it something other than the command, i.e., some 
ishta, end or good which is implied in the command ? 

(d) What does preraná or obligation imply subjectively 
and objectively ^ Does it imply freedom in the subject 
who feels the obligation? Does it again imply any 
Objective personal source of the Imperative to whom the 
subject is to owe his obligation ? . 

We have already partially considered the first two 
questions in connection with the Genesis of Vidhi-Pratyaya. 
We shall here go over the same questions again from 
another point of view. ‘This will be necessary as much 
for a complete analysis of preraná or obligation as for a 
fuller and more detailed consideration of these questions : 

(a) The source of the obligatoriness of Fidhi. 

The first question to be considered therefore is: what 
is the source of the obligatoriness or impelling character 
of the Imperative? Is the Vidhi or Imperative cognised 
as authoritative because of its conduciveness to good ? 
Or, is it authoritative in itself? It will be seen that the 
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answer to these questions will depend on our conception 
of the psychological motive? If the motive is always 
the consciousness of some good, the Moral Imperative 
must also appeal through the consciousness of good. If 
the motive however implies no such consciousness, the 
imperative will be obligatory independently of all consi- 
derations of utility. The question of the ultimate source 
or ground of moral obligation is thus intimately connec- 
ted with that of the nature of the psychological motive. 

In the ** Analysis of Volition ” we have seen that— 

(1) For the Charvikas, the motive is always pleasure 
and volition follows necessarily when there is a balance of 
pleasure over pain. 

(2) Forthe Naiváyvikas, the motive is some ishta or good, 
but this is not necessarily pleasure. It is either pleasure 
or the avoidance of pain in the case of kámyakarmas, i.e., 
ordinary empirical actions from material motives, ‘These 
suppose attraction (rága) and aversion (dvesha) in the 
agent and thus have pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
as motives. But for the mumukshu, the person seeking 
Transcendental Freedom, the ishta or good is dukbena 
átyantikah viyogab, total and absolute freedom from 
suffering. It differs essentially from the avoidance of 
pain which is prompted by aversion. Aversion is itself 
of the nature of pain and the avoidance of pain which 
it prompts is tainted by the pain of the aversion which 
prompts it. Hence freedom from pain thus attained is 
never absolute freedom. But the freedom which the 
mumukshu seeks arises from  dispassion or  virakti. 
Hence there is neither attraction nor aversion here, the 
motive being the prompting of total and absolute freedom 
from suflering sought from a dispassionate contemplation 
of the vanity of all things temporal. We have thus 
according to the Naiyáyika not merely the pathological 
motives of the attraction of pleasure and aversion towards 
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pain, but also a non-pathological motive in the case of 
the person seeking his Transcendental Freedom, a motive 
which consists in the pure or dispassionate desire for 
Moksha as the total and absolute freedom from suffering. 
Further, according to the Naiyáyika, motives are not 
given matters of fact which act mechanically on the 
agent. They are themselves the effects of subjective 
valuation or subjective self-determination, what is pleasure 
to one and therefore a motive, being not necessarily 
pleasure to another or a motive. 

(3) For the Prábhákaras, however, the motive is not 
ishtasádhanatájnána or consciousness of a good, but 
simply the cognition of something to be done as produced 
by the representation of it as specifying the self. It is 
the act to be done as self-appropriated or self-referred 
which is the real motive and this need not present itself 
as a good in order to move the will. 

The motive thus may be conceived either as the 
mechanical attraction of pleasure, or as a subjectively 
determined value of good, or again as the Self itself as 
identified with the act to be done. ‘These psychological 
differences in the conception of ths motive will lead to 
corresponding differences in the conception of duty or 
moral obligation. If the" motive, e.g., is mechanical 
attraction, moral obligation will be only mechanical 
compulsion. If the motive on the contrary is the good 
as subjectively determined, moral obligation will be only 
the authority of the agent’s freely chosen end or good 
presenting itself as duty to his will. Lastly, if the motive 
is simply the act as self-referred, moral obligation will 
be only the Imperative presenting itself as Law to the 
agent, 

(1) Thus, according to the Chárvákas the motive being 
nothing but the mechanical attraction of pleasure, duty 
or obligation is only ino mechanical impulsion of an 
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anticipated happiness. The consequence or end, viz., 
a balance of pleasure over pain, constitutes, according to 
them, the essence of the psychological motive. Moral 
obligation is the operation of the psychological motive 
in moral action and is thus only the attraction of the 
possible pleasure or happiness to be derived therefrom. 
The obligatoriness of the Moral Imperative is therefore 
only the causal operation of a foreseen or anticipated 
happiness on the agent's will. 

(2) Accordinz to the Naiyáyikas however, the motive 
being the conseiousness of ishta or good, the Imperative 
derives its force from a sanction, viz., ishtasidhanatva 
or conduciveness to good. ‘The obligatoriness of the 
Imperative is thus the worth or excellence of its end 
appealing to the consciousness of the agent. But as this 
worth or excellence itself depends on the agent’s kámaná 
or desire for the good and therefore on subjective 
valuation or subjective preference, obligatoriness also 
depends on the subjective kámaná or force of the agent's 
eraving for the end or good. "This kámaná, subjective 
craving or conative impulse in the agent, may be 
pathological or pure. "In the case of kámyakarmas or 
actions from material motives, it is pathological being 
either attraction for the good or aversion towards evil. 
In the case of the desire for Moksha or Transcendental 
Freedom on the contrary, it is pure being free from 
all pathological attraction (rága) and aversion (dvesha). 
Kámaná or subjective craving is thus a necessary factor 
in all action, being a determinant of the subjective worth 
or value of the end that constitutes the motive. In this 
aense it also determines obligatoriness of the Imperative 
just as does the worth of the end or good. A distinction 
however has to be made between the subjective and the 
objective aspects of the good as worthy or excellent, 
The fact that the good acquires subjective value or worth 
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through subjective preference or self-determination does 
not imply that it is objectively neutral. On the contrary 
it has objective intrinsic worth or excellence though 
this is presented to the subject only through subjective 
preference, Without an objective value there cannot 
be a subjective value, though the latter implies, besides 
the objective value, an act of subjective valuation or 
preference. The moral value has thus authority in two 
senses. In the first place, it has objective intrinsic 
authority as worthy or excellent, independently of the 
agent’s choice or preference. Secondly, it has subjective 
authority and this depends on the agent’s kámaná or 
desire for the particular value or end. Even in this case 
however the value itself is not created by the act of 
‘subjective valuation but only takes a subjective significance 
through it besides being a value in itself. Hence the 
authority in this case is not brought into being, but only 
subjectivised or presented to the consciousness of the agent 
through his kámaná or desire. ‘his constitutes obligatori- 
ness or subjective authority of the moral value which is 
thus a compound of the objective authority of the end 
and the force of the subjective desire or craving. Hence 
according to the Naiyáyikas, obligatoriness is to be distin- 
guished from the objective authority of the Imperative. 
In either case the authority is due to the Imperative being 
conducive to some desired end or good. But the objective 
authority arises from the intrinsic worth or value of the 
end or good, while obligatoriness is due to this objective 
value being subjectively appropriated through a particular 
kámaná or desire. In other words, there is an intrinsic 
worth in certain ends which ought to determine choice 
and this is their objective authority which is thus indepen- 
dent of our actually choosing them. When they are 
actually chosen, they acquire subjective in addition to 
their objective authority and this is their obligatoriness, 
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"he Naiyáyikas point out that the nature of moral 
obligation would be inexplicable without the conception 
of an end, good or ishta to be attained, there being no 
diserimination possible between virtue (dharma) and vice 
(adharma) without such a conception. Itarathá (pba- 
Ilábhávé) hi arthánarthaviveko na siddhyati (" Nyáyaman- 
jari”). It is through the phala or consequence, for 
example, that the wrongness of an act, like taking a 
Brahmin's life, becomes intelligible. Take away the 
consequence and the negative injunction forbidding 
such an act loses its meaning. (Evam punah brahmahat- 
váderapi naivástyadbarmatá (* Nytyamanjari ’). 

(3) According to Kumárila, the end, consequence or 
phala determines only the motive and the choice, but not 
the obligatoriness of the Jmperative. "The moral authority 
of the Imperative is thus independent of the end or 
consequence. The latter as constituting the motive is à 
psychological condition of the moral action, but does not 
determine the moral worth or excellence of it which has 
intrinsic authority on the agent ns Law. The phala or 
consequence is only prabarttaka, i.e, a psychological 
motive but is not vidheya, i.e., the object of the moral 
imperative. It is a psychological implicate of the moral 
action, an end as motive being necessary for moral as for 
all action, but it is not a moral implicate of the Impera- 
tive which is obligatory independently of the end or 
consequence. The phala may even be a metaphysical 
implicate of the vidhi or command, a command implying 
necessarily something to be accomplished, but it does 
not constitute its moral authority or obligatoriness. 

This view of Kumárila differs from the Nyáya view in 
two essentials. In the first place, a phala or consequence 
has to be conceived according to Nyáya, not merely 
because otherwise the Imperative will not be psychologi- 
cally impelling but also because otherwise the distinctions 
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of right and wrong will all be meaningless. According to 
Kumárila the phala or consequence has to be conceived 
because it is a logico-metaphysical rather than a moral 
implicate of the command or Imperative. Secondly, 
according to Nydya, the consequence as good or excellent 
determines the objeetive authority of the Imperative 
though not its subjective oblizatoriness which implies 
something more, viz, the agent’s subjective preference 
or kámaná. According to Kumarila however the conse- 
quence enters only into the psychological motivation of 
the act, and does not determine its authority or obligatori- 
ness on the agent. 

Kumárila's view, it will be seen, provides a plausible 
ground for the distinction of kámyzüdhiküra or relative 
application of the Imperative and nityanaimittikadhikara 
or its unconditional application. Thus the Imperative in- 
the first instance is hypothetical being conditional on 
the agents kámaniü or desire: if you desire the end or 
consequence, eg., Svarga or happiness in heaven, the 
Imperative binds you, embraces you within the scope of 
its authority. But even in this case, the authority is 
independent of the end, though coming into operation only 
after the choice, In the case of nityanaimittikádhikára or 
unconditional application of the Imperative, there is also 
phalakámanéá, desire for an end, viz., pratyaváyábháva or 
avoidance of the sin that would follow on non-performance. 
Here throughout life the agent is adhikrta or niyukta, 
i.c; under the authority of the Imperative. But it is not 
because of the phala or consequence, but because he is 
niyuktapurusha or morally appointed by the Imperative, 
that the latter binds him. There is indeed an end even 
in nityanaimittaka or unconditional duty, but it is only 
the agent’s motive that has reference to this end and not 
the authority of the duty. The Imperative would not 
have existed except for the artha or end to be realised by 
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the act, but it does not derive its imperative character 
from the end, but hus intrinsic, independent authority of 
its own. "he end is thus a psychological implicate or 
accompaniment of the Imperative, and does not constitute 
its mora! authority. 

(4) For the  Prébhákares | however there is no 
extraneous end in the Vidhi as Imperative, morally, 
psychologically, or metaphysically. The Imperative is 
its own end and constitutes the sanction, the motive as 
well as the moral authority of the Vidhi. It is the 
independent, intrinsic authority of the command which 
determines motive and choice. The very meaning of the 
Vidhi as a command implies this authority on the 
agent which thus determines choice because it ought to 
determine choice. The Vidhi thus constitutes its own 
end and does not imply any extraneous end as motive. 
The Naiyáyika who conceives an external sanction for 
the Imperative cannot explain moral obligation by his 
superfluous conception. Beyond the external end there 
must be another and thus the chain will drag on length- 
ening from end to end. Consequential or prudential 
morality thus leads to an indefinite series of ends that 
has no end. ‘The external end to have moral authority 
must lead to another, and that to another and so on 
indefinitely. We are thus in the anavastha or instability 
of an endless regress which the Naiyáyika can avoid only 
by investing the external consequence with intrinsic 
independent authority. But such superfluous assumption 
of an extraneous end which is an end-in-itself is neither 
legitimate nor self-consistent. If an extraneous end 
were to establish the authority of the Imperative in 
consciousness, it must also itself be established likewise 
through another, and if an end-in-itself is to be conceived 
it is superfluous to assume any extraneous end of moral 
authority. The fallacy of the Naiyfyika consists in 
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conceiving moral or Shastric Imperative on the analogy 
of secular injunction. Since the latter appeals through 
an external sanction, there must also be a sanction for 
the scriptural Imperative. The Naiyáyika forgets that 
in the case of the latter we have something which is 
ultimate, irreducible and absolute, while in the former 
only that which is derived and relative. "This essential 
difference between a Shastric and a secular injunction 
implies a corresponding difference between their respec- 
tive authority. A secular injunction has only derived 
and relative authority: it is heteronomous. A moral 
injunction (Vidhi) has absolute and independent autho- 
rity: it is autonomous (svatantra). Shastra is not so 
weak as to be incapable of realising itself. In fact even 
in secular injunction the impulsion itself is a unique 
feeling and not a form of the desire for the consequence, 
A consequence may be ordinarily implied, but the 
prompting of the injunction is not the prompting of the 
consequence through a subjective desire. The Naiyáyika 
also makes the mistake of supposinz that the psychological 
motive is necessarily the consciousness of some ishta or 
good. It is this erroneous psychology which vitiates his 
conception of moral authority or obligation. The motive 
to will is simply the consciousness of something to be 
done as produced by the representation of the act as a 
self-qualification. It is thus the self itself as identified 
with the act to be done which acts as motive, and not 
the consciousness of any good. In moral prompting, the 
real motive is thus not any consciousness of good but 
the Imperative itself as qualifying or specifying the 
Self. The real motive is thus not the prompting of any 
extraneous end or ishta, but the promptinz of the Impera- 
tive in consciousness, the consciousness of it as duty 
as arising from the representation of it as qualifying the 
Self. This preraná, subjective prompting or consciousness 
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of obligation as produced by the revelation of the Law 
in consciousness is allthat is required to move to action 
and not any consciousness of an extraneous end as the 
Naiyáyika thinks. As a matter of fact there is no such 
end or phala in nityachodanás or unconditional duties: 
these are obligatory throughout life and have to be 
accomplished without reference to any zood to be attained. 
These therefore cannot be satisfactorily explained 
according to the Nyáya consequentialism. The Naiyáyika 
is wrong in conceiving an end or phala as a necessary 
accompaniment of the Vidhi or Command. A Vidhi 
does not imply more than two anubandhas or necessary 
accompaniments of itself, viz., (1) adhikáránubandha or 
niyojya, i.e. an agent or person commanded (kasya 
niyogah) and (2) vishayánubandha, the act commanded 
or enjoined (kutra niyogah). The consequence or end is 
not one of these auxiliaries or necessary accompaniments 
of the Imperative. The phalakalpana or conception of 
an end is purushavuddhiprabhava, a representation of the 
understanding of the individual. It is thus relative to 
the understanding of the individual and not shástriya, t.e., 
the intended meaning of scripture (atahparam phala- 
kalpanam . purushavuddhiprabhavam na  shástriyam— 
* Nyáyamanjari "). The scriptural meaning implies only 
two conditions of the Imperative, viz., a niyojya or agent 
commanded and a vishaya or act commanded. The 
command impels simply by revealing the act as obliga- 
tory. Where the agent is impelled by lipsá or desire 
for the consequence as in kámyakarmas or duties from 
empirical motives, the Imperative becomes  udásina, 
indifferent or morally neutral. Thus the Imperative in 
kámya duties merely declares the act being a means to 
the end desired, its operation consisting only in the 
establishment of this sádhyasádhanabliáva or end-and- 
means relation and not in the investment of the end with 
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moral authority. The Vidhi thus does not derive its force 
from any extraneous end either in kámya or in nitya 
or unconditional duties. In an unconditional duty, the 
— Imperative is its own end and sanction and is thus self- 
authoritative or self-validating, while in kámya actions it 
is without any imperative character, its function being 
merely to establish a relation of means and end between 
the act and the consequence desired to be attained thereby : 
Váhye tu prabrttilaksharé bhautiké vyápáré yatra lipsyádi 
prabarttakántaram asti tatra bhavanti api vidheh prayok- 


trshaktih udásté. 


Pratishedhadhikaré api pratyaváyo na kalpaté 
Nishedhyavishayádeva labdhatvádadhikárinah 
Tatrásau kalpyamáno api narakádiphaládayah 
Avaidhatvam prapadyeta, na hyákánkshedrshi 
vidheh. 
—— Vidherapekshé dvé eva niyojyavishayau prati 
Tatpurané trptastu na vánchhaté tatoadhikam 
Niyojyastávadetávánkruddho arihananodyatah 


Vishayastannibrttishcha niyogo yatra gamyaté 
(* Nyáyamang]gari") 


What is true of Vidhi or positive injunction is also 
true of Nishedha or negative prescription, Here also 
there is no extraneous end, the Imperative being authori- 
tative in itself and constituting its own end. The concep- 
tion of an extraneous end, e.g., avoidance of pratyaváya 
or sin and consequent penalty is purushavuddhiprabhava, 
a product of the understanding which has nothing to do 
with the intrinsic moral authority of the prohibition. The 
prohibitory Imperative has both the two necessary accom- 
paniments (anubandhadvaya) without reference to any 
ulterior end or consequence. Thus the adhikára, the 
scope of the Imperative is given in the nishedhyavishaya, 
the prohibition of the act. Hence the Imperative does 
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not need to point beyond itself to any extraneous end. 
What it prescribes is simply refraining from the act 
forbidden, i.e., non-doing of what is not to be done. The 


doing here prescribed is thus not non-doing or refrainiug - 


from the non-doing or not-to-be-done action. It is only 
avoiding or refraining from the non-doing and not the 
consequences of the non-doing or not-to-be-done action 
which the Imperative has in view. By doing one simply 
avoids the non-doing and what the non-doing is. There is 
thus no ulterior end, no pathological motive, the Impera- 
tive or doing which is not non-doing or refraining from 
the not-to-be-done act being itself the end. 

Hence the Imperative directly imports nothing but 
Niyoga or the command enjoined. This is true of tbe 
positive as well as the negative form of the Imperative, 
there being no direct implieation of phalasádhanatá or 
conduciveness to an end in either case. But the phala or 
consequence may be indirectly implied in some cases, e.g., 
in the case of Imperatives which prescribe duties with 
reference to the satisfaction of particular desires. "These 
are the kámyakarmas or duties to be performed in view of 
some desired end or good. Empirical motivation being 
the essence of such actions or duties, there is necessary 
implication of an end or consequence. But such implica- 
tion is indirect and not direct, the moral autbority of the 
Imperative being independent of such implication. Thus 
(1) according to some, the Vidhi or Imperative being 
universally authoritative (sarvatrapreraka) cannot lose its 
imperative character (vidháyakatva) even in kámyakarmas. 
Hence it has moral authority even in these duties for the 
realisation of empirical ends—a quasi-obligatoriness which 
does not come into full operation on account of the agents 
subjective desire for the consequence. Hence its actual 
operation becomes restricted to the itikartyavatamsha, to 
the manner of accomplishing the end and does not extend 
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to the phalámsha, the end itself. In other words, the 
Imperative merely reveals the act as a means to the end 
desired instead of establishing its authority or obligatori- 
ness on the agent. Objectively the Vidhi indeed implies 
this authority as an Imperative or Command but this fails 
to come into operation on account of the agent's subjective 
desire for the end. Since the agent is moved by his desire 
or lipsá, the Vidhi becomes udásina, morally neutral or 
inoperative. The Moral Imperative can only be absolutely, 
independently authoritative. It thus necessarily loses its 
character of motivation.where a pathological desire comes 
into operation. (ii) Others of the Prábhákaras hold 
however that the Injunctive (Linádipratyaya) directly 
imports only the Command, Niyoga or the act as duty, but 
since the agent (niyojya) must also be actuated to the act 
commanded, it follows by logical implication (sámarthya) 
that the act in question must be conducive to the end 
which brings him under the scope of the Imperative. The 
direct meaning of the Vidhi is thus the act commanded 
and the phala or end enters through the adhikáránubandha 
or condition of its application: the duty ean impel only 
as the agent comes under its scope, and as this adhikára 
or application of the duty implies the agent's desire for 
the end, the end is logically implied in the duty or 
Imperative. In other words, the Vidhi as Imperative 
signifies mere objective duty, and since it can acquire 
subjective authority only through the agent's desire for 
the end which brings him under its application, the end 
must also be logically implied in the Imperative as being 
involved in the condition of a proper adhikári or agent 
under the Imperative. (iij) According to others again the 
phala or end is involved by implication in the very 
meaning of the sentence embodyinz the command. Thus 
there is anvaya, connexion. by meaning or import, 
between the niyojya, the person commanded and tbe 
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vishaya, the aet commanded. Now the  niyojya, the 
agent commanded, in the case of n kámya duty for the 
satisfaction of a desire, is a person who is under the 
influence of the particular desire (e.g., desire for svarga 
or happiness in heaven). It follows therefore that there 
must be a nexus of meaning between the enjoined acts 
(e.g., the sacrifice and the like) and the agent under the 
injunetion (e.g. the person desiring the happiness of 
heaven). But such connexion of meaning would be 
impossible if the sacrificial acts (yágádi) were not 
related to the desired end, viz.,-happiness in heaven, 
as guna to pradhána, 7.e., auxiliary to principal or means 
to end, from which follows sádhyasádhanabháva or the 
relation of means to end between the enjoined acts and 
the desired consequence. Hence according to (i) and (iii) 
the end (phala) is implied in kámyakarma though not 
directly present in the consciousness of the Imperative 
as authoritative or morally impelling, while according to 
(i) the presence of the end to the agent’s consciousness 
as a motive makes the Imperative morally inoperative. 
(cf. " Vivaranaprameyasangraha.’’) 

N.B.—Some of the Prábhákaras conceive phalasádha- 
natá or conduciveness to an end even in nitya or 
unconditional duties, though not admitting a direct 
knowledge of it in the person commanded. The end is 
only implied in the command, but not consciously present 
to the agent as a motive. 

Hence according to the Chárvákna, the obligatoriness 
of duty is only the mechanical attraction of pleasure while 
according to the Naiyáyikas it is only its ishtasádhanatá 
or conduciveness to an end appealing through the agent's 
desire. For the Bháttas and the Prábhákaras on the 
contrary it is independent of extraneous ends, an end 
being only necessary to constitute the psychological motive 
and not the moral authority of the duty accordiug to the 
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Bháttas, and being only implied and never consciously 
present to the agent, if present at all, aecording to the 
Prábhákaras. These different views of the nature of 
moral authority or obligatoriness imply also correspond- 
ingly different views of the nature of the operation of 
the Imperative on the azent's consciousness. The next 
question therefore to be considered is 


(b) What constitutes the prerakatva, th? impelling 
force of the Imperative or Fidhi. 


The question here is: how does the moral Imperative 
act on the agent's will? How does it influence conscious- 
ness so as to lead to the accomplishment of the duty ? 
Does it act mechanically just as one physical object acts 
on another? Or does it act in some other manner which 
differs altogether from mechanical action and constitutes 
a category by itself ? 

(1) We have Already seen that for the CAárrákes the 
oblizatoriness of the Vidhi is only the attraction of 
pleasure. Hence in this view the operation of the 
Imperative on the agent's will will be only the mechani- 
cal attraction of the anticipated happiness. This is 
extreme hedonistic determinism. 

(2) As against this we have the Refined Consequential- 
ism and Self-determinism of Nyaya which recognises a 
pure desire for the Good besides the pathological motives 
of pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding. According to 
this view the Imperative being obligatory through 
ishtasádhanatá or conduciveness to an end, the operation 
of the Imperative in consciousness is the operation 
of the desired end or good to which it conduces. But 
since the end itself is constituted or determined by the 
subjective desire or kámaná, the action of the Imperative 
implies also the action of the desire in the agents 
consciousness. The operation of the Imperative thus 
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consists in awakening the dormant desire by presenting 
adequate means for satisfying it. The Imperative 
presents the duty as conducive to the end. If the 
agent's desire is awakened thereby, the duty acts on the 
acent's will as being conducive to the desired end. 
Provided there is the desire or kámanéü, the Vidhi 
becomes operative, but the particular kámaná or desire 
depends on the agent's subjective preference. 

(3) According to Kumárila the operation of the 
Imperative is independent of any extrancous end just as 
is its authority or obligatoriness. A scriptural Injunctive 
(Vidhivákya) is charged with a peculiar prompting force 
(shabdabhávaná) which is of the nature of causation. 
This ealls forth purushaprabrtti, the agent's will which 
leads to the accomplishment of the act (arthabhávaná). 

(4) According to the Prábhákaras, we have here 
something different from causation or bhávaná. Bhavana 
is that in the agent which causes what was not: it 
is the causality of the will and actual willing or krti. 
Niyoga is not bhávaná in this sense: it does not cause or 
determine or bring into being. It is only a preraná or 
authoritative suggestion to the will. This suggestion is 
only the revelation of the Law as imperative and is 
distinct from physical or psychological compulsion or 
determination. Preraná, moral prompting, implies prai-- 
shyapraishasambandha, the relation of the command to 
the agent commanded. It thus differs from bhávaná or 
causation which is kriyákarttrsambandha or relation of 
the act of willing to the agent who wills it. Through 
this relation of command to the commanded, preraná or 
moral obligation is realised or revealed to the agent. 
Hence it comes first, is primary (prathama) in the con- 
sciousness of duty or moral impulsion. There is nlso 
kriyakarttrsambandhah, the relation of the act to the 
agent willing, but that is only secondary or derivative 
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(pásehátyah). Ayam adyah sambandhah, páschátyahstu 
kriyakarttrsambandhah. 

'Tatra hi praishyapraishasambandhayo sambandho ava- 
camyaté,. Kimanyashchátra kriyákarttrsambandho nava- 
gcamyaté? Na brumah návagamyaté iti, kim tu praishya- 
praishalakshanah api sambandhah prathamam avagamyaté. 
Preshito hi kriyám  karttum udyachchhati. Satyam 
kriyásambandhitayá sambhantsyaté kriyayá cha  (* Nya- 
yamang]gari '). 

Moral Impulsion thus involves the agent's relation to 
the command as well as his relation to the act commanded, 
but the latter is derivative being mediated through the 
former relation which is the revelation of the Law. The 
latter thus implies the former as its reason or ground, the 
agent's relation to the act or actual willing of the duty 
implying, besides the psychological process of the moral 
choice, the consciousness of the Imperative as its ground 
or prius. We have thus two moments or factors in the 
complex constituting moral willing—(1) the bhautikavyá- 
pára or empirical process in the azent which is derivative 
and secondary and is of the nature of bhávaná, causation 
or becoming and (2) the ground or reason of it which is 
preraná or moral impulsion and is mere revelation of the 
Law as distinguished from compulsion, mechanical deter- 
mination or causation. 

It may be objected that preraná or moral impulsion 
is itself a form of action or kriyá and thus the two 
sambandhas or relations are same in essence. But this 
misses the fundamental character of moral obligation 
which is only knowledge-inducing (jnápaka) and not 
action-making (káraka). Enlightenment (jnána) is not 
causation (kriya). The rational motive is no subtile force, 
jnápaka, what reveals, and káraka, what compels, being 
fundamentally distinct. The Vidhi, the Imperative is a 
motive (prabarttaka) simply by its function of revelation 
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of the Law, i.e, of the act as something commanded. 
Its suggestive force is through an appeal to the reason, 
but does not amount to a compulsion of the will. Nanu 
nedam ubhayam bhavati preshah api kriyá eva.  Pra- 
barttanam hi kurvvan prabarttayati ityuchyaté, soayam 
kriyásambandhah eva bhavati na tatoanyah praishyapraa- 
shasambandhah iti. Preritoaham atra iti tu jnánajana- 
katvam vidheh prabarttakatvam sah eshah prabarttanam 
inápayati na karoti iti anyah eva ayam kriyakarttrsam- 
bandhát praishyapraishasambandbah (* Nyáyamang]gari "). 
There are different forms of preraná, impulsion or 
suggestion as in request (anurodha), invitation (niman- 
trana)  favour-seeking (adhyeshana), ete. These are 
expresssed by the different moods, viz., lota, lin, etc. 
They are only different modes or modalities of preraná or 
suggestion, being due to the differences of upádhis or 
modalising cireumstances (Aupádhikáh abántarabhedáh). 
The modalising factors are the circumstances of its 
prayoga or application, i.e., the particular position of the 
impelled relatively to the preraka or person impelling. 
Thus the suggestion (preraná) may be of an equal to an 
equal (samavishayaprayoga), or of a superior to an inferior 
(hinavishayaprayoga), or again of an inferior to a superior 
(jyáyavishayaprayoga). In each case we have impulsion 
or suggestion in a particular form or mode and the 
particular form or mode is determined by the special 
circumstances of the suggestion as arising from the 
position of the person suggesting relatively to that of the 
person to whom he addresses his suggestion. In every 
case we have therefore the same thing, viz., impulsion 
though particularised or modalised by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of its application. In no case however is this 
impulsion of the nature of causation or compulsion. It 
is always suggestion by enlightenment and is to be 
distinguished from nijartha which is compulsion. Herein 
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the relation of praisha or command differs from the 
relation of doer and his deed (kriyAkarttrsambandha). 
The latter admits of different degrees of freedom: the 
agent may be partially compelled (kárita). Not so the 
former, there being no compulsion in inducement by 
knowledge which only reveals the Law and leaves the 
agent free to choose. The function of enlightenment 
ends with producing the consciousness of the Imperative, 
the actual willing of it being left to the agent's freedom, 
while the function of causation extends to actual willing, 
i.e., to a determination of the agents choice. It is for 
this reason that preraná, moral impulsion or persuasion 
is possible only in the case of the prabartamána, the 
person capable of free will and choice: e.g. a tree which 
lacks this freedom of the will is also incapable of preraná 
or moral persuasion by knowledge. (Anyá hi karotu, 
kuryát iti  pratitih, anyá cha kdarayati iti pratitih. 
Prayojakah vyápárah hi nijarthah, jnápakah vyápárah 
tu linarthah. Tatra hi káryam pashyatah prabarttanam, 
iha tu prabarttitasya káryadarshnam iti mahán bhedah. 
Praishah prabarttamánam  prerayati na aprabarttamanam 
sthávaram iti, na banaspati uchyate yajasveti. Na sthá- 
varádeh ayogyatvat “ Nyaya-mang]ari)." 

This impulsion or preraná is an Atmadharma or 
subjective determination of the Self. Like the Atman 
or Self it is. svasamvedya, known only through itself. It 
is not pramánántaravedya, known through any cther 
cognitive process or means of knowledge. It is an 
ultimate irreducible fact of consciousness just as the Self 
is or just as volition is. It is essentially a kind of 
Atmákuta, wave, excitement, or impulse in the Atma 
which is not bhávaná or becoming strictly speaking, but 
which is itself the hetu, ground or reason, of the bhauti- 
kavyápára, the empirical, psychological process which 
constitutes the willing of the act commanded, It can 
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only be felt where there is an imperative or command 
(shabda, vidhivákya) present to consciousness. It follows 
therefore that dharma, the code of duties that are morally 
obligatory, can be known only through shabdapramána 
or scriptural commands: the duties imply preraná, moral 
impulsion and are revealed through preraná and therefore 
can be known only through authoritative commands 
(shabda) and not through any other pramána or means of 
knowledge. 

According to the Prábhákaras therefore impulsion 
through suggestion or command is essentially of the 
nature of enlightenment or inducement by knowledge 
which does not interfere with the agent's freedom or 
compel obedience. 1t is thus no conative impulse in the 
agent, though it may lead to it through the agent's 
subjective choice. It is however not the simple cognition 
of a fact, but the cognition of an act or duty to be 
accomplished, implying a unique feeling of excitement 
or impulse in the Atman which is not however conative 
impulse or force. We have thus in preraná something 
which is new and unanalysable, a new category of 
determination which is not physical or psychological 
determination. It is determination or impulsion 
without compulsion or mechanical constraint on the 
freedom of the will. According to the Bhattas however 
the two determinations are. of the same order. The 
shábdibhávaná, the action of the Imperative is however 
trans-subjective, being the operation of the Impersonal 
Law on the agents will, while the árthi-bhávaná, 
the realisation of the Imperative is intro-subjective 
being the agent's accomplishment of the duty 
through the psychological operation of the motive. 
For the Naiydyikas on the contrary, there is no 
ex-subjective or trans-subjective operation, the action 
of the Imperative being only the operation of an end 
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or good influencing will through the agents desire or 
kámaná. 

(c) The question however remains to be considered as 
to what constitutes the object of the Imperative as 
distinguished from its mode of operation on the agents 
consciousness. ‘Though distinct from the question of 
operation or action, it is also closely connected with it. 
The action, the mode of operation of the Imperative, may 
be conceived only psychologically as the operation of an 
end or object of the Imperative as distinct from the 
imperative itself, an end which operates through the 
agents choice. It may also be conceived unpsychologi- 
cally as independently operative, an end of the Imperative 
to be accomplished being admitted at the same time as 
a psychological motive. Lastly, the imperative may be 
conceived as being itself its own end and therefore as 
the object to be accomplished, no extraneous end or 
object of the Imperative being conceived. We have 
therefore to consider this question of the end or object of 
the Imperative and its relation to the impelling function 
of the Imperative. 

What, then, is the object of the Imperative ? What 
is the anushtheya, the thing to be accomplished in the 
Imperative? Is the  ájná, the command, itself the 
anushtheya, the object to be accomplished? Or, does 
the command point beyond itself to something to be 
accomplished ? What is the kárya, the objective content 
of the duty in the Imperative? Is the Imperstive 
or command itself the duty that impels? Or, is the 
prerakatva, the impelling function of the Imperative, 
distinct from its anushtheyatva or function of an objective 
preseription of something to be accomplished ? Is the 
command distinct from what is commanded as duty? 
Or is it itself the duty which is commanded to be 
accom plished ? 


erre 
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(1) The Bháttas hold that the anushtheya, the object 
of the Imperative, is an ishta, end or good. The 
command necessarily refers to this end to be accomplished, 
an end being logically implied in the command as well 
as required for psychological motivation in the execution 
of it. The moral authority of the command is however 
independent of this end which is only a psychological 
and logical implicate of it. The moral impulsion 
(shabdabhávaná) is expsychological, the operation of 
the end being confined to arthabhávaná or the psycho- 
logical process of the accomplishment of the duty. It 
is only through a specific content as end or object that 
the operation of the Imperative embodies itself in 
concrete empirical willing. 

(2) According to the Naiyáyikas, however, there is 
no preraka or impelling function of the Imperative 
independent of its function of the prescription of an 
end to be accomplished. The end as_ subjectively 
determined by the agent’s desire or choice is not only 
the object of the command or Imperative but also the 
sanction of its authority or impelling function. We 
no doubt speak of the Imperative or vidhi as being itself 
impelling (preraka), but this is mere usage or conven- 
tion (vyávaháramátra). The ájná, the command,is not 
itself the sampádya, the object to be accomplished. 
The agent (anushthátá) certainly does not consider that 
the command (ájná) is itself to be accomplished 
(sampádyá). In accomplishing his duty he is conscious 
of accomplishing some ishta, end or good of his own. 
It is this ishta or end therefore that constitutes the 
object of the Imperative or Command, the ájná, the 
command itself serving only as an incitement to the 
same or as a sanction (in the juristic sense). Hence what 
impels is not the Command itself but the end or good 
which it holds out. Asa matter of fact, there may be 
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impulsion even witout a command, e.g., men may be 
prompted to action from the mere knowledge of a possible 
good even when such knowledge is not. acquired or 
conveyed through any Imperative or Command. 
Ajná hi náma naiványasampádyatvena camyaté 
Nánaushtháturiyam buddhirájná sampád yatámiti P 


Enam hi yasya kasyápi prabarteta sa ájnayá = 
Na cheha válomattádivaehanát yatnavar]itát — 
Satyapi preranájnáne prabartanté sachetasah x 
Bhayam náshankaté vasmatphalam vá api samihitam ,, 
Tathávidhasya rájnoapi nájnánusthiyaté janaih e 
Vartamánápadeshéapi phalam yatra avogamyaté n 
Tatra pravartaté loko linádishvashruteshvapi * 
Bhavatyárogyasam pattirbhunjánasya haritakim * 
Tatkámo bhakshayechcheti ko visheshah prabarttané ,, 
Anvayavyatirekábhyám tadevamanumanyate ie 


Prerakatvam phalasyaiva na niyogátmanah punah _,, 


The prerakatva, the impelling function, thus belongs 
to the phala, consequence or end, and not to the command 
itself. The command only incites by indicating the end 
to be accomplished and is not itself the thing to be 
accomplished. If the command were itself the object 
to be accomplished, men would be prompted to act even 
from the suggestions of little children and insane people. 
Men do not execute even the commands of the sovereign 
from the simple consciousness of a command without any 
hope of gain or fear of loss. And even where there is no 
impulsion through a command or imperative, men are 
actuated to specific acts through the simple expectation 
of a good. Consider the case, for example, of the person 
actuated to take myrobalan from a knowledge of its 
healing virtues. His knowledge may be only an 
inference based on agreement and difference and such 
‘inferential knowledge is sufficient to impel provided he 
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desires the healing in question. There is therefore no 
imperative necessary in impulsion, the consequence or 
end being the only necessary condition of impulsion. 
It is this end which is accom plished in the accomplish ment 
of the duty and it consitutes not only the object of 
aecomplishment in the duty but also its impelling force 
on the agent. It is wrong to make a distinction here 
between the object of the Imperative and its impelling 
force. The Bhátta conception of a shabdabhávaná or 
operation of the Imperative which is underived and 
independent of the object or end to be accomplished, is 
arbitrary and inconsistent with actual facts. Experience 
testifies not only to impulsion without an imperative 
but also to suggestions which are unavailing or fail to 
impel because of the absence of an end. 

For the Naiyáyikas therefore the object to be accom- 
plished is an end which is other than the Imperative or 
Command, an extraneous end which validates the 
Imperative and imparts to it its impelling character. 
Hence impulsion is derived or mediated through the end 
which alone has intrinsic value and validity. 

(3) For the Prabhikaras however the Imperative 
itself is its own end having absolute value and validity. 
There is therefore no extraneous end, not even as a 
psychological or logical implicate. ‘Ihe anushtheya, the 
thing to be accomplished, is the Imperative itself, the 
command  (ájná) and the object of the command 
(anushtheya? being one and the same thing. That this 
sameness or indentity is not apparent to us is due only 
to our intellectual indolence. When Law or Vidhi is the 
motive, the sense of an unsatisfied demand accompanies 
the action from beginning to end. Tt is this demand of 
the Law or Command which acts as the spur to action, 
and the fulfiülment of the Command or Niyoga requires 

nothinz but the agent and his actual willing it. ‘There 
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is thus no extraneous end involved, neither in the moral 
authority of the Command nor as a logical implicate of it 
nor also as a psychological condition of motivation, the 
Imperative or Command being itself the motive, the end 
and the sanction. Hence what is anushthita, accom- 
plished in the execution, is the ájná or command, the 
preraná, the subjective prompting or impulsion, being 
itself the sampádya, the object of accomplishment. 
According to some however there is a distinction between 
the subjective prompting or preraná of the Vidhi and the 
objective duty or kárya, a distinction however which 
does not imply absolute separateness or independence of 
ineaning. Thus (1) some hold that the prerakatva, the 
impelling function is shábda, 7.e., the primary and direct 
meaning of the Imperative or Injunctive, while káryatva, 
the function of objective prescription of a duty is ártha, 
i.e., follows by implication. (2) Others however consider the 
káryatva or objective function to be the primary meaning 
and  prerakatva or impelling function to be merely 
implied. In any case however there is only one meaning 
of the Imperative and not two, riz., one with the other 
as necessarily implied—either prerakatva, subjective 
prompting with aparityaktakaryabhava or necessary im- 
plication of an objective right or duty, or karyatva, 
objective duty with aparityaktaprerakabhava or necessary 
implication of subjective impulsion. 

N. B.—Vidyánandi in the Ashtasahasri enters into an 
extremely acute analysis of the meaning of Niyoga or 
Command with special reference to these two functions 
of objective prescription and subjective impulsion. The 
various possible interpretations of Niyoga which he 
considers in this connection constitute an invaluable 
contribution to the Doctrine of Conscience remarkable 
alike for the depth, the profundity and the subtlety 
of the analysis. There are according to him altogether 
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eleven different interpretations of Niyoga or the Moral 
Imperative. Thus — 

(1) According to some, Niyoga is káryarupa, t.e., 
of the nature of something to be done or ought to be 
done. Hence it refers to objective right, right as right 
considered objectively. Right or Duty thus conceived 
as having objective value and validity, że., as an 
objective fact belonging to the Moral Order, is the 
essence of the Moral Imperative or Command which 
constitutes Niyoga. Niyoga is thus objective duty 
(káryarupa) as distinguished from subjective prompting 
(preranárupa), but: it is shuddhakáryarupa, pure, un- 
conditional duty, duty as duty without the visheshanas 
or modalities. It is not this or that duty, but duty as 
such without the particular mode. “Give unto such 
and such persons," *'sacrifiee in such and such ways," 
ete..—these are duties, obligations to be discharged, but 
not pure duty, but only modalities, visheshanas or 
particular modes of duty. Niyoga is what is common 
to these all without the modalities or visheshanas—it is 
pure (shuddha) and absolute (anyanirapeksha). ‘This 
particular act or that particular act—these are only modes 
that do not enter into the pure consciousness of duty-— 
neither the particular mode of the act, nor desires (e.9., 
Svargzakámaná) and other psychological accompaniments. 
As to prerakatva, the subjective prompting or motive— 
that also does not enter into Niyoga as such. The 
accompanying modalities and the psychological accom- 
paniments have alike to be stripped off from Niyoga which 
is pure, unconditioned objective Right. The purity of 
Duty as Duty must not be spoiled by importing anything 
extraneous into it. 

(2) According to others, Niyoga is preraná, the 
subjective prompting and not anything objective such as 
the act. This prompting or moving force cannot he 
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ignored in the Niyoga. The objective factor, that which 
is to be done, is only an objective accompaniment and is 
inessential. It is the subjective prompting _that is 
essential—the  preraná in the sense of psychological 
motivation. The duty as such is only a means to the 
subjective impulsion. "Take away the latter and Niyoga 
loses all significance. It is the subjective impulsion or 
prompting that constitutes the value and the validity of 
the Niyoga. Niyoga is thus essentially this subjective 
prompting or prerana, the objective duty being only an 
accompaniment or means to it. But it is shuddhapreraná, 
pure, unadulterated preraná, or moral prompting from 
the pure sense of duty without pathologieal or, material 
motives. It is this pure impulsion from the sense of 
duty for duty's sake that constitutes the essence of the 
Niyoga or Command, not the objective duty or act 
commanded. The agent does not consider himself 
appointed (nijukta) under the Law unless he also feels 
that he is prerita, subjectively impelled or prompted by 
the sense of duty. It is preraná or subjective prompting 
therefore that is the essential factor in the command, the 
objective duty being inessential or adventitious. 

(3) According to others, Niyoga is neither pure 
objective duty nor the mere subjective prompting, neither 
mere kdryarupa nor mere preranárupa, but preranasahi- 
takáryarupa, z.e., kárya or objective duty as supported by 
the sense of preraná or impulsion. The emphasis is on 
the objective aspect, but the subjective impulsion must 
also be there. The pure act, the thing to be done, 
considered in itself, is not sufficient to constitute duty 
which must also present itself as my duty (mama idam 
káryam). Hence it must also be subjectively impelling, 
must operate as a motive on the agent in order to be 
presented as his kárya or duty. It completes itself in 
the kárya or duty and therefore the objective factor is 
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principal, but it must also present itself as mama kárya 
or my duty and therefore preraná or subjective prompting 
is also necessary. 

(4) According to others, Niyoga is preraná, subjective 
prompting, in the first instance, and kárya or duty only for 
the sake of the realisation of this preraná. Hence it is 
káryasahitapreraná, subjective impulsion modalised into 
objective duty. It is the subjective factor that is 
primary, but the objective duty as giving form to the 
subjective preraná is also necessary. 

(5) According to others, Niyoga is morally valid, 
authoritative. It is this which constitutes its prerakatva 
or prabartakatva. But whence does it derive this binding 
force, this authority on the agent or subject? The 
external act, the objective duty or kárya cannot have 
binding force on the subject. 'lhere is no zeftwre link 
between the kárya or duty and its preraná or validation 
in consciousness. The Kárya, the external act, cannot 
exercise authority on the free subject. It derives 
its authoritativeness by  upachüra or projection, not 
from its own nature. The duty validates itself in 
consciousness. There is pramánavyápára, a process 
of validation, through which it establishes itself. What 
then is the process? How does the duty establish its 
authority on the agent? The act as objective external 
fact cannot be obligatory on the subject. Its authority 
is only by upachdra, projection, of the Self on the 
external duty. It is the Self as Chaitanya or 
Illumination which is the real Pramána or validating 
authority. 'The Prameya, the object, is object because 
of the subjeet which is chidátmaka or Illumination. 
The object shines, is established as objeet, through the 
light of the validating subject which is the true validating 
authority. Its authority is thus derived from the 
subject or Self which is the Light of Intelligence or 
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Consciousness. It is this Light of Consciousness which 
is transferred by upachára to the external fact thereby 
investing it with objective authority or validity. "The 
free person does not submit to the dead matter of fact: 
it is the fact that derives its binding force from the Self 
which is the Light of Intellizence. 

(6) According to others, Niyoga is káryapreranayoh 
sam bandhah—the sambandha or link between the karya 
or duty and the preraná or subjective prompting. It is 
neither kárya or the act as duty, nor the agent's 
subjecting prompting, but the relation between the 
subjective and the objective factors—a certain indisso- 
luble nexus between the agent and his present duty. 

(7) According to others, Niyoga is not bare sambandha 
or relation, nor mere kárya or duty, nor simply the 
agents prompting, but is the samudaya, the entire 
complex of the duty, the prompting and the nexus. It 
is an organic whole of consciousness consisting of the 
subjective factor, the objective factor and the nexus— 
the concrete experience which is neither the one simply 
nor the other simply. By themselves these are all 
abstractions, Niyoga being the concrete whole of 
experience consisting of all these together. 

(8) According to others, Niyoga is Tadubhaya-vinir- 
mukta, is free alike from the subjective and the objective 
factors, being neither preranásvabháva, subjective impul- 
sion, nor káryasvabháva, objective duty. These are only 
modalities which are conditional, but Niyoga is absolute, 
unconditional Imperative and therefore represents some- 
thing Transcendental. Brahma is this Niyoga—the 
noumenal reality, the Absolute. It is the accomplished 
(siddha) Absolute that manifests itself to you under the 
phenomenal form of  kárya or sádhya, the form of 
something to be accomplished. Because Brahma is 
accomplished (siddha), prerakatva, subjective prompting, 
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kárya, objective duty, etc., must all be only phenomenal 
forms. They are modalisations of the timeless under 
the form of time. 

(9) According to others, Niyoga is the yantrárurha 
agent, the agent as the master of a machine or as using 
a certain instrument. The agent uses an instrument 
to accomplish something, to work out some end, and 
Niyoga is the agent as working out his end, the agent 
representing himself as driven along the path of fruition 
(vishayárurham átmánam gamyamánam prabartaté). The 
agent desires something which sets him to work along a 
particular line and Niyoga is the agent considering himself 
as vishayürurha, ;.e., as the master of or realising the 
object of his desire. Hence Niyoga is the agent conscious 
of himself as rising to fruition through a particular line 
of action. It is the agents subjective impulsion along a 
particular line as determined by the sense of progressive 
fruition. Hence it is preranárupa or subjective impulsion 
but not pure impulsion without pathological motives, but 
impulsion as determined by empirical ends and sustained 
and fed by the sense of progressive realisation. 

(10) According to others, Niyoga is bhogyarupa i.e., 
something which fulfils, something which conduces to 
fruition. It is therefore essentially an object, an object 
which conduces to the Self's fruition or fulfilment. But 
such an objeet cannot be considered as detached from the 
subject ; the bhogya, the object of experience or fruition, 
points necessarily to a bhoktá, experiencer or subject that 
is fulfilled. Hence there is self-reference (mamatvena 
vijnána) niyoga as bhogya or object conducing to fruition 
becomes merged as it were in the subject that is fulfilled 
(bhoktari vyavasthitam). But this is not all: bhogya 
implies also feeling of ownership (svámitvena abhimána), 
the feeling of self-appropriation. There is a bhogya or 

object of fruition only through the sense of ownership or 
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self-appropriation, bhoga or fruition necessarily implying 
the self as being fulfilled and therefore as being enriched 
by or as appropriating the object to itself. Niyoga 
therefore as bhogya or conducing to self-fulfilment implies 
this self-appropriation or svámitvena abhimána. But 
even this is not all. It must also determine the self as 
agent or doer (svam nirupyató), i.e., must be self-deter- 
mining besides being self-determined or self-appropriated 
as bhogya or object of fruition. It is only as it determines 
the self as bhogya that the latter is a moral agent; till 
then he is not à moral agent and the Niyoga has no 
application. Niyoga is thus the self-determining and 
self-determined bhogya, the bhogya which constitutes its 
experiencer and is itself constituted by its experiencer. 
Further as bhogya or object of fruition, it is not siddha, 
accomplished, but sádhya, to be accomplished. In other 
words, it represents a satisfaction which is fo be thus 
implying an element of becoming—the realisation of 
what is possible. Hence Niyoga is the self-appropriated 
and self-determining bhogya in the form of a duty to be 
accomplished. But it is not pure unconditioned duty 
(shuddhakáryarupa) without subjective or psychological 
accompaniments but duty constituted by as well as 
constitutive of its subjective conditions. 

(11) According to others, Niyoga is the agent himself 
(Purushaeva niyogah), the agent determining himself by 
the aet (karyavishishtah purusha). The agent is both 
the sidhaka, accomplisher, and sádhya, accomplished. In 
accomplishing Niyoga, the agent accomplishes himself. 
It is not the act which is really accomplished or sadbita, 
but the agent who acts. The agent no doubt says to 
himself “this is my kárya or duty", but this is only 
because he conceives himself as fulfilled in this particular 
mode. It is the agent therefore that realises himself and 
the agent is therefore the Niyoga. 
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Hence Niyoga may be conceived either (1) as 
unconditioned objective duty, or (2) as pure subjective 
impulsion, or (3) as duty with preraná as auxiliary, or 
(4) as preraná with duty as an accompaniment, or (5) 
as the free person prescribing freely to itself, or (6) as 
the bare link between the preraná and the duty, or (7) 
as the entire complex of the duty, the preraná and the 
‘link, or (8) as the Transcendental Absolute as the 
negation of both preraná and duty as phenomenal forms, 
or (9) as empirical preraná or impulsion implying patho- 
logical motives and also the objective act as conditions, or 
(10) as empirical duty implying subjective determination 
and realisation in time, or (11) as the Self itself. It will 
be seen that (9) is the hedonistic and empirical form of 
pure, unconditioned preranarupa just as (10) represents 
the empirical form of unconditioned — káryarupa. 
Again both (5) and (11) consider Niyoga from the stand- 
point of the Self but while (5) considers the Self 
as Self-validating, Self-establishing experience, (11) 
considers it as Self.fulfilment or — Self-realisation. 
Lastly, both (5) and (8) emphasise the factor of validation 
through the Light of Consciousness or chaitanya, but 
while in (5) this is considered from the standpoint of 
the individual subject or Self, in (8) it is regarded as the 
essence of the Transcendental Brahma or Absolute. 

(d) We shall now consider the last question, viz., 
the implications, subjective and objective, of Niyoga as 
the Moral Imperative. Two questions will have to be 
discussed in this connection 

(1) Does Niyoga imply subjective freedom or the 
agents free will? And 

(2) Does Niyoga imply an objective, personal source— 
a superior or Perfect Person as the Lawgiver to the 


Moral agent ? 
(1) As regards the question of subjective freedom, 
it is contended that it is a necessary implication of the 
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Moral Imperative. The Imperative, it is argued, being 
prabartanárupa, or actuating in character, necessarily 
implies a corresponding capacity or competency in the 
agent to accomplish it. It would bea moral as well as 
a logical absurdity for the Imperative to actuate the 
agent to anything which it is not in his power to accom- 
plish. The ‘ Ought,” the Imperative of the Vidhi, thus 
necessarily implies "" can,” że., the agents capacity 
to accomplish it. (Prabarttanárupo hi Vdhih  arthát 
samihitasádhanashaktim vodhayati. —|Prabarttaná cha 
ashakyavishayá na sambhavati ; iti shvádeva aprámányam- 
Párthasárathimishras  ''Shástradipika " ). Hence there 
cannot be any moral injunction in respect of the 
impracticable or impossible—a command which enjoins 
the unattainable or impracticable loses all moral signi- 
ficance and authority by the very fact. 

It follows therefore that the agent’s subjective 
competency or freedom is a psychological as well as a 
logico-ethical implicate of the Moral Imperative. The 
. Imperative can impel or actuate only through the agent’s 
subjective consciousness of competency or freedom as a 
psychological condition, and it would be a logical 
absurdity which would deprive it of its validity or moral 
authority if the imperative were to enjoin anything 
which is by nature beyond the power of the agent to 
realise. Niyoga thus implies the agent’s subjective 
freedom psychologically, logically as well as morally. 

(2) Asregards the question of an objective implication 
of a personal source, there are two schools of Hindu 
thought, viz., (2) the school of Paurusheya-vádinas which 
conceives a personal (Paurusheya) source of the Niyoga 
and (ii) the school of Apaurusheya-vadinas which conceives 
it as Impersonal Law without any personal source. Thus 
according to the Chárvákas, the Bauddhas, the Jainas, 
the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas and the Háméánujists, Niyoga is 
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a Personal prescription of a superior to an inferior 
being, while according to the Purvamimamsakas (i.e., the 
Bháttas, the Prábhákaras, etc.) it is Impersonal Law 
without a Lawgiver. 

For the Chárvákas however Niyoga is only the 
command of the earthly king (rájájná) and not of any 
perfect person as ordinarily assumed. As a matter of 
fact there is no such perfect person nor any supersensuous 
satisfaction which he can vouchsafe as the sanetion of 
the command. Wordly pleasures are the only possible 
pleasures and the law of the king as the dispenser of 
earthly happiness is therefore the true Moral Law. 

For the Jainas and the Bauddhas however, the Law is 
the declaration of the A ptas or Seers of the transcendental 
plane—persons who by acquiring personal experience of 
matters of spiritual significance are competent judges of 
what is truly right or wrong. Hence Niyoga represents 
the verdict of spiritual experts, persons who have acquired 
spiritual insight and vision. ‘The Vátsyáyanabháshya 
notes the following characteristics of these spiritual 
experts or Aptas: kim punaráptánám prámányam ? Sák- 
shátkrtadharmatá, bhutadayá, yathábhutárthachikh yápayi- 
shá iti. Aptáh khalu sákshátkrtdharmanah idam háta- 
vyam ayamasya hánihetuh idam asya adhigantavyam 
ayamasya adhigamaheturiti bhutáni anukampanté. Tes- 
hám khalu bai pránabhrtám svayam anavavudhyamánánám 
na anyat upadeshát avavodhakaranamasti, na cha anava- 
vodhe samihavarjanam vá, na vá akrtva svastibhávah, 
nápi asya anyah upakárakah api asti, hanta vayamebhyo 
yathadarshanam yathabhutam upadishámah. 

An Apta, therefore, is one who is possessed of— 

Sákshákrtadharmatá, i.e, right judgment as to what 
is dharma or duty by virtue of direct, personal experience. 

Bhutadayd, compasssion towards all sentient creatures 
sincerely wishing that they should know the right from 
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the wrong, the beneficial from the injurious, in order to 
attain the one and avoid the other. 

Yathábhutárthaehikhyápayishá, the desire to teach 

sentient beings the nature of things as they really are, 
i.e., to teach them as to what is really injurious and should 
be avoided and what is really beneficial and should be 
sought—a desire which proceeds from the knowledge that 
they cannot themselves know either the one or the other 
and the means of avoiding the one or attaining the other, 
and also that they have not anybody else to help them to 
a knowledge of these things. 
. it follows from the above that the Apta is free from 
the faults and shortcomings which vitiate the knowledge of 
ordinary mortals—the faults, e.g., of carelessness ( pramáda), 
error (viparyaya), greed (vipralipsá), defects of sense- 
organs (indriyadosha), etc. 

It is the declarations of these Aptas, perfect or 
perfected persons, that constitute Niyoga according to the 
Bauddhas and Jainas. But this does not imply however 
that there is an eternally perfect being whose commands 
constitute the Moral Imperative or Niyoga. The Bauddhas 
and Jainas, being atheists, do not admit any such eternally 
perfect being. In place of such a being they assume an 
endless series of perfected persons who acquire perfection 
in course of time—an endless series in which the preceding 


Aptas stand as preceptors to those who succeed. 

The Nyáya-Vaisheshikas and the Rámánujists on the 
contrary conceive an Isvara or Lord as the prescriber of 
the Moral Law, an Eternally Perfect being who lays 
down the duty for man in a code of injunctions and 
prohibitions. But while according to Raménujists the 
commands represent the Intelligence of the Lord, z.e., his 
knowledge of what is truly right and what is wrong, 
according to the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas they represent only 
the will of the Lord, i.e., his mere pleasure or fiat. 

21 
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The Purvamimámsakas however do away altogether 
with the conception of a personal source. Niyoga in their 
view is an impersonal verity of the Moral Order—a Law 
which has intrinsic validity without being a personal 
command. For what is Niyoga? It is Vidhivákya, i.e., 
the declaration of scripture. Now a declaration (vákya) 
is its own evidence or pramána. It is self-validating, self- 
evident by nature and can be overthrown only by 
vaktrdosha or fault of the speaker. But the Vedas have 
no speaker or Vaktá, there is no personal source of the 
Apaurushéya Vedas. Hence there is also no vaktrdosha, no 
fault of the speaker to vitiate the purity of the Vedic 
declarations. Such declarations have thus intrinsic 
validity without implying a personal source. These self- 
evident, self-authoritative Vedic Declarations constitute 
the Moral Law which is Niyoga. The moral Law is thus 
the Impersonal Law of the Vedas without a lawgiver. 

The Naiyáyikas however point out that the mere 
absence of vitiation by the speaker's faults does not 
constitute the prámánya, the evidential value or validity, 
of the Vedic Declarations. This is only a negative 
condition of their validity which supposes also other 
positive conditions such as direct experience, etc.  With- 
out these the Scriptural Declarations will lose all 
authority. The Mimamsaka conception of the self- 
evident character of all declarations is an arbitrary 
assumption which does not bear examination. The 
Mimámsakas ignore the element of personal experience 
and other positive factors involved in the validation of 
the Moral Imperative. 

We have so far considered tbe nature and implications 
of the Moral Imperative without reference to the nature 
of the specific duties enjoined. We have seen however 
that there are not only nityanaimittika or anconditional 

duties for the individual but also kámyakarmas or duties 
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which are conditional on the agent's subjective desire 
for an end. "The question therefore remains to be 
considered how the Imperative is to be conceived in 
regard to these conditional duties. These duties imply 
the agents desire for empirical ends and yet according 
to the Bháttas and the Prábhákaras the Imperative is 
independent, in its authority as well asits operation, of 
any subjective desire of the agent. We shall therefore 
have to consider now : 

The Nature of the Imperative or Vidhi in the con- 
ditional duties (kámyakarmas), particularly those that in- 
volve evil in the form of himsd or injury to sentient beings. 

Such himsá or destruction of life is part. of many 
kámya duties such as shyena, agnishoma, etc. Thus shyena 
is the specific ceremonial duty which is obligatory on 
the individual who wants to destroy his enemy. In so 
far as it enables him to attain this end it involves anartha 
or evil in the form of destruction of life. The question 
therefore has to be considered how from the Prábhákara 
and the Bhátta standpoints these can be conceived as 
obligations or duties conducive to the agents merit, 
particularly the acts involving anartha or evil. 

(a) The Prábhákara view: The Prábhákaras contend 
that the Imperative as prabarttaka, morally obligatory 
or impelling, requires only two things, viz., a niyojya or 
person commanded and a vishaya or act commanded. 
These are the anuvandhadvayas, the two necessary 
accompaniments, of Vidhi or Moral Imperative.. Now 
in kámyakarmachodaná or injunction as to a conditional 
duty we have these two anubandhas or necessary aecom- 
paniments respectively in the person desiring something 
and the act which is laid down for the satisfaction of 
the desire. For example, in the injunction svargakáma 
yajeta, he that desires happiness in heaven must perform 
this particular sacrifice, we have the adhikáránubandha, 
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"the subject of the command, in the term “ svargakáma ” 
| or ‘the agent who desires happiness in heaven’ and the 
""ishayánubandha, i.e., object or act commanded, in'the 
term yajeta, ‘the injunction of the particular sacrifice.’ 
It follows therefore by logical implication that the act, 
viz., yajikriyá or particular sacrificial ceremony which 
is the bhávártha or object of the injunction, must be 
svargasidhana, i.e. a means to the desired happiness in 
heaven. If these were not so, the term svargakáma 
would be meaningless. Why should there be reference 
not merely to an agent but also to an agent desiring a 
particular end, viz., a specific satisfaction or happiness, 
if the enjoined duty had nothing to do with the particular 
end in question? It therefore necessarily follows that 
the act of sacrifice is a means (sádhana) and the 
happiness in heaven the end (sádhya ) and there is 
sádhyasádhanabháva or relation of means and end be- 
tween them. Hence this sádhyasádhanapratiti or sense 
of a means-and-end relation is /ogically implied in the 
prompting of the Imperative or Vidbi. But in this 
case the prabarttakatva, the impelling character, of the 
Widhi as the Moral Imperative, does not exend to 
svargádiphala or ends of happiness in heaven, etc. The 
agent is prompted by his own subjective desire or lipsá 
towards this end, and as this empirical, pathological motive 
intervenes in a kámya duty prompted by the agent's 
desire, the Vidhi as the non-empirical moral motive 
becomes udásina or indifferent. In other words, the 
Imperative is deprived of its character of moral impulsion 
or motivation through the presence of the empirical or 
material motive. 'Theonly operation of the Imperative 
in this case is to produce the sádhyasádhanapratiti or 
consciousness of the act as a means to the desired end, 
and to indicate the itikartyavyatá, the manner of accom- 
plishing the act and thereby the end to which it is a 
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means. "These are the only functions of the Imperative 
in the conditional duties which imply desire in the agent 
and refer to specific empirical ends. In the nitya or 
unconditional duties however there being no extraneous 
end or consequence, there is also no subjective desire 
orlipsá as a motive. Hence the Imperative bere is a 
motive to the act ‘itself, its function extending to 
motivation as well to the indication of the manner of 
accomplishing the duty in question. The two anubandhas 
or accompaniments here are :—(1) the niyojya or adhikári, 
i.e. the agent commanded, in this case irrespectively 
of his personal craving or wish, and (2) the vishaya or 
bhávárthn, ;.e., the act enjoined. Since there is no 
subjective motive, the vishaya, the objective act, is 
itself the moving or prompting force. 

Now let us consider the cases of agnishomiya himsá 
and shyena. The one involves evil in the form ‘of 
pashugháta or slaughter of animals, this being ‘part of 
the sacrificial ceremony. ‘The other also involves évil, 
viz. in the form of the destruction of the enemy, this 
being the object of the shyenayága or ceremony of shyena. 
Now we have seen that in the case of kámya, empirical 
or conditional duties (including Jyotishtoma, shyena, eto.), 
the prabartakatva, the prescriptive or prompting function 
of the Injunctive as constituting shástriyaprabrtti or 
moral impulsion consists only in indicating the itikartta- 
vyatá, the manner of accomplishing the act (including 
the sádhyasádhanapratiti, the inducement of the means- 
and-end consciousness), but does not cover the phalámsha, 
the consequence or end desired to be accomplished. Now 
in Agnishomiya himsá or injury to life involved in the 
ceremony of Agnishoma, the himsá or element of injury 
viz., animal slaughter (pashugháta) is included in the 
itikartyavyatámsha or manner of accomplishing the 
ceremony and is therefore covered by the shástriyaprabrtti, 
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the moral function of the Imperative. Hence such himsá 
or injury to life is morally legitimate (vaidha), and the 
sámányavidhi, the general prescription which prohibits 
himsá or injury to life (e.g., ma himsyát, thou shalt not 
take life), has therefore to be limited, restricted in its 
scope, by the visheshavidhi, the special injunction which 
prescribes the agnishomiya himsá in the sacrificial cere- 
mony of jyotishtoma. But in the case of the shyena 
ceremony however, the himsá, viz., shatrumárana or 
destruction of the enemy is phalámsha, part of the end 
or object which is aimed at. It does not fall within the 
itikarttavyatámsha, ¿.e., the part of the injunction which 
relates to the manner of accomplishing the shyena cere- 
mony. For this reason it cannot be covered by the moral 
function of the Imperative or Vidhi, z.e., the function of 
the injunction which preseribes the shyena ceremony for 
the person who wants to destroy his enemy. Hence the 
sámányavidhi or general injunction which condemns 
injury to life (himsá) is not restricted in its application 
here, i.e., it condemns shyena as adharma or morally evil. 
It follows from the above that for the Prábhákaras 
shástriya himsá, destruction of life having scriptural 
sanction, is right or wrong according to the nature of the 
particular injunetion which leads to or involves it. Thus 
scriptural injunctions include nitya or unconditional duties 
and kámya or conditional duties (including jyotishstoma, 
shyena, etc.). Now of these only arthas, 7.e., those that 
are sukhádhikaduhkhájanaka in the sense of not being 
fraught with unhappiness in excess of the happiness, are 
dharma, i.e., morally right or morally good. Shyena, e.g., 
is adharma, morally evil because it is anartha or evil, i.e., 
evil as leading to unhappiness in excess of happiness. But 
it is not simply because it is an anartha or evil that it 
constitutes moral wrong or adharma, but because it is an 
anartha or evil which is seripturally condemned or 
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prohibited. In other words, only such anarthas as are 
prohibited by Shástric command are moral evils, and 
shyena as involving himsá or injury to life in its phalámsha 
or end aimed at falls within the scope of the general 
prohibition of himsá or injury to life—a general prohibi- 
tion which is restricted only in respect of such injury as 
is involved in the manner of accomplishing an act and 
not as an end or consequence desired to be accomplished. 
Contrarywise only arthas, #.e., acts or objects which do 
not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness are 
dharma, morally good or morally right. But all arthas 
are not morally good, only chodanálakshana arthas, i.e., 
arthas having the mark of scriptural sanction, constitute 
moral duty. Thus there may be some arthas which are 
desirable from the non-shástriya or secular standpoint. 
These are not dharma. Similarly there may be some 
anarthas which are undesirable from the empirical stand- 
point—anarthas as producing unhappiness in excess of 
happiness. But these will not constitute moral wrong 
unless prohibited by shastric prescription. It follows 
therefore that there may be some arthas and some anarthas 
which are devoid of moral significance. Thus nonprohibited 
anarthas are neither right nor wrong; similarly non- 
prescribed arthas are also neither the one nor the other, 
and it is possible that there may be specifie objects or acts 
which are neither arthas nor anarthas, and these also are 
morally neutral. 

It follows from Prabhákara's view that the prámánya, 
the authority or authoritative character of vedic injunc- 
tions, is independent of any extraneous consequence or 
end, any fruition or satisfaction to which it may conduce. 
This is true of the nitya or unconditional as well as the 
kámya or conditional duties enjoined by the vedas. In 
both cases the authority is independent of any ulterior 
end, and since in the conditional duties the agent is 
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moved by his subjective desire, the authoritative or 
imperative function of the iujunction relates only to 
the itikartyavatá, the manner of accomplishing the act 
and to the sádhyasádhanapratiti or inducement of the 
knowledge of means-and-end relation, between the aet 
and the end aimed at. The authority in this case is 
logieal rather than strictly moral—the imperative ensuring 
validation of the consciousness of means-and-end relation 
and of the manner of accomplishing the act rather than 
impelling the will or prabrtti through its authority. In 
nitya or unconditional duties however there being no 
intervening subjective desire, the authority extends to 
the will and determines it through its moral validity or 
prámánya. In either case therefore the prámánya or 
authority is established through the duty which is 
enjoined and not through any utlerior fruition or 
satisfaction which it may ensure. And this is true of 
all Vedic prescriptions, there validity or authority being 
constituted by the prescribed acts or duties independently 
of extraneous ends  (sarvasya | vedasya  kárye eva 
prámányam.) Where such ends exist as in kámya or 
conditional duties, the Injunction loses its character of 
moral impulsion or authority, its only function being to 
indicate the act as a means to the end and the manner 
of accomplishing it. It follows from this that all Vedie 
prescriptions are validated through. the duties enjoined, 
and that prescriptions which lay down ends-in-themselves 
independently of specific acts or duties are apramána 
or. unauthoritative. Hence the Atmasvarupaparavákyas 
of the Upanishads, i.e., the Texts which declare realisation 
of the Self's true nature as the highest end, are un- 
authoritative. Such declarations enjoin a statie fruition 
for the moral agent—the fruition of rest in the Self's . 
true. nature as distinguished from an act of duty to 
be done, an end therefore which is other than any- 
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specific act to be accomplished. Hence they cannot be 
valid or authoritative. 

According to the Prábhákaras therefore the Vedic 
Law as Vidhi or Moral Imperative is not the eternally 
self-accomplished  fruition of the Absolute as realised 
consciousness or experience presenting itself as an end 
to be realised. It is the act of duty itself in its pure 
essence, the act as having self-evidencing, self-validating 
authority, the act as an impersonal verity of the moral 
order as distinguished from a fact given in experience. 
Vidhi, in other words, is the self-positing and self-posited 
duty which is as different from the being of a given fact 
asit is from becoming. -It is accomplished, realised being 
as distinguished from the static being of a given matter of 
fact, the being or reality which constitutes the validity of 
a self-authoritative duty or imperative as distinguished 
from the being of a self-aecomplished experience or 
fruition. It is this accomplished being as the duty that 
comes up to us in the from of a catozorical imperative. 
The authority of the Imperative is ouly the self-validation 
of the Duty in consciousness as an accomplished verity 
of the moral order: it is the Law revealing itself to 
consciousness in its essence as having dynamic reality or 
the validity of a duty to be accomplished. 

Such injunctions as are artha constitute dharma or 
morality according to the Prabhakaras, ;.e., injunctions 
which do not produce unhappiness in excess of happiness 
constitute moral right, while injunctions whieh are 
anarthas as producing more unhappiness than happiness 
are not morally right though having scriptural sanction. 
It is these injunctions which are really accomplished in 
the agent's accomplishment of his duties and not any 
ulterior erd or consequence. Since in kámya or condi- 
tional duties the agent is moved not by the injunction but 
by his subjective desire for an end, these are not strictly 
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duties in the moral sense: they are pseudo-duties whose 
only function is to indicate the manner of accomplishing 
an end without prompting or impelling the will which is 
the true function of a duty as having moral authority. 
Hence it is the unconditional duties without any extra- 
neous end or consequence that are duties in the strict 
sense. The prompting here is the prompting of the 
Imperative and not of any extraneous consequence or end, 
and is therefore strictly moral prompting or impulsion as 
distinguished from the empirical prompting of desire. It 
is therefore the aecomplishment of such duties with 
prabrtti or will determined by moral as distinguished from 
pathological prompting that constitutes man's proper 
course. Such duties performed for duty's sake constitute 
morality (dharma), f.e., the accomplishment of the Im- 
perative for the sake of the Imperative without reference 
to any ulterior fruition or satisfaction. This is also man's 
highest good, his nishreyasa or paramapurushártha—this 
niyogasiddhi or aecomplishment of pure duty as distin- 
guished from the realisation of an ulterior end or happiness. 
It does not lead to happiness in heaven (svarga) or any 
other ulterior satisfaction which is implicated only in the 
kámya or conditional duties. These latter refer to a phala 
or extraneous result, such phala being ákshiptá, drawn on 
or implicated by, the fact of the subjective desire which 
prompts, though not implied in the imperative or impelling 
function of duty as duty. This impelling function 
becomes inoperative by the very faet of the subjective 
prompting in a conditional duty which thus laeks true 
moral significance or value. 

N.B.—Some points however remain obscure in the 
prábhákara doctrine. (1) Does Niyoga imply vyüpüára 
or a process of becoming? Is it something that realises, 
posits itself ? In that case, it is bhávaná, becoming, and 
not being which contradicts the doctrine of à Moral Order 
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as a system of established or accomplished moral facts. 
Is it then not vyápára at all, no process of becoming, 
but mere svabháva or essence? In that case, what is 
it the essence of? Is it vishayasvabháva, the essence 
of the enjoined duty? In that case, Niyoga is the act 
itself, the act in its pure essence, not a fact in its pure 
essence, But the question in this case is: is the vishaya, 
the act which is the object of the Niyoga, siddha, 
accomplished, or asiddha, un-accomplished, ż¿.e., vidyamána 
existent, or avidyamána, non-existent, at the time of the 
niyoga? If it is non-existent, then how does it become 
vákyártha, the import of the categorical proposition ? 
An hypothetical proposition may refer even to the non- 
existent, but a categoricak proposition refers only to 
what exists. To say that the non-existent may be clothed 
with an imagined (kálpanika) reality and thus be the 
import of a categorical proposition is to deprive Niyoga. 
of its character of an objective, ontological verity, i.e., 
of its character of an accomplished fact in an established 
Moral Order. It is to give it only kálpanika, imagined 
existence subject to all the forms and categories of the 
understanding. Again, if the vishaya, the act in its 
essence, is existent (vidyaméánna), then it is siddha, 
accomplished and eannot be accomplished again. Lastly, 
if it be partly existent and partly non-existent ( i.e., 
ideally existent and actually non-existent), then by as 
much as it is non-existent by so much it cannot be the 
meaning of the categorical proposition, and by as much as 
itis existent by so much it cannot be aecomplished. Is it 
then phalasvabhava, of the essence of an end, as 
distinguished from vishayasvabháva, the essence of a 
duty ? This will be consequentialism as distinguished from 
the realistic ethical pragmatism of Niyoga as act-essence 
or vishayasvabháva. The difficulty here however is- 
the Niyoga as looking forward to an end will imply also 
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an end of this end and also another end for the latter 
and so on ad infinitum, Again the end as end being 
avidyamána or unrealised cannot be the import of a 
categorical proposition. (2) Again Niyoga is pramána, 
validates or establishes itself as authoritative. But what 
is Pramána?  Pramána is chidátmaka, self- validating 
experience or position in consciousness. Niyoga as 
pramána is therefore bare pratibbásha or position in 
consciousness and thus we get neither its káryarupa, the 
form of duty nor its preranárupa,the form of impulsion. 
These must be tberefore only illusory superimpositions on 
Niyoga as mere self-evidencing experience. This is the 
objection of Brahma-váda or Absolutism against the 
doctrine of Niyoga as mere Impersonal Law.  Niyoga 
in this view is samvidátmaka, the self-revealing Spirit 
itself. and is not Pure Act or Duty as an impersonal onto- 
logical verity. (3) Thirdly, Niyoga is either of the form 
of duty (káryarupa) or of the form of moral impulsion 
(preranárupa.) This Niyoga again is Apurva which 
constitutes dharma or merit, i.e., Niyoga as accomplished 
constitutes merit. But the Prábhákaras reject alike the 
Nyáya-V aisheshika conception of Apurva as Atmasamskara 
or subjective disposition of the self and the Bhátta 
conception of it as kriyáshakti, :.e., an objective potency 
of the act itself. Hence the question is: where does 
Niyoga reside as Apurva and as constituting the agent’s 
dharma or merit during the interval of its accomplish- 
ment? Further how can it be Apurva or Dharraa as 
pure káryarupa or duty or as pure preranárupa or moral 
obligation and impulsion? In either case we shall have 
ihe acomplishment of that which in its true essence is 
always tobe. And further there is no difference in this case 
between the Niyoga as accomplished and the Niyoga as 
unaccomplished, at least it is not clear what this difference, 
if any, positively is. Niyoga as Apurva is not karmika 
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poteney nor a samskára or disposition of the Atman. What 
then, is it positively as distinguished from unaccomplished 
Law? (4) Lastly, what is the nishreyasa or highest 
good in the sense of paramapurushártha or ultimate and 
highest end of the individual? The Prábhákaras describe 
it as nivogasiddhi, the realisation of the Imperative, 7.e., 
its realisation in the case of the nitya or unconditional 
duties (Tasmat nityeshu niyozasiddhireva  purushártha, 
niyogasiddheh paramapurushárthatvát—*'* Chitsukhi ” re- 
porting Prabhákara's view ). What, then, is the essence 
of this realisation of the Imperative ? We have already 
seen how the Prábhákaras avoid a positive definition of 
it. They merely reject the Nyáya-Vaisheshika and 
Bhátta conceptions. Hence itis not clear what constitutes 
the positive content of Prabhákara's moksha. This 
moksha as ‘Transcendental Freedom is described as 
niyogasiddhi or realisation of the Imperative, but niyoga 
is always either preraná, impulsion, or kárya, duty: it 
is not clear how it can be accomplished or realised 
without being deprived of its very nature. There is also 
no possible locus of it in the interval of realisation or 
accomplishment, and thus Prabhákara's moksha as consist- 
ing in the realisation of Niyoga remains merely a negative 
concept. Shálikanátha (a disciple of Prabhákara) however, 
in the ** Prakaranapanchiká," in the chapter on Tattváloka 
mentions duhkábháva or freedom from suffering as Prabhá- 
kara'smoksha. According to him there are two courses— 
the course which leads to svarga or happiness in heaven 
and the course which leads to moksha or freedom from 
suffering. ‘The former comes on the wake of kámyakarmas 
or conditional duties depending on the agent's desire, while 
the latter is brought on by self-knowledge (Atmajnána), 
the discharge of the unconditional duties (nityanaimittika- 
karmánushthána) and the varjjana, eschewing, of the 
conditional duties (kámya) and of the nishiddha or 
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forbidden actions, by an agent who is virakta, dispassionate 
or indifferent to allurements of pleasure or happiness. 
Hence Prábhákara's moksha, according to Sbálikanátha, 
is more than mere niyogasiddhi in the sense of the 
disinterested discharge of the unconditional duties: it 
is not merely the accomplishment of the duty but is also 
self-knowledge besides conducing to an end, viz., duhkhá- 
bháva or freedom from suffering. But this is practically 
giving up  Prabhákara's speciality and conceding 
everything to Kumarila. An extraneous end is assumed 


'as completing the accom plishment of the Niyoga and 


even the Upanishad texts declaring self-knowledge as 
the highest end are rendered authoritative by being 
brought under a chodaná or injunction, viz., átmajnána- 
chodaná or command enjoining self-knowledge. Says 


Shálikanátha: ato vishayavisheshasambhogah eva ánandah 


iti sundaram, i.e., the satisfaction which consists in the 
enjoyment of specific objects is one way to svarga or 
happiness in heaven. It is not moksha however which 
is the end or good which results from the cessation 
of all empirical suffering : mokshastu sámsárikaduhkho- 
pashmát purushártha iti pushkalam. What, then, is 
this moksha or liberation ? He is said to be liberated 
who by subduing his desire for empirical life full ot 
woes, religiously refrains from the pursuit of empirical 
ends as well as from the aets which are forbidden as 
sinful, whose merit as well as demerit have worn out, and 
who by the eultivation of self-knowledge as a religious 
duty with the aid of moral tranquillity, application, sexual 
continence ete, has completely destroyed the entire mass 
of responsibility for his doings. Kah punarmokshah ? 
yah khaluh sámsárikebhyah duhkhebhyah gatasprhah sah 


nishiddhebhyah abhyudayasáhdanebhyah cha  nibartta- 
m nah dharmádharmau kshayam nayan shamadamabrah- 


acharyyádikángopabrmhitena átmajnánena “na cha 
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punarábarttateh " iti choditena nihsheshakarmáshayam 
náshayan  muchyate — (Sbálikanátha's ** Prakaranapan- 
chika.") 

(b) Kumarila’s view: We have seen that Prabhákara 
interprets dharma as chodanálakshanah arthah in the 
sense that it includes anarthas which have the mark of 
seriptural sanetion as wellas arthas which are without 
scriptural sanction. In other words, according to 
Prabhákara there may be arthas 7.e., objects not producing 


unhappiness in excess of happiness, which may not be, 


seripturally enjoined. These are not dharma, duty or 
moral right. Similarly there may be anarthas or evils as 
producing more unhappiness than happiness and these 
may be scripturally enjoined. ‘These also are not moral 
duties or dharma. Only arthas are dharma and of these 
only such as are scripturally enjoined. For Kumarila 
however whatever is scripturally enjoined is an artha and 
also a moral duty or dharma. Hence scripture cannot 
enjoin anartha or evil: it only forbids or prohibits the 
pursuit of such anartha. A scriptural law (chodaná) may 
be either a positive injunction (Vidhi) or a negative prohibi- 
tion (Nishedha.) It relates to an artha or positive end in 
the first case and preseribes its accomplisment as duty. 
In the latter case it relates to some anartha or evil and 
iprescribes cessation or abstention (nibrtti) from it. It 
is these negative prescriptions as prohibiting anartha 
or evil and wrong actions that are implied by chodaná- 
lakshanah anartha or anartha having a scriptural mark. 
They are not anarthas having scriptural sanction as 
Prábhákaras interpret them, but anarthas scripturally 
indicated for abstention or cessation. Such anarthas are 
adharma, morally evil or wrong, as prohibited by scripture 
"and not morally neutral or indifferent having scriptural 


sanction as Prábhákaras contend. There are no anarthas - 
positively enjoined, anarthas being always the object - 
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of prohibition and never that of a positive injunction. 
Contrarywise only anarthas are the objects of scriptural 
prohibition, and there are no objects of prohibition which 
are arthas or positive ends as Prábhákaras hold. There 
may indeed be anarthas which are not prohibited by 
Shástra and thus are morally neutral, but whatsoever is 
thus prohibited is an anartha and therefore adharma or 
morally evil, and never an artha which is morally neutral 
as Prábhákaras contend as possible. Similarly there 
may indeed be arthas which are not scripturally enjoined 
and thus are mora!ly neutral, but whatsoever is so enjoined 
isan artha and therefore dharma., morally right, and 
never an anartha which is morally neutral as Prábhákaras 
conceive it to be possible. For Kumárila an end is a 
logical and psychological implicate of a scriptural 
Imperative, though of course it does not constitute its 
moral authority. Hence an end, either positive realisa- 
tion of a good or negative cessation. from an evil, being 
necessarily implied, an Imperative as injunctive or 
prohibitive must necessarily refer to an artha or anartha. 
Hence there cannot be positive injunction of an anartha 
nor negative prohibition of an artha. Kumárila further 
holds that there is no rule that the validity of the Vedas 
consists exclusively in the obligatoriness or authority 
of specific acts as duties. With regard to the U panisbad 
texts at least it must not be denied that the validity 
accrues from. something other than an act or duty, t.e., 
from the intrinsic value or excellence of the Self in its 
true nature as an accomplished reality as distinguished 
from an act to be accomplished It cannot be supposed 
that the Self is a duty to be accomplished by the will. 
It follows therefore that Shabda, verbal testimony, is 
not necessarily and invariably in reference to some kárya 
or duty to be accomplished i.e. it is not invariably a 
command but may also. be a simple declaration of truth, 
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(Sarvasya Vedasya kárye eva prámányam iti na niyamah. 
Upanishadavákyánám Atmasvarupaparatvam na 
nirákarttavayam. Na avashyam prabrttyádhiná 
vyutpattih. Tasmát naikántata káryathata shabdánám. 
** Shastradipika.”’ 

According to Kumárila therefore an end is implicated 
logically and psychologically in every scriptural Imperative 
prescribing a duty, but does not constitute its moral 
authority or validity as duty which depends purely on its 
own nature as duty. But this holds in case of texts that 
prescribe duties, 7.e., are of the nature of imperatives or 
commands. There are however other texts which are not 
imperatives but simple declarations of truths or accom- 
plished realities. Such for example are the U panishad 
texts which declare the intrinsic worth or excellence of 
the Self in its true nature. In this case the nature of 
an accomplished reality is declared as an end-in-itself, and 
the validity or authority of the text is consequent on 
this self-accomplished end or value which is thus not 
merely a logical or psychological implicate of the 
declaration but also constitutes its content and determines 
its validity. We have thus two kinds of scriptural 
declarations :—(1) those that are moral imperatives in 
which ends are non-morally implicated or involved, but 
which are not themselves validated or established as 
morally authoritative through such ends, and (2) those 
that are declarations of accomplished facts having 
intrinsic value or excellence and are thus established 
through these as being themselves.their own ends, 

What, then, are these ends which are non-morally 
implicated in Moral Imperatives? According to Kumárila, 
we have two kinds of these ends, (1) duhkhásambhinnam 
sukham, i.e., unmixed happiness or happiness unadultera- 
ted by unhappiness, and (2) nityasukham, i.e., eternal 
happiness, unending satisfaction or bliss. "The former 
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constitutes nihshreyasah or summum bonum in the lower 
sense, an inferior sort of summum bonum, which is only 
unmixed happiness but not eternal happiness as it may be 
exhausted through fruition or bhoga and thus end in a 
rebirth. The course which leads to it is the course of the 
accomplishment of kámya or conditional duties—the 
course of vihitakámyakarmánusthána. As it does not 
lead to an enduring and imperishable fruition, it is only 
a relative best. A better course is that of the discharge 
of the nitya or unconditional duties and the realisation of 
Atmajnána or self-knowledge. These are dharmádharma- 
virodhi, i.e., opposed to dharma, merit, as well as adharma, 
demerit. Hence they may bring on the destruction of 
both in the end, thereby conducing to an eternal happiness 
or nityasukha (aecording to some followers of Kumarila) 
or the Self’s freedom by the destruction of all its specific 
qualities (samastavaisheshikátmagunochehhedah) according 
to others. Hence while the lower course of the conditional 
duties leads only to some kind of unadulterated happiness, 
the higher course of the uuconditional duties and self- 
knowledge leads to a lasting fruition either as samas- 
tavaisheshikátmagunochehheda, i.e, enduring freedom 
through the destruction of all the specific qualities of the 
Self, or as nityasukha, i.e., eternal happiness. 

Let us now consider the nature and implications of a 
specific duty involving evil in some form such as himsá or 
destruction of life. Take the case of the ceremony of 
shyena whose end is the destruction of the enemy. We 
have seen that according to Kumárila whatever is positively 
enjoined by scripture is an artha as well as dharma or 
duty. Now shyena is the object of a Vidhichodaná or 
positive injunction. Hence it is svarupatah dharmah, i.e., 
moral duty considered in its own nature às scripturally 
enjoined. But shyena also leads to an anarthaphala, t.e., 
evil consequence or result, viz., the destruction of the 
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enemy. How is such an evil consequence or anartha to 
be reconciled with the nature of shyena as duty which is 
always artha or good?  Kumüárila's view is that the conse- 
quence or end, being only a xonmoral implicate of the 
duty, does not affect its nature as morally authoritative. 
The duty as a moral imperative is an artha even though 
there may bean anartha or evil in its implication of an end 
or phala which is non-moral. "The evil or anartha in this 
case is himsá or destruction of life wbich is the object of 
the scriptural prohibition " thou shalt not take the life of 
a sentient being." Hence it is not merely anartha or 
evil but also adharma or moral evil. Now this adharma 
or moral evil appertains to the consequence or phala 
which is implicated in the moral imperative but is not 
essential to its nature as moral duty. Hence the nature 
of the latter as moral duty and therefore as artha or 
good is not affected by association with such moral evil 
as its consequence. It may be called moral evil only 
by upachára or transference of the nature of the end 
to itself, but in itself it is not adharma or moral evil. 
This holds good inspite of the fact that the moral evil 
of the consequence or phala will bring on its own retri- 
bution in the form of naraka or suffering in hell, for 
it is not shyena itself which brings on this retribution, 
but it is the evil involved in the consequence. This evil 
being destruetion of life which is scripturally prohibited 
must mature into its own punishment in due course but 
not because of the ceremony of shyena as an enjoined 
duty but because of the forbidden consequence of injury 
tolife which is not necessary to its moral authority as 
scripturally enjoined. There are indeed certain excep- 
tional or special cases in which destruction of life is 
allowed by the Vedas. These are the six exemptions, i.e., 
the exceptions to the general rule prohibiting such destruc- 
tion. Destruction of life is legitimate, e.g., in protecting 
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. the life of a cow from the attack of an átatávi or enemy, 
in saving the life of a Brahmin, etc. In such circums- 


tances there is no evil in shyena if there is no natural 
or laukika means available. In all other cases shyena 
involves evil, but only indirectly or mediately through 
the consequence or end and not in its own nature as 
duty. Such evil brings on naraka or suffering in hell, 
but shyena itself does not bring about this suffering. 
[This is also the view of most Neo-Niayayika writers 
and also of Vishvanátha, but is opposed to that of Old 
Nyaya writers (e.g., Jayanta) and of Sankhya, both the 
latter condemning shyena as anartha or evil.] * 

Let us consider the above with reference to the three 
parts or constitutive factors of a Vidhi or Seriptural 
Injunction. We have seen that an injunction usually 
consists of (1) a sadhyámsha or part prescribing an end, 
(2) a sádhanámsha or part indicating the means and (3) 
an itikarttavyatámsha or part showing the manner of 
accomplishing the act indicated as means. Now accord- 
ing to the Prábhákaras, the end or consequence being 
not implied or imported by the moral function of the 
Imperative, shyena which involves prohibited himsá or 
destruetion of life in its phalámsha or end cannot be 
morally justified. According to Kumárila however the 
moral function of the Injuction covers all the three 
parts of end, means and manner of accomplishment, but 


‘unequally, riz, primarily the means or act (e.g., the 


Yága or sacrifice) and the manner or mode of aceomplish- 
ment, and only by implication the end, sádhya or phala 
such as happiness in heaven, etc. Further Vidhi or moral 
Imperative has authority even in the kámya or condi- 
tional duties as revealing (jnápaka) the sadhyasadhanatá 
or conduciveness of the act tothe end desired. But the 
phalakámnaná or desire for an end depends on the purusha, 
the agent, and therefore it is the purusha himself who 
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causes the prabrtti or will to the accomplishment of the 
end. (Svayamevn hi jánanti purusháh karttavyam iti 
svayameva purushaprabrttih— Rámchandra's "" Siddhán- 
tachandrika " on the **Shástradipika "). But since the 
imperative is also prabarttaka, obligatory or morally 
impelling, the sadhvaphala, i.e., the end to be accomplished, 
is also in a secondary sense vidheya, duty or object of 
the Imperative. Hence in kámya or conditional duties 
like shyena, the scope of the Imperative extends also to 
the end or consequence though only indirectly by implica- 
tion or in a secondary sense, but since this consequence 
is a prohibited anartha or evil in certain cases, e.g., himsá 
or destruction of life, there is adharma or moral evil on 
account of such consequence. But such adharma apper- 
tains to the end and does not taint the nature of the 
shyena itself in its own nature which is dharma or duty. 
The shyena is thus svarupatah dharmah, i.e, is morally 
legitimate in its own nature as a duty primarily imported 
by a positive injunetion, but since it brings on shyena- 
janyahimsá, i.e. prohibited destruction of life, mediately 
through its consequence or end, it is regarded as morally 
wrong (adharmna) by superimposition (upachára), i.e., the 
superimposition of the consequence on the act itself which 
leads to the consequence. 

It follows therefore that according to the Prábhákaras 
evil or wrong can be justified only as implicated in or as 
a necessary part of the duty itself. It cannot be justified 
as an end aimed at. According to Kumárila however such 
evil or wrong may be indirectly implicated in a relative 
or conditional duty depending on the agents desire 
though it cannot be primarily imported by the Imperative, 
Thus there is a duty even with reference to the aecom- 
plishment of an end which is morally evil or wrong : 
one may seek itin the proper manner or one may be 
remiss even in this. The duty therefore is with reference 
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- to the mode of accomplishing the end and one may 
| acquire merit or demerit by conforming to the rules or 
not conforming thereto. The end is thus only indirectly 
implicated in such a duty, and though the evil of the 
^. end may resnit in the agent s demerit, vet this is other 
than the demerit which may accrue to him on account 
of his not properly accomplishing his duty with reference 
to the end. (In this sense even the sharper and the 
robber have their specific duties: they must conform to 
the rules, to their special codes failing wherein they will 
be failing in their duty.) 

In the foregoing analysis we have considered evil and 
particularly moral evil with reference to positive scrip- 
tural prescriptions or injunctions, ¿.e., we have considered 
how far and in what sense such injunctions can be said 
to imply anything which is wrong or evil in its nature. 
It now remains to be considered in what sense such evil 
is to be regarded as constituting the object of the negative 
prescriptions or prohibitions. This leads us to: 

The Doctrine of Nishedha or Scriptural Prohibition 
according to Prabhákara and Kwumárila respectively. 

(1) Prabhákara's view: We have already seen that, 
according to the Prábhákaras, an anartha may be anartha 
or evil merely from the laukika, secular standpoint, or 
simply from the Shástric, scriptural standpoint, or from 
both. Now scriptural anarthas, whether simply scriptural, 
or scriptural as well as secular, may be the object of 
a scriptural prohibition as well as a scriptural injunction. 
It is only anarthas which are scripturally prohibited that 
constitute adharma or moral wrong. An anartha is 
seripturally enjoined in a kámya duty, and as the injunc- 
tion in such a case is without moral foree because of the 
agent’s kámaná or subjective desire, such anartha is 
devoid of strict moral significance, i.e., is neither moral 

nor immoral. Provided therefore that an anartha is not 
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specifically prohibited in some other prescription, it may 
be the object of a positive injuction without being either 
right or wrong. But if it is prohibited elsewhere it is 
wrong because of such scriptural prohibition. Further 
all scriptural prohibitions have only anartha in view, t.e., 
anartha in the sense of producinz more unhappiness than 
happiness. Such anartha may not be anartha or evil 
from the secular standpoint, but it is always anartha in 
the Shástric or non-em pirical sense. 

It is these anarthas which constitute the objeet only of 
scriptural prohibitions that constitute nioral evil or moral 
wrong. But the  prohibitions do not refer to any 
ulterior end or consequence such as sin of the agent 
(pratyaváya) and his consequent punishment in hell: it is 
not reference to any sach extraneous end that constitutes 
the moral wrongness of an aet which is prohibited. On 
the contrary, the prohibition itself constitutes the wrong- 
ness in question. As a matter of fact the prohibition 
involves nothing beyond the two essentials of a niyoga 
or command, viz., (1) a niyojya, adhikrtapurusha or person 
on whom the command is binding, in this case every man 
who feels the desire for the forbidden indulgence, and (2) 
a sádhana, means or instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the command which in this case is nibrtti or 
cessation from the forbidden act. These are the only 
necessary accompaniments of the prohibition as impera- 
tive or obligatory so that no phalakámaná, nodesire for 
any ulterior end or consequence such as  pratvaváyábháva 
or freedom from the taint of sin, is necessary. The mere 
presentation of the enjoined duty is sufficient for the 
agents cessation: the imperative is self-appropriated as 
a purushavisheshana or specification of the Self, and 
thus acts as the deterrent. There is no pathological 
desire which acts as the counteractive to the forbidden 
impulse, no extraneous end or consequence, the carrying 
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out of the command, in other words, the required cessa- 
tion or abstention, being itself its own end. Hence the 


only purushártha or end which is accomplished by the 


cessation is niyogasiddhi or accomplishment of the com- 
mand, the siddhi or accomplishment in this case being 
negative abstention or overcoming of a positive craving. 

(2) Kumdrila’s view: According to Kumárila however 
the desire for an end is a psychological condition of voli- 
tion in every case, 7.¢., in the negative as well as the posi- 
tive form of it. Thus there is hitaprápti or attainment 
of the zood as a motive in positive willing (prabrtti) 
while there is ahitaparihára or avoidance of evil as a mo- 
tive in negative willing or nibrtti. ‘Ihe law of selection 
and rejection as a psychological condition thus holds good 
in all eases, even in moral willing from the consciousness 
of duty. Hence in nibrtti or cessation in view of scrip- 
tural prohibition or nishedha, there is desire for an end, 
viz.; the desire to avoid subjective sin  (pratyaváya) 
and its consequence of suffering in hell (naraka). This is 
the ahita or evil which is sought to be avoided by such 
cessation just as in vidhi or positive injunction there 
is the realisation of a positive end or good (hita), viz., 
happiness in heaven and the like. 

It follows therefore that according to Prabhákara 
the prohibition, though binding independently of the 
agent’s desire for an ulterior end such as freedom from 
sin, is yet conditional on his feeling the forbidden im- 
pulse. It is thus conditional in one sense and uncondi- 
tional in another: provided you feel the impulse, the 
prohibition binds you, but you cannot avoid coming under 
its authority if you are under the sway of the impulse. 
Further such impulse isa prius only of the application 
of the imperative to your case, it is not a condition of the 
accomplishment of the imperative. The imperative is 
aecomplished purely through the moral prompting without 
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requiring a nonmoral psychological motive for its accom- 
plishment. It is otherwise with the positive injunctions. 
These are unconditionally authoritative, independently 
even of a psychological prius of subjective impulse. They 
are accomplished likewise through themselves without 
implying any extraneous desire. The so-called conditional 
injunctions are not true moral injunctions. They imply 

a subjective prius of empirical impulse and for that very | 
reason are not duties but mere facts resulting from psy- 
chological causes. According to Kumárila however there 
is desire for an end in all scriptural imperatives, negative 
and positive. Such desire is a psychological condition of 
the accomplishment of the duty though not necessary for 
the moral impulsion or obligatoriness of the imperative. 
This is true not only of the unconditional but also of the 
conditional injunctions as well as the prohibitions, The 
prohibitions however imply something more: they imply 
a forbidden impulse in the agent as the prius of their 
application. Hence they are conditional on the agent in 
two ways, conditional on a forbidden impulse in him 
and conditional on his desire to avoid the consequence 
thereof. The former is the prius of the application and 
the latter of the accomplishment of the prohibition. The 
conditional injunctions are also similarly conditional in 
two ways, conditional on an empirical impulse which in 
this case is a condition of applieation as wellas of accom- 
plishment of the enjoined duty. "Thus the prohibitions 
and conditional injunctions are doubly conditional accord- 
ing to Kumárila: in either case there is not only desire 
foran end as a condition of psychological motivation 
but also an impulse (to be checked or realised) as the 
condition of the moral application of the command. "The 
unconditional injunctions however apply without re- 
ference to any subjective impulse and thus are conditional 

on desire only in respect of psychological prompting. 

24. | 
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= Hence according to the Prabhákaras the moral im- 

perative, positive or negative, is independent of patholo- 
= gical motivation, though in the case of the latter there 
is a psychological prius of forbidden impulseto be coun- 
teracted. Moreover the conditional injunctions result- 
ing from subjective prompting are without moral force. 
Aecording to IKumárila however, even the unconditional 
injnnetions imply psychological motivation through the 
desire for an end. In the prohibitions and the conditional 
injunctions there is moreover an additional psychological 
prius of impulse as the condition of application. Both 
Kumírila and Prabhákara however admit that the moral 
motive or prompting of the Law is the essential factor 
which may require a pathological psychological prompting 
as a secondary accompaniment or may not require it. 
In either case therefore the moral intention is primary 
and an extraneous desire is either unnecessary or merely 
subsidiary. Another question however arises here: the 
moral intention may not only refer to an extra- 
neous end through the implication of a subjective desire, 
but may also lead to unintended or undesired con- 
sequences fraught with good or evil. How far are these 
consequences of moral significance ? Do they lead to the 
agent’s merit or demerit? Do they affect in any way the 
moral nature of the acts whose collateral accompaniments 
or consequences they are? ‘This leads us to the question of 
the subjective and objective rightness or wrongness of an 
act considered as such. 

The question is: whether rightness or the oppo- 
site appertains to the act in its own nature apart from 
the subjective intention of the agent or whether it 
attaches to it only through the agent's conscious choice. 
1n the former case, there will be responsibility even for 
unintended and accidental acts, i.e., merit or demerit 
will accrue therefrom. In the latter case there will be 
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responsibility only for acts from conscious foresight and 
choice. Is the act, then, in itself right or wrong ? Is it 
a source of merit and demerit on its own áccount, or only 
through the subjective intention? Is moral responsibility 
determined purely by the nature of the act, or by the 
subjective intention, or by both conjointly 7 


Consider the following cases :— 

(1) When the forbidden anartha or evil, e.g., destruc- 
tion of life condemned by scripture, is intended as a 
consequence, but is remote and mediated (vyavahita), 
though certain. (a) Thus there may be death in conse- 
quence of festering boils, ulcers, etc., which may again be 
hastened by means of poisoning (vishaprayoga), sword- 
stroke (khadgágháta), etc. Here death is caused by the 
latter through the intervening boils, ulcers, etc., and the 
question is how far this tantamounts to murder and the 
consequent guilt thereof. (5) Similarly death may be 
caused by means of the shyena ceremony, the shyena 
generating marandpurva .e., a non-natural potency which 
causes the death in question. Here also death is caused 
mediately, the intervening factor here being a non-natural 
agency as distinguished from the natural factors in the 
previous instance. Is this then also equivalent to murder ? 
(c) Again, one may worship the Shiva Deity with a view 
tó lay down one's life at the holy pilgrimage of Kási. 
Here also a non-natural means is employed and the 
guestion is whether the agent is chargeable with the 
guilt of suicide. 

(2) When the anartha or evil is unintended and 
accidental, being the unforeseen consequence of an act 
done originally with a good intention, e.g., when there is 
death of a cow caused by its falling in a well that has 
dried up and thus has failed of its original beneficial 
purpose of supplying drinking water to the locality. 
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(3) When the anartha or mischief is an accidental 
consequence of an act which is morally indifferent (neither 


good nor evil), e.g. the throwing of a javelin which by 


missing its aim kills a Brahmin. 

The question is : how far is the agent morally responsible 
in each of these cases? Has he incurred demerit because 
of the consequence of his action? Or has there been 
no demerit in so far as there has been no subjective 
intention and choice ? 

Here there are different views :— 

(1) Some hold that right and wrong relate always to 
the agents motive. "There is indeed an objective factor, 
viz., the nature of the act or its consequence. But not 
until these are subjectively foreseen and intended, is there 
any moral responsibility. Himsa, e.g., destruction of life, 
may be considered merely objectively as maranaphalav yá- 
pára, i.e., as a series of events ending in a death. Thus 
regarded it is not adharma or morally wrong: it is only 
an objective happening in nature, a chain of objective 
conditions and circumstances culminating in the death 
of a particular being. Himsi may also be defined 
as pránaviyogávachehhinna-prhyojakavyápára, t.e., as a 
voluntary act which ends in a consequence of death. 
Even in this case it would not be necessarily wrong as 
the consequeuce in question may be no part of the inten- 
tion of the voluntary action. Lastly, himsá may be de- 
fined as maranaphaloddeshena anushthiyamána marana- 
phalaprayojakavyápára, ie., as a voluntary act culmina- 
ting in death in consequence of the act being willed de- 
liberately with the object of bringing about the death in 
question, In this case the himsá is morally wrong 
(adharma), but not if it is scripturally sanctioned (as e.g. _ 
in destruction of an enemy by means of shyena), nor also 
if it comes under the six exceptions allowed as in protect- 
ing the life of a cow or a Brahmin. 
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Hence in the absence of subjective intention (uddesha) 
the kupakarttá, the owner of the well, is not respon- 
sible, i.e., incurs no sin, forthe death of the cow; the 
paribeshayitá, the person who serves the meal, is not 
responsible for the death of the bhoktá, the person who 
eats it. the galalagnánnamrta, the person who dies of 
choking while taking his food, is not átmahantá, guilty 
of suicide. Because there in no uddesha or subjective 
intention of himsá or injury to life, therefore there is no 
sin in these cases. "The upholders of subjective right- 
ness exempt even unintentional causing of a Brahmin's 
death from the category of acts to be regarded as sinful: 
when the náráchaprakshepa, the throwing of the javelin 
which causes Bráhmanamarana or death of a Brahmin, 
is anyoddeshakrta, is thrown with a purpose other than 
that of causing the Brahmin’s death, it is not Krahma- 
hantrtva, 7.e., not culpable destruction of a Brahmin's 
life. It is regarded as culpable destruction by gaunavya- 
padesha and lakshaná, i.e., in a secondary sense to indicate 
the social loss. The penalty for such  unintentional 
destruction of a Brahmin is only half, and is merely 
váchanika or customary being imposed for social reasons 
and not for any sin (pratyaváya) incurred. But where 
there is uddesha or subjective intention, there is sin even 
if the consequence is remote and mediated as in khadgá- 
ghátena branaparamparayá maranam, death caused by 
by a dliberate injury on a festering boil. In this sense 
there is sin in destruction of life by shyena and other 
non-natural means, provided of course that such destruc- 
tion does not come under the six exemptions or is 
otherwise positively enjoined by scripture. 

(2) Others however hold that rightness and wrongness 
are objective categories independent of subjective inten- 
tion or uddesha : they belong to acts considered objectively 
as conducing to good or evil without reference to the 





agents foresight and choice. The upholders of this view 
hold that every forbidden act is charged with a narakasád 
h apurva, e., a  supersensuous potency for evil 
which necessarily leads to suffering in hell and this is 
independent of uddesha or the agent's subjective inten- 
tion. Inother words, there are objective supernatural 
potencies associated with certain acts and these bring 
on a specific suffering or a specific happiness as the case 
may be, even when the agent has been led into these acts 
purely by accident without conscious intention and fore- 
sight. Hence every such act is a sin and thus práyash- 
chitta or proper expiation is also obligatory on the agent 
in every instance. Hence the man who kills a Brahmin 
is guilty of culpable destruction of a Brahmin and must 
undergo the full twelve years' religious penalty even if 
he has killed him by pure accident. Ordinarily no doubt 
akámakrta i.e. accidental and unintentional acts, are 
visited only with half the penalty, but this does not apply 
to acts which are scripturally forbidden. These latter 
produce pratyaváya apurva or religious demerit and must 
be expiated by the full penalty itaposed. 

According to Vishvanátha however there is no sin only 
where adrshta or supernatural means are used, in every 
other case the sin depending on uddesha or subjective 
intention of the agent. Hence there is no sin in shyena. 
Shridhara however holds that there is sin in all akámakrta 
or unintentional acts, this being due not to any objective 
potency in the acts to lead to a specific punishment such 
as naraka or suffering in hell, but being due to the 
pramfáda, carelessness or inadvertence which such acts 
imply. The agent is responsible for this carelessness and 
is thereby responsible also for the acts. 

N.B.— With these conceptions of objective rightness 
we may compare the Buddhist conception of institutional 
morality and institutional responsibility. The Buddhists 
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hold that there is responsibility not merely for the objec- 
tive consequence of any particular action, but also for all 
the consequences of all the actions which the founding of 
a particular institution may entail. 'Thus the founder of 
an institution is morally responsible for «77 the good and 
evil effects of the institution, present and future, even 
effects which come about long after his death. For 
example, if a religious ceremony involves pránihimsá or 
animal sacrifice, then the person who first initiates the 
ceremony is responsible for every life that is sacrificed 
for the sake of the ceremony in question. (Devakuládi 
pratishthápanam, tatra sattváh hanyanté. "Taddevakulá- 
dyapabházát tatkarttrnám santánaparibhágánvayam apun- 
yamapi jáyate.—**Madhyamikávrtti" by Chandrakirti). 





CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


The "Analysis of conscience" has shown that the 
consciousness of duty presupposes specifie impulses in 


the agent to be regulated, subdued or moralised. Thus 


there are pathological feelings determining the so-called 
conditional duties which are obstacles to ethical dis- 
interestedness and must be restrained with a view to the 
proper discharge of the unconditional duties. There are 
also the immoral impulses and passions which are pro- 
hibited altogether and these have also to be subdued. 
A classification of these impulses and passions from the 
psychological as well as the ethical point of view is thus 
a necessary sequel to the analysis of conscience in the 
Psychological Ethics of Self-Purifieation. In this chapter 
we shall consider the Hindu Analysis and classification of 
the Springs of Action, and we shall find that the Hindus 
tackle the problem not merely from the theoretical 
standpoint of psychological mechanism but also from 
the ethical standpoint of moral worth or value. 

The subject is treated in Vaisheshika, Nyáya, Sankhya 
as well as Vedanta systems. The Vaisheshika treatment 
of the question is to be found in Prasastapáda's Bháshya 
on the Vaisheshika sutras which I have supplemented by 
occasional references to the Nyáyakandalitiká. As regards 
the Nydya view however I have considered it necessary 
not only to refer to Vatsyayana’s presentation of the 
subject but also the classification in the *Nyáyamanjari" 
of Jayanta Bhatta which is slightly different and in some 
respeets fuller. My presentation of the Sánkhya treatment 
is based mainly on the Vyása-Bháshya on the Pátanjala 
sutras while the Vedanta view I have tried to expound 
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from one of the latter writings which, as we shall see, 
presents many special points of interest in several ways. 


I. "THE VAISHESHIKA CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


Prasastapáda considers the subject of the springs of 
Action in the Gunagrantha of his Bháshya on the Vaishe- 
shika sutras. According to him there are two roots or 
Springs of the process of willing, namely, Desire (Ichehhá) 
which is always the desire for pleasure or happiness, 
(Sukha) and Aversion (Dvesha) which is the aversion 
towards pain (Duhkha). 


(A) Analysis of pleasure or Sukha. 


The nature of pleasure is that it is characterised by a 
peculiar consciousness of gratification, a sense of favour- 
ableness or anugraha, and its specifie effects are (1) this 
sense of favourableness, (2) a feeling of attraction towards 
the pleasurable object (Abhishvanga) and (3) certain 
bodily expressions such as the brightness of the eyes, the 
face, etc. (Nayanádi-prasáda, Vaimalya). , 

It is to be observed that the effect of favourableness 
gives us the subjective side of pleasure while attraction 
represents its objective or conative aspect. Lastly the 
physiological effects, namely, the brightness of the eyes, 
etc., are also taken into consideration. 

In the Nyüáyakandalitiká the effect of favourableness 
is very fully explained. It is pointed out that pleasure 
being by nature favourable is the experience of the object 
which reacts favourably on the self producing the 
consciousness of fruition. ‘This constitutes the subjective 
appropriation of the pleasure. Pleasure being once 
produced produces also the consciousness of itself as 
favourable to the self and this constitutes the self’s 
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E approval of the pleasure. Hence according to this 
„i . interpretation there are no unfelt or unrecognised 
| pleasures, a conclusion against which the "Vedántist will 
a cite such familiar states as the unconscious happiness ofa 
dreamless sleep and analogous experiences. 

Prasastapida next enumerates the conditions which 
induce pleasure, which are :— (1) proximity to the 
desired object, (2) consciousness of some good to be 
attained, (3) stimulation of the sensibilities by the object, 
(4) organic equilibrium (svastata) and (5) merit (dharma). 

It is pointed that ishtopalavdhi or prospect of some 
good to be realised by the object is a necessary condition 
of pleasure, for the person who is drawn towards some 
other object feels no pleasure from the experience 
(Vishayántara-vyüáshaktasya — sukha-anutpádát). Hence 
pleasure presupposes not only subjective predisposition 
towards the object but also active interest and attention 


for the time being, this being the pragmatic aspect of all 
feeling. 





It is also assumed that besides the natural causes, 
pleasure also supposes certain other conditions of a 
non-phenomenal character. These are the moral causes 
or conditions of pleasure such as dharma, merit or 
righteousness of the subject. The assumption is that the 
life of a spiritual being cannot be explained merely by 
natural causes without reference to his freedom. It is 
freedom that distinguishes the spiritual from the merely 
natural agent. A spiritual being is the creator of his own 
values, and his pleasures and pains should be regarded in 
the last analysis as the fruition of his own self-determined 
activity, his own karma. 

In the Nyáyakandalitiká three other kinds of pleasure 
are also recognised, i.e., pleasures which are induced by 
conditions different from those noticed above. Thus we 
have pleasures of reminiscence (Smrtijam) and pleasures 
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of choice and resolution (Sankalpajam). These are not 
sensory feelings and do not depend on the condition of the 
timulation of the sense-organs. Thirdly, there isin the 
ease of those who have attained a true knowledge of the 
self a kind of satisfaction even when we have neither 
object (Vishaya), nor desire (Iehehhá), nor reminiscence, 
nor anticipation—a kind of felicity which results from 
(1) self-knowledge (atmajnana), (2) self-collectedness 
(shama), (3) contentment (santosh), (+) the consummation 
of righteousness (prakrsta dharma). 

Hence two kinds of pleasure are to be distinguished : 

(1) Lively and fleeting pleasures—the pleasures arising 
from the titillation of the flesh. These include the 
sense-feelings as well as the pleasures of reminiscence and 
choice. All these arise from attraction towards the object 
and consist in a feeling of restlessness. " 

(2) A quieter and more permanent form of satisfaction, 
pleasure in self-centered repose and calm and therefore 
free from mental unrest. 

It is to be seen that the latter is not the same as the 
refined pleasure of the Epicurean. The  Epicurean's 
refined pleasure presupposes a minimum of objective 
conditions and is therefore heteronomous. Here however 
no objective condition is recognised, the pleasure arising 
wholly from within, being the manifestation of the felicity 
that belongs by nature to the self. 


(B) Analysis of Pain (Duhkha). 


Just as pleasure is characterised by the sense of 
favourableness so pain has the opposite characteristic of 
unfavourableness (upagháta). The effects of pain are: 
(1) unfavourableness, (2) aversion towards the object 
causing pain (dvesha) aud (3) paleness (dainya, vichchhá- 
yatá). Similarly the conditions which induce pain are; 
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— (l) proximity towards an object of aversion (anavipreta- 
. wishaya-sánnidhya), (2) apprehension of evil (anishatopa- 
Javdhi), (3) stimulation of the sense-organs by the object, 
(4) absence of organic equilibrium and (5) demerit. There 
are also pains of reminiscence and of anticipation in which 
there is no sensory stimulation. But there is no tran- 
scendental suffering corresponding to the transcendental 
bliss which belongs by nature to the self. 


(C) Analysis of Desire (Ichchha). 


From the feelings of pleasure and pain arise two kinds 
of reaction of the will, viz., desire (ichehhá) and aversion 
(dvesha). | 

Desire is defined as apráptaprárthaná, the yearning for 
the unatfained. It is either egoistic (Svártha) or altruistic 
(Parártha). An egoistic desire is the desire to attain 
something for the self of which it is not yet in possession 
as when we say "may this happen to me’ (apráptasya 
vastunah svártham prati yá prárthaná idam mé bhuyát). 
An altruistic desire is the desire to attain something for 
another of which the latter is not yet in possession às 
when we say ‘May this happen to him" (Asya idam 
bhavatu). The Nyayakandalitiká does not recognise the 
ego-altruistie form of desire as an independent class. 

The conditions of desire are :—(1) Connection of 
soul with the mind (átmamana-samyoga, (2) Experience 
of pleasure, (3) Recollection of pleasure leading to the 
expectation of similar pleasure in future. 

In the case of the absent object the desire is supposed 
to arise from the recollection of it as a means to pleasure. 
In this ease the absent pleasure moves the will through 
the representation of it by the mind. This brings out the 
pragmatic aspect of cognition. Even a representation is 
a motive because of the consequence to the subject 
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(Phalasya prayojakatvát). An idea of the good is 
therefore not a mere idea, but also an incipient activity to 
realise the good. 

The Nyáyakandalitiká here points out that desire is a 
stretching forward as well as a stretching backward, a 
double-faced psychosis which points alike towards the 
future and the past, Thus we may desire to attain the 
unattained, to realise the unrealised. This is one form of 
desire. But there is also another form of it, which is the | 
desire to live over again through the past. "Thus the 
desire for the objeet of pleasure generates the effort 
to realise it which has therefore a forward reference. 
Similarly the desire to recollect the past restores the 
past in the form of memory.  (Upádánaichcehhátah 
tadanugunah prayatnah — bhavati, smaranaichchbatah 
smaranam ). " 

In the Nyáyakandalitiká these two aspects of desire 
are considered to be independent phenomena. In the 
Vyása-bháshya on the Pátanjala sutras however they are 
shown to be closely related and to constitute the two 
different marks of all transformation (parináma). It is 
. there pointed out that change of form involves the twofold 
. process of he transformation of the potential into the 
kinetic and of the kinetic into the sublatent. Hence even 
the present state (the kinetic, vartamána) contains within 
itself the marks of the past (the sub-latent, atita) and the 
future (potential, anágata). The present that stretches 
beyond itself into the future is thus the present which has 
drawn the past into itself. Desire therefore as a present 
state of unrest is both a reinstatement of the past and an 
anticipation of the future. 


(D) The Springs of Action under Desire, 
After analysing desire Prasastapáda next considers the 
Springs of Action coming under desire, 
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úr 3 * (1) Káma. According to Prasastapáda it siznifies tbe 
. sexual craving in ordinary usage, but when particularised 
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— These are :— 


may also designate longing for happiness in heaven 
(svargakámaná), for wealth (artha-kámaná), etc. 

(2) Avilásha, Appetite for food and drink (bhojanam 
tatra ichchhá abhiláshah ). 

(3) Rága, Passion which is the desire for a recurring 
enjoyment of objects (punah-punah-vishaya-ranjana- 
ichchhá). 

(4) Sankalpa, Resolve which is the desire to realise 
what is not yet (anázatasya arthasya karanechchhá). 

(5) Kárunya, Compassion which is the desire to remove 
the sufferings of others without any prompting of self- 
interest (svárthamanapeksha paraduhkha-prahánechehá ). 

(6) Vairdgya, Dispassion which is the desire to 
renounce the world from the perception of its faults 
(dosha-darshanát vishaya-tyágechchhá). 

(7) Upadhá, Insincerity which is the inclination to 
deceive others (parapratáranechehhá). 

(8) Bháva, which is a carefully concealed desire—a 
desire without physical expression but manifested by signs 
(anatarnigurechchhá linzair-ávirbhávita ya ichchha sá 
bhava). 

(9) Chikirsha, Desire for Action, Jihirsha, Desire for 
appropriation, and the various other forms of" desire 
arising from the differences in their corresponding actions 
(kriyavedat ichehábhedáh). | Tm 

It will be seen that Prasastapáda's list notices the 
individualistic appetites (e.g., the appetite for food and 
drink) as well as the cravings of the sex which are non- 
individualistic and serve the preservation of the race. 

Secondly, it also recognises the difference between a 
desire as such and the more enduring and persistent form 
of it which we call passion (Raga). 


-= 
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Thirdly, a distinction is made between desires for 
enjoyment and desires for action. his is the basis of the 
difference between passion and resolve. Passion is a 
Bhozechchhága desire for enjoyment or fruition while 
Resolve is a Karanechchha, a desire for action, a desire to 
realise the unrealised. In passion the subjective aspect 
of desire is prominent, in Resolve its objective aspect. 

Fourthly, Dispassion is regarded as a form of desire 
and not as a form. of aversion. The reason is that aversion 
or hate in any form is believed to be inconsistent with 
the mental equanimity and calm of the state of Tran- 
scendental Freedom or Moksha to which Dispassion is 
recognised to be a necessary means. 

This is also the underlying purpose in the inclusion of 


compassion among the forms of desire rather than of 


aversion. It is to be seen however that while the negative 
feeling of compassion is recognised: by Prasastapáda, the 
corresponding positive virtue of the Buddhists, viz., 
rejoicing at the good of creatures, muditá, maitri, is not 
noticed. This omission is significant from the biologist’s 
as well as the sociologist’s point of view. For the main- 
tenance of life as well as social stability removal of 
suffering is perhaps more imperatively necessary than the 
furtherance of happiness. This is why it is easier for us 
to sympathise with suffering and misery than rejoice at 
the good fortune of our fellow-beings. It also explains 
the elaborate provisions of society for the detection and 
punishment of crime and ifs comparative deficiency in 
regard to positive reward of merit and service. In fact, 
it is this consciousness of the interminable suffering of 
life that accounts for the Hindu preference of Dispassion 
to Compassion as the means to transcendental satisfaction. 
Com passion is a virtue of the lower order: it may alleviate 
suffering to a certain extent but cannot remove it al- 
together. It thus gives us a relative best rather than the 
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absolute best, and the uncompromising idealist who seeks 
an absolutely perfect order should turn away from the 
Bibi, ie. should refuse to participate in a life which is 
a mere Som promis. Hence he must cultivate Dispassion 
which is the desire to renounce all desires and this will 
lead to his freedom in the end. It must be noticed here 
however that the great teachers of Buddhism and Jainism 


insist on vicarious suffering for others among the perfec- 


tions, though it does not appertain according to them 
to the Transcendental State. The Vaishnava scriptures, 
e.g., the Bhágavat, and the Vaishnava teachers, e.g., 
Rámánuja, go further recognising Compassion for suffer- 
ing as among the perfections of the Muktas and indeed 
of Bhagavána himself. 


(E) Analysis of Dvesha, Aversion, and of the Springs of 
Action whieh are Forms of Aversion. 


Aversion is described by Prasastapáda as being of the 
nature of a consuming flame that produces a burning 
sensation, as it were, in the subject (Dveshah prajvalat- 
makh). 

Its conditions are :—(1) The contact of the soul with 
the mind (Atma-mana-samyoga), (2) experience of suffer- 
ing, and (3) recollection of suffering leading to the 
apprehension of it in future. 

The Springs of Action which are compounds of 
Aversion are :— 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is the form of aversion which 
exhausts itself after à momentary ebullition and is the 
cause of certain physical expressions such as violent 


tremor and agitation of the body as a whole as also 
specific changes in the organs of sense and motor activity 


(sharirendriyádivikárahetu kshanam átrabhávidveshah 
krodhah ). 
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(2) Droha, Revengefulness. It has no perceptible 
physical expression (alakshita-vikára), is long-mediated 
(chiránuvaddha), and terminates only with the infliction 
of some actual injury (apakára-avashána). 

(3) Manyu, Concealed ill-will. It is the aversion 
which an injured person feels towards his malefactor, but 
on whom he is conscious of being powerless to retaliate ; 
(apakrtasya pratyapakárásamartbasya antarnigurhah dve- 
shah). Hence it is a special form of revengefulness— 
revengefulness conscious of being impotent to retaliate, 
and it is therefore also without physical expression like 
revengefulness in general, being seated (antarnigurha) 
deeply within the inner life of the soul. 

(4) Akshamá, Jealousy. It is the aversion which one 
feels towards the good qualities in another (paragune- 
shu dveshah). | 

(5) Amarsha, Envy. It is the aversion which arises 
from the sense of relative inferiority. (Svagunapari- 
bhavasamutthah dveshah.) Hence it is Jealousy become 


self-conscious. 
Tt is to be seen that the forms enumerated 


under Dvesha are emotions and sentiments rather than 
active impulses. They however lead to  conation 
and are therefore included among the Springs of 
Action. 1 

We should note also that Prasastapáda's analysis is on 
a scientific basis only as regards the two main classes, vis., 
Desire and Aversion. The rest are mere enumerations 
based on observation. At the same time Prasastapáda 
shows an aeuteness of psychological analysis which will 
do eredit to any of the modern psychologists. 

Thirdly, we should observe that Prasastapáda gives us 
a mainly psychological classification, but the division of 
desires into egoistic and altruistic is also on a socio-ethical 


basis. 
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Fourthly, we should note that Prasastapáda does not 
. trace all impulses to one root, viz., the desire for the good. 
This is the view of Socrates who thus resolves evil into 
something negative, i.e., as the privation of good. This 
is wrong according to Prasastapáda. Pain could not be 
the mere privation of pleasure because it is never ex- 
perienced as such and also because a mere negation can 
never be an object of willing. - 
Lastly, it is to be remarked that the connection of the 
soul with the mind is recognised among the conditions of 
Desire as well as Aversion. But as in the Transcendental 
state this connection ceases, Desire as well as A version and 
their special forms must be regarded as appertaining to the 
empirical life as distinguished from the Transcendental, 
They are thus pathological. At the same time we have 
a special form of Desire, viz., Dispassion which is not 
pathological but pure and which therefore characterises 
the intermediate stage of the spirit between the purely 
empirical and phenomenal and the absolutely Transcen- 
dental and non-empirical. 


II. NYAYA CLASSIFICAIION OF THE 
SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


According to the Vaisheshikas, there are two roots of 
the will, namely, Desire and Aversion. The Naiyáyikas, 
however, resolve these into something more ultimate, 
riz., Error, Delusion, Moha. The subject is treated by 
Vatsydyana as well as by later writers on Ancient Nyaya, 
e.g., Jayanta Bhatta. The later presentation, however, 
is in some respects fuller and more advanced than the 
earlier. 


(A) Vátsyáyana"s Classification of the Springs of Action. 


According to Vátsyáyana the passions and emotions ore 
to be traced ultimately to one root, viz., Delusion, Moha. 
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From Delusion arise Attraction towards the favourable 
object (Anukulavishayeshu rágah) and Repulsion towards 
the unfavourable object (Pratikulavishayeshu dveshah). 
From attraction and aversion arise the various forms of 
the passions and emotions such as Mendacity (Asatya), 
Deceitfulness (Máyá, Kapatatá), Greed (Lobha), etc. 
These lead to conation (Pravrtti) which may be either 
righteous (Shubhá) or unrighteous (Ashubhá). 

Vátsyáyana's classification thus differs from Prasasta- 
páda's in two respects. In the first place Vatsyayana 
traces attraction and aversion to something more ultimaté, 
viz., Error. Secondly, in addition to the purely psycho- 
logical classification of the springs of action on the basis 
of the original difference between attraction and aversion, 
he also suggests an ethical classification on the basis of 
the rightness and the wrongness of the conduct to which 
they lead. 

It is also to be seen that Vátsyáyana considers the 
disorder of the reason to be the ultimate source of the 
passions. This intelleetualistic contempt of the passions 
is also a characteristic of the Stoies. "There is, however, 
one important difference between "Vátsyáyana and the 
Stoies in this respect. For the Stoies the impulses in 
themselves are not passions—they are transformed into 
the passions only when under the influence of error they 
are carried beyond their natural limits. — Vátsyüyana, 
however, makes no distinction between the natural 
impulses and the passions. According to him all impulses 
are to be traced to the disordered reason and therefore 
are to be regarded as subversive of the tranquillity of 
the soul. "This applies to the righteous as well as the 
unrighteous impulses which are alike bonds that bind the 
soul to the life of Samsara. Hence the non-phenomenal, 
transcendental life is a life of absolute freedom, of 
freedom not only from the natural bonds but also from 
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the obligations of the moral life. The released individual 
is one who has refused to participate in the phenomenal 


life, has annulled his will-to-live (Trshná) by withdrawing 
his assent to Samsára and all that comes with it. 


(B) Jayanta’s Classification of the 
Springs of Action. 


Jayanta's classification in the " Nyáya-Manjari" re- 
presents the later treatment of the subject from the 
standpoint of Ancient Nyaya, and is more profound and 
complete than the earlier presentation of Vátsyáyana. 

According to Jayanta, conation (Pravrtti) is to be 
traced to three roots, viz, Moha (Delusion), Raga 
(Attraction), Dvesha (Aversion). 

Delusion (Moha) is defined as the erroneous judgment 
implying an assent of the will (Avasáya) which arises from 
the failure to discriminate the ultimate transcendental 
nature of things (Vastu-paramártha-aparichchheda-laksh- 
ana-mithyá-avasáya). 

It is regarded as the crowning folly (Pápatama) 
because attraction and aversion cannot arise except 
through Moha, Error or Delusion. 

The emotions and springs of action which are com- 
pounds of Delusion are the following :— 

(1) Mithyá-jnána, Erroneous Cognition. It is the 
erroneous judgment which ascribes to a thing the nature 
of something else (Atasmin tat iti jnána). 

(2) Vichikitsá, Perplexity, Scepticism. It is the 
judgment or attitude of the will which arises from the 
absence of certain or definite knowledge (Kimsvititi 
vimarsha). 

(3) Mána, Vanity. It is the consciousness of a false 
superiority produced by the ascription to oneself of 
excellences which one does not possess. 


^il 
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(4) Pramáda, Inadvertence. It is neglect of duty 
arising from the absence of earnestness. 

From Delusion arise the impulses of Attraction and 
Aversion and the compounds coming under them. Raga, 
Attraction, is characterised by desire for the object 
that is regarded as favourable (Anukuleshu artheshu 
abhiláshalakshanah rágah). 

The compounds coming under Attraction are the 
various forms of Desire. These are :— 

(1) Kama, sexual craving.  Prasastapáda extends the 
meaning also to longing for happiness in heaven, for 
wealth, etc. 

(2) Matsyara. It is defined as the unwillingness to 
part even with that which is not diminished by sbaring 
with others: Yat anyasmai nivedyamdanamapi dhanavat 
na kshiyate tat aparityagechchha. 

(3) Sprhá, Worldliness. It is the desire for worldly 
possessions and things that are non-spiritual: anátmi- 
yavastuáditsa. 

(4) Trshná, Will-to-live. It is tho desire to live 
again as produced by the representation of a possible 
recurrence of this phenomenal life: punarbhava-prati- 
sandhána-hetubhuta-ichchhá. 

(5) Lobha, Greed. It is the desire to obtain a 
forbidden thing: nishiddha-dravya-grahanechchbha. 

Next as to Devesha, Aversion. 

It is the opposite of Aversion and is characterised by 
repulsion towards the object regarded as unfavourable : 
pratikuleshu asahalakshanah dveshah. 

The componnds under aversion arise from the various 
forms of repulsion: asahana-bheda-prakdra-bhedat. 

'Phese are :— 

(1) Krodha, Anger. It is an explosive emotion of the 
painful type, sudden in appearance and painful to the 
subject like a burning flame (prajvalátmaka). Its 
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: physical effects are certain expressions of the eyes, the 


. eye-brows, etc. 


(2) Irshyá, Envy. It is the Aversion which arises 
from the perception of even the most ordinary advantages 
by others: Sádhárane api vastuni parasva darshanát 
asahanam. 

(3) Asuyá, Jealousy. It is the grudging sense of the 
superior qualities in another: Paraguneshu akshamá. 

(4) Droha, Malevolence. It is the disposition to do 
injury to others. 

(5) Amarsha, Malice. It is revengefulness without 
physical expression, that is, is the long-cherished but 
carefully concealed desire for revenge in one conscious 
of being powerless of doing an injury in return: adarshi- 
tamukhádivikárah param prati manyu. 

It is to be observed from the above that Jayanta 
considers the enumerations under Delusion (e.g., erroneous 
judgment, perplexity, etc.) to be independent motives to 
wil, and he holds that the forms under attraction and 
aversion act as motives only under the influence of 
Delusion. Hence according to him, we have two kinds 
of the springs of action both arising from Moha or the 
disorder of the reason: (1) those that are derived imme- 
diately from Moha and as such are motives to the 
will, (2) those that act through attraction and aversion. 
The difference between these two classes lies in the fact 
that the springs of action which arise immediately from 
Moha are characterised by a minimum of feeling while 
those that act through attraction and aversion are charac- 
terised by a marked preponderance of feeling. It is also 
to be noted that by including erroneous judgment, 
perplexity, etc., under the springs of action Jayanta 
brings out an important psychological truth, viz., the 
pragmatie aspect of cognition. It is a mistake in this 
view to consider cognition apart from conation. An act of 
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knowledge is at the same time a conative attitude implyr 
ing a reaction of the will and a preparedness to respond 
in a specific way. This conative aspect of cognition 
comes out clearly in the last two enumerations under 
this head, viz., vanity and inadvertence, the first of which 
consists in the overestimation of the subjective factor in 
all action and the second in the underestimation of the 
objective factor. The folly of the vain person is 
ultimately an illusion in regard to the subjective condi- 
tions of action, while that of the careless person is an 
illusion in regard to the objective conditions. 

Secondly, we should note that Jayanta's classification 
is scientific only as regards the three main classes, viz., 
Attraction, Aversion, and Delusion. The rest are mere 
enumerations without any scientific basis. At the same 
time certain forms of passion are noticed that have escap- 
ed even so competent an observer as Martineau. For 
example, while noticing revengefulness in general 
Martineau has not analysed that particular form of it which 
is characteristic of the person who is conscious of being 
too weak to retaliate. ‘This holds good also in respect of 
Matsyara under Attraction and its corresponding feeling, 
namely, Irshyá, under Aversion, and also of Worldliness, 
Will-to-live and the enumerations under Moha. 

Comparing now Jayanta's enumeration with Prasasta- 
páda's we notice that the enumerations under aversion 
(dvesha) are much the same in both, but the enumer- 
ations under attraction diverge widely in the two lists. 
For example, in Jayanta there is no mention either of 
Dispassion or of Compassion. Similarly in Prasastapáda 
we miss Jayanta’s Trshná and Sprhá. Jayanta excludes 
Dispassion from his list of the passions and emotions 
possibly because while the passions according to him are 
the effects of the disordered reason which erroneously 
conceives as a good what is in reality its opposite, 
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. Prasastapáda the ultimate roots are the feelings of attrac- 
tion and aversion and these need not be regarded as co- 
effects of some cause still more ultimate such as Moha. 


Hence there ie room in Prasastapáda's scheme for the 
inclusion even of the Transcendental Impulse of Dis- 
passion. 


III. PavaANJALI's CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 
OF ACTION. 


He considers the subject in Sutra 34 of the Sádhana- 

páda in the Yoga Sutras. E | 

According to him, the passions of cruelty, mendacity, 

sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to three roots :— 
Greed (Lobha), Anger (Krodha) and Delusion (Moha). 
For example, eruelty in the form of animal slaughter may 
originate in greed or the desire for the pleasures of eating. 
It may also originate in anger produced by any injury 
received from the animal. Lastly, it may arise from the 
sophisticated idea that animal ‘slaughter in connection 
with particular religious ceremonies is a source of merit 
to the agent (Vitarkáh himsádayah lobha-krodha-moha- 
purvakah : Yoga Sutras: | Lobhena mámsacharmár- 
thena, krodhena apakrtamanena, mohena dharmo me 
bhavishyatiti: Vyása-bháshya. Mohena yajnárthahimsayá 
nirdosho dharmo bhavishyatityevam  rupena ityarthah : 
Yoga-vártika). 

These passions again may determine the moral azent 
in various ways. 'lhus some may indulge their passions 
by overt acts, some again may persuade others to acts 
that will gratify themselves, while some may merely 
assent to such acts in others (Vitarkáh himsádayah 
krtakáritánumodita lobhakrodhamohapurvakah). All 
these again may be of various degrees of intensity. Some 
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may be mild and comparatively harmless, some again 
of mean (Madhya) intensity and therefore not to be 
neglected, and some violent (Adhimátra) and urgently 
requiring control. | 

Vyása in his commentary goes a step further in this 
quantitative division. According to him each of these 
degrees is capable of a further sub-division on the same 
quantitative basis. Thus within the class of the feeble 
impulses we may notice the three grades of the extremely 
feeble, the moderately feeble and the feeble approaching 
the mean in intensity. 

It is to be noted that Patanjali does not teach the 
extirpation of the passions as the Stoics do. He only 
insists on a gradual-conquest of such passions as over- 
throw the balance of the spirit and distrub its peace. In 
fact he makes a distinction between passions that are to 
be uprooted altogether and those that may be permitted 
under certain special conditions. Thus the impulses of 
cruelty, mendacity, etc., must be put down by all means 
and in all Bhumis or levels of spiritual life. Thus it will 
not do to exeuse oneself for cruelty because one belongs 
to a specific class of men, e.g., the class of fishermen, nor 
because it is perpetrated in a particular place, e.g., in a 
place of pilgrimage, nor also because there is a special 
occasion, e.g., an auspicious hour or auspicious day. 
These passions have no place in the moral life and there- 
fore are to be uprooted altogether. 

It is to be seen therefore that according to Patanjali 
some impulses must be put down altogether and in all 
conditions but other impulses may be permitted ia certain 
conditions and within certain limits, and the gradation of 
the passions in respect of intensity or strength indicates the 
practical method of restraining the impulses or uprooting 
them altogether where necessary. In this respect Patan- 
jali's view may be compared with that of Aristotle and his 
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rule of the golden mean. The mean according to Aristotle 
is not necessarily the quantitative mean ; it is the mean 
of the particular ethical context in every particular case 
and therefore the mean that errs neither by excess nor 
by deficiency. Aristotle does not show how this mean 
is to be realised by the individual by a proper ordering 
of his passions and emotions. What Aristotle does not 
furnish in his ethical scheme Patanjali gives us in his 
theory of the quantitative gradation of passions. As the 
passions cannot- be extirpated all at once, the practical 
moralist should begin with the strongest and the most 
violent forms of it. After subduing these he should turn 
next to the weaker and less obvious forms. It will 
be seen therefore that in a really comprehensive scheme 
of ethical discipline Patanjali's method will have a place 
in no wise less prominent than Aristotle’s.  Aristotle's 
scheme provides the theoretical rule for deciding as to the 
necessity of repression.  Patanjali's scheme indicates the 
course of practical training which must be undergone for 
the actual attainment of self- mastery. 


ry, 


THE VEDANTA CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPRINGS 
.OF ACTION, 


The subject is very fully treated in the “J ivanmukti- 
viveka" of Vidyáranyasvámi. In this work the author 
classifies the springs of action on the basis of certain 
spontaneous and instinctive tendencies. 

The causes of anger and other motives are certain 
latent and residual tendencies (samskáras) in the mind 
produced by habitual past indulgence. These tendencies 
are the Vásanás, and constitute the sources of the 
emotions and passions which are  unreflective and 
 pontaneous. 
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These subjective predispositions or Vasanás are either 
good (shuvá, auspicious) or evil (ashuvá, inauspicious). 

The evil tendencies are the cause of of birth and 
These are:--(i) Desire for 
popularity (Lokavásaná), (ii) Desire for learning and 
reputation for piety (shástra-vásaná), (iii) Desire for 
carnal pleasures (deha-vásaná) to which some add also 
(iv) certain mental traits (mánasa vásaná) such as boast- 


fulness (dambha), pride (darpa), etc. 


participation in Samsara. 


ACCORDING TO A SECOND INTERPRETATION, 


Mánasa-Vásaná signifies those unrealised desires which 
flit over the surface of the mind without being sub- 
jectively appropriated, the passing wishes (Kámyamána) 
that seem to have no effect on personal life, as distinguish- 


ed from. 
Vishaya-Vásaná or desires realised and appropriated 


by the self (bhujyamána). 

The purer inclinations (Suddha-Vásaná) are supposed 
to lead to cessation of life (Janmavináshini). They are " 
distinguished from the baser passions by the fact that they 
are not unreflective or spontaneous but involve judgment 
of the truth. These are :— ; 

Sympathy with the happiness of others (Maitri). 

Compassion towards the suffering (Kárunya). 

Rejoicing at the good of sentient creatures (Muditá). 

Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous 

(U pekshá). 

Self-collectedness and tranquillify of the mind (Shama). 

Repression of the external senses ( Dama). 

Endurance of pain (Titikshá). 

Renunciation (Sanyása). 

It is to be noted that the distinction between unap- 
propriated desires and desires consciously approved and 
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zu P the gulf between the  transcendental and empirical 
|» worlds. 

| - "The psychological ethics of the Hindus is therefore 
not only theoretical but also disciplinary and practical 
always keeping in view the practical end of leading spirit 
beyond the empirical life to that which is non-empirical 
and transcendental. But the transcendental life which 
it aims at is not a life of co-operation and freedom in co- 
operation, but one of absolute freedom and perfect auto- 
nomy of the self. It is here that it furnishes the 
strongest contrast to Buddhist, Vaishnavika and Christian 
ethics all which recognise self-realisation through the life 
corporate as the highest ideal of the spirit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE VIRTUES 


In chapter III we have considered the Hindu 
classification and analysis of the Springs of Action, the 
prabrtti-mulas or roots of the will regarded both in their 
psychological and ethical aspects, and in Part I we have 
considered the Hindu enumeration and classification of 
the duties, i.e., dharma or morality considered objectively 
as embodied in a code of injunctions and prohibitions. 
In this chapter we shall consider the Hindu classification 
of the virtues and their opposite, i.e., the duties considered 
as subjectively appropriated by the moral agent and thus 
realised as ethical attributes or determinations of the 
personal life. 

The virtues are considered in datail by Ancient 
Nyáya writers as well as by Patanjali and his commen- 
tators. ‘There is also an interesting Buddhist treatment 
of the subject which I have appended as a supplement. 
Incidentally I have also referred to the Jaina treatment. 

The Nyáya-treatment of the subject appears both 
in Vátsyáyana's Bháshya on the Nyáya-Sutras as well as 
in later writings such as the “ Nyáya-manjari" of Jayan- 
ta Bhatta. For the Pátanjala treatment of the question 
we have notonly the sutras of Patanjali but also the Vyasa- 
bhashya thereon. The Bauddha and Jaina treatment are 
obtained from Buddhist and Jaina writings. 


A. Váísyáyanas Classification of the Virtues. 

Vátsyáyana classifies will (pravrtti) into Pápátmiká, 
wicked, impious, and Shubhá, pious, auspicious. The 
latter leads to Dharma, righteousness, while the former 
produces Adharma, unrighteousness. 
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I. Adharmna, unrighteousness takes three forms with 
reference to the originating condition or source, viz. 
- (1) Unrighteousness which depends on the Sharira, 
the body, as its instrumental condition ; 
(2) Unrighteousness which arises from the improper 
use of speecb, Vák or verbal utterance; and 
(3| Unrighteousness which originates in the mind 
(Manas) as the instrumental condition. 

Tbe forms of unrighteousness that are connected with 

the activities of the body or Sharira are :— 
(1) Cruelty (Himsá) 
(2) Theft (Steya, Chaurya) 
(3) Sexual Indulgence (Pratishiddha Maithuna). 

The vices originating in speech as the instrumental 
condition are :— 

(1) Mendacity (Mithyá) 

(2) Causticity, Asperity, ‘Tartness of expression 
(Parusha, Katukti) 

(3) Seandal, Insinuation (Suchaná) 

(4) Gossip (Asambaddha) 

The vices originating in the mind as the instrumental 
condition are :— . 

(19 Hostility, Ill-will towards others, malevolence 
(Paradroha) 

(2) Covetousness in respect of what belongs to 
another (Paradravyábhipsa) 

(3) Irreverence, Impiety, Scepticism, Want of faith 
in the scriptures (Nástikya). 

It is to be seen that the enumerations under the last 
head, i.e., the class of vices depending on mind as the 
instrumenral condition, differ from the lists under the 
first two heads in being more properly subjective disposi- 
tions or modifications of the personal life than active 
tendencies manifesting themselves in overt acts. In this 
respect they may be regarded as internal determinations 
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of the moral personality which are either of the nature of 


impeded or inactive emotions or general temperamental 


characters which do not reveal themselves in any one 
particular act or set or class of acts, but give a specific 
direction or trend to the volitional life as a whole. 

It is also to be observed that the enumerations under 
the vices connected with speech are a special character- 
istic of the Hindu treatment of the question, the compara- 
tive neglect of which in Greek and Christian Ethies 
unmistakeably establishes the refinement of the Hindus 
in this respect who would not excuse even a Harsh word 
which does no visible wrong to anybody like cruelty, 
ill-will and the other vices. 

It is however to be noted that the inclusion of theft 
with cruelty and sexuality under one class, viz., class of 
vices depending on the body as the instrumental cause, 
is artificial and forced to a degree. It may be possible 
however to justify this by pointing out that just as 
cruelty implies injury to the person and sexuality 
involves injury to the race so does theft involve injury 
to the individual not by any harm done to his body or 
person but by the misappropriation of his property. It 
is however doubtful whether the commentator Vátsyá- 
yana had all this in his mind while making his classifica- 
tion. 

II. Next as to Dharma, Virtue, Righteousness: 

It is threefold like adharma or unrighteousness, 
comprising 

(«) The virtues of the body or Sharira, 
(4) The virtues of speech, and 
(c) The virtues of the mind 

The virtues of the body are :— 

(1) Charity, Bounteousness, Munificence (Dána). 
(2) Succouring the Distressed (Paritrána). 
(3) Social Service (Paricharana). 
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The virtues of Speech are :— 
(1) Veracity (Satya). 
(2) The uttering of beneficial speech, i.e., speaking 
always with a view to the good of mankind 


( Hitavachana). 

(3) Gentleness and Agreeableness of Speech (Priya- 
vachana). | 

(4) The reciting of the scriptures (Svádhyáya, Veda- 
páthádi). 


Lastly, the virtues of the mind are :— 

(1) Kindness, Tenderness or Benevolence ( Dayá). 

(2) Unworldiness, Indifference to material advan- 

tages (Asprha). 

(3)' Reverence, Piety (Shraddha). 

It is to be seen that of the three bodily virtues, Dána, 
Munificence is the opposite of the vice of theft which con- 
sists in appropriating what belongs to another. Similarly 
Paritrána, succour, is the virtue corresponding to the 
vice of cruelty or himsá. This correspondence however 
is not obvious in the case of paricharana or social service 
and pratishiddha-maithuna or sexuality. It may be 
said however that just as paricharana consists in doing 
good to society so pratishiddha-maithuna rends the 
social fabric by loosening the social bonds and weakening 
the stock. 

As regards the Vachika virtues or virtues of 
speech it is to be observed that veracity corresponds 
to mendacity in the corresponding class of vices, 
Priyavachana to causticity or asperity, Hitavachana 
to scandal and insinuation, and Svádhyáya to gossip or 
idle talk. 

Lastl$ there is also similar correspondence as 
regards the third class between  benevolence and 
malevolence, unworldliness and covetousness, piety and 
impiety. 
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Again, it is to be observed that just as in the 
lists under the vices, the virtues of the mind are of 
the nature of emotions, subjective moods or tempera- 
mental traits which need not manifest themselves in 
specific overt acts rather than active tendencies in- 
volving specific activities and modes of conduct. Thus 
kindness or tenderness is a virtue which may not lead 
to a specific act, but this can hardly be said of 
veracity or social service or succour which are nothing 
at all without the overt acts on which they depend. 

It is also to be noted that the virtues relating 
to speech constitute one of the specific Hindu con- 
tributions to the ethical knowledge of the world, the 
only virtue under this class which has received any 
special notice by ethical writers being veracity. 
That veracity is only one of the virtues of speech which 
may under special circumstances be required to be 
subordinated to other and higher considerations, was 
early recognised by the Hindus. (Thus in the Maha- 
bhárata in the Rajadharmanushasanaparva in chapter 
169, it is frankly recognised that there are circum- 
stances where truth is falsehood and falsehood is truth 
and the righteous man in such circumstances prefers the 
latter. Thus the ruffian who is out for pillage and 
murder should not be told the truth, and if 
silence will excite suspicion it is proper even to put 
him on the wrong scent by telling a lie). It was 
assumed that the ultimate purpose of speech was the 
good (hita) of mankind and therefore if a rigid adher- 
ence to truth was likely to do more harm than good 
the evil should be averted by a lie, if necessary. 
Similarly one should seek to be agreeable as well as 
truthful, and if the plain blunt truth is likely to 
wound mortally: it is ə duty to avoid it or "at least 
take off its edge as far as possible. 
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Another thing to be noticed here is the virtue of 
unworldliness or Asprhá in the third class. 1t may 
be said to be the characteristic Hindu virtue indicat- 
ing as it does the Hindu conception of the highest 
Spiritual Ideal which is a life ot detachment, i.e., of 
absolute freedom and autonomy of the Self. This 
negative attitude to the world is however relieved to 
a great extent by the virtues of charity (Dana), 
succour (Paritrána), and service (Paricharana), which 
open the way to a more positive and useful view 
of life and a more humanitarian morality than that of 
the stern ascetic. 


3. Patanjali’s Classification of the Virtues : 


Patanjali considers the virtues in the  Sádhana- 
páda in connection with the question of the conditions 
to be fulfilled by those preparing for the life of Yoga. 

The virtues, according to Patanjali, are the yamas, 
the restraints that purify the mind of the evil passions 
and thus clear the ground for Yoga. They thus form P d 
a subordinate class within the wider Nyáya classifica- 


tion of  virtues—a class of virtues suitable only for 
Yoga. 


These virtues are : — 


Ahimsa—Tenderness, Benevolence, Good-will. 

Though negatively described as abstention from bimsá 
or injury to living beings, it also implies positive good- 
will and amity with all creatures. Further it is a virtue 
which is to be cultivated without any exception as to 
particular creatures and also without any restrictions 
as to spetific occasions or particular methods : Sarvatha 
sarvadá — Sarvabhutánám anabhidroha. Hence it is not 
allowable to make any exception in regard to himsá 
or cruelty involved in the sacrifices enjoined by 
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scriptures. These must beabjured just as the other forms 
of himsa. 

Thus Ahimsá, kindness and good-will, implies some 
other virtues. It implies self-restraint and sacrifice in so far 
as some of the acts of cruelty are prompted by greediness 
or inordinate hankering. It also implies the subjugation 
of the feelings of aversion or hate which are also the 
determining conditions of cruelty in a great many cases. 
Again it implies the overcoming of intellectual indolence 
which is itself the cause of greediness and aversion and 
is also an independent cause of specific forms of cruelty 
such as scriptural sacrifices. Similarly Ahimsá, kindness, 
implies abstention from harsh words (parushavachana) as 
well as from acts of intimidation. In short, it is the 
highest virtue, the mother of all other.virtues, and vera- 
city (Satya) and the other virtues are to be practised only 
to the extent that they do not clash with this highest 
virtue of Universal Good-Will and Tenderness. 

Satya.—Neracity. It is the opposite of mendacity and 
and consists in correspondence in thought and speech 
with the objective fact or event as ascertained by valid 
proof. Thus when a thing or event whose nature has 
been ascertained by perception or inference or reliable 
testimony is correctly apprehended by the speaker and 
described faithfully in suitable terms so that there is no 
misapprehension of his meaning in the hearers, we have 
veracity or truthfulness.  Veracity therefore implies two 
things: (1) that the object as ascertained by valid proof 
is to be correctly apprehended by the speaker's mind, i.e, 
there should be no illusion or error (bhránti); and (2) 
that the speaker should faithfully describe his own idea 
in his speech, #¢.¢., there should be neither intentional 
deceit (vanehaná) nor indulgence in meaningless words 
(pratipatti-vandhya) from inability to express oneself. 
(Hence half-truths, evasions, subterfuges are to be treated 
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as lies, for though they may agree with some real objective 
state, condition or cireumstance, they do not convey what 
the speaker has in his mind or means to convey). But 
even such agreement is not the only condition: even the 
most faithful, unambiguous and precise utterance would 
fall short of veracity in the true sense if it were not directed 
towards the good of creatures. Thus even the most truth- 
ful speech which hurts or injures creatures is to be 
reckoned amongst the forms of unrighteousness, not as the 
virtue of truthfulness. In this sense it is a sin to recount 
even another’s real faults when such recounting will serve 
no good purpose. (Yathárthe vánmanase yathádrshtam, 
f yathanumitam yatháshrutam . tathá vánmanashcha 
iti,  paratrasvavodha-samkrántayé váguktá si yadi na 
vanchitá bhrántá vá pratipatti-bandhyá vá bhavediti, esha 
sarvabhutopakárártham prabrtta na bhutopaghátayá, vadi 
cha evam api abhidhiyamáná bhutopaghataparaiva syát 
na satyam bhavet, pápameva bhavet.) 
Asteya.—Abstention from theft. Itis the opposite 
of steya or unlawful appropriation of another's property 
and consists not merely in the abstention from the outward 
act of theft but also in inward uprightness or freedom 
. from unlawful greed (asprhárupam). Steyam ashástra- 
purvakam dravyánám paratah svikaranam, tatpratishedhah 
punarasprhárupam asteyam iti (Vyása-bháshya). Thus 
there are pratigrahas, specific acceptances authorised by 
Shastra. With the exception of these, every other form 
of appropriation is unlawful and therefore classed under 
steya. According to Vijnánabhikshu however this is 
only one interpretation of misappropriation or wrongful 
possession. According to another interpretation however 
every idea of ownership is rooted in error. Hence all 
appropriation 1s misappropriation and asteya is freedom 
from steya, é.c., from the sense of ownership or appropria- 
tion altogether. In this sense it is asprhárupa,, i.e., of 
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the nature of asprhá, unworldliness, or absolute indifference 
to the material advantages of life. (Pratigraha-vyavarta- 
náva ashástra-purvakem iti.  Athavá svikaranam mameti 
vuddhimátram . bhramasádháranamiti tatpratishedhah 
tannibrttih tayápi asprhamupalakshayitváha asprhárupa 
iti: ““Yogavartika.’’) 

Brahmacharyya.—Continence which consists in the 
restraint whieh one imposes on one's desire for sexual 
enjoyment. It implies not merely the control of the 
genitals but also abstention from lewdness in thought, 
speech and the other organs of sensation and expression, 
i.e., restraint here means restraint of every organ includ- 
ing the genital in regard to the matter of sexual enjoy- 
ment. (Brabmacharyyam guptendriyasya upasthasya 
samyamah: *Vyásya-bháshya"). (Samyama iti atro- 
pasargena anyendriyasáhityamupasthasya eráhyam 
tenopasthasya vishaye  sarvendriyavyápároparama iti 
lakshanam : **Yogavartika.") 

Aparigraha.—Unworldliness, Renunciation, i.e., the 
attitude of indifference to material prosperity through 
the perception of its being tainted by cruelty (himsá) and 
the other faults. Thus the earning, hoarding and 
spending of riches all involve deceit (esir), cruelty 
(himsá) and the other faults. (Vishayánámarjanarak- 
shanakshayasangahimsádoshadarshanat asvikaranam pari- 
graha : “Vyása-bhásya”). According to Vijnánabhikshu 
this) kind of unworldliness is to be distinguished from 
the indifference (asprhá) arising from the freedom from 
the illusory consciousness of ownership. This latter is 
asteya, uprightnes, according to one interpretation. It 
differs from the indifference signified by aparigraha in 
being grounded in the sense of ownership as represented 
in the impulses of dambha (pride), áshakti (attachment), 
etc., while aparigraha arises from the consciousness of 
all material prosperity being tainted by the faults of 
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deceit, cruelty, ete. (Parigrahé himsádyá api doshah 
teshám — darshanáditi visheshanam dambhashaktya- 
dinimittakásvikaranóativyaptinirásá yaiti : " Yogavartika.") 
These virtues are to b» practised without any re- 
strictions as to class, profession, place or occasion. ‘Thus 
abstention from cruelty is to be practised even by the 
soldier and the fisherman without reference to his 
profession or class. Similarly eruelty (such as animal 
sacrifice) is not allowable even in a pilgrimage or in an 
auspicious day. Nor is an exception to be made in 
practising abstention from cruelty in respect of a parti- 
cular class of living beings as, for example, in respect of fish 
by the fisherman : Ebhirjátideshakálasamayánavachchhinna 
ahimsádayah sarvathdiva paripdlaniyAh sarvabhumishu 
sarvavishayeshu, sarvatha eva aviditavvábhiehárah 
sárvabhaumá  mahabratamityuchyate:  *Vyásabhasya"). 
The virtues are to be practised in all bhumis or planes 
of the mind in regard to all vishayas or objects and 
in every respect without exception. 
It is to be seen that a distinction is here made be- 
tween the common man’s morality and Yogika morality. 
It is assumed that the former consists of a multitude 
of moral eodes which are unorgauised and often mutually 
contradictory. Thus the common man has one code of 
morality for dealing with human beings and another 
code for dealing with lower animals, one code for civil- 
ised man and another for the uncivilised, one for his own 
countrymen and another for others; and even the legal 
code varies in relation to the particular zone or plane of 
life which it isto regulate. ‘Thus while human life is held 
sacred by law there is no similar punishment,for the des- 
truction of animal life. Similarly while flogging of 
adults and other similar acts are denounced as inhuman 
and brutal by customary morality, there is searcely any 
indignation nt similar treatment of the horse or the beast 
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of burden which is only too familiar an occurrence to 
attract any special notice. The truth is that in these 
as in many other instances we judge by different moral 
codes, i.e., we recognise different moral planes to which 
we apply separate moral standards or norms disregarding 
the mutual contradiction or incompatibility of these 
standards. It is this multiplicity and conflict of moral 
codes that the Yogin seeks to overcome and reconcile 
by insisting on the highest standard of morality in all 
planes of life including the lowest. 

Another characteristic of Patanjali's classification is 
the conception of Ahimsá as tenderness or good-will 
to sentient creatures as the highest of the virtues. 
This relieves his ethical system of the severity of egoistic 
rigorism which is a common charge against the Hindu 
conception of the moral life. Patanjali however recog- 
nises also the virtues of Aparigraha, unworldliness, and 
Asprhárupa-Asteya, i.e., uprightness and freedom from 
greed as also essential to morality. Patanjali’s concep- 
tion may thus be regarded as an attempt to reconcile the 
ideal of a rizoristic autonomy of the self and freedom from 
desire with that of the altruistic seeking of the good of 
creatures through good-will and love. In this respect it is 
free alike from the defects of ascetic egoism and impas- 
sioned altruism. It is only too true that an immature 
and exaggerated altruism without any preliminary train- 
ing in dispassion and self-restraint often degenerates into 


cynicism, contempt and world-hatred with the failure of 


the altruistic instincts, or rather it is only in so far as 
there is a dispassionate pursuit of the good of creatures 
that there is altruism in the true sense which without 
this self-control becomes only a disguised and subtle form 
of egoism that degenerates into unhealthy passions when 
circumstances prove unfavourable. In so far therefore 
as Patanjali insists on Ahimsá or good-will being 
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supplemented by Asprhá, unworldliness or dispassion he 
touches on an inherent weakness in altruism which is 
itself to be practised under reservations if it is to produce 
truly beneficial results. 

As regards Satya or veracity, it is to be seen that 
Patanjali emphasises two kinds of responsibility on the 
moral agent. Thus it is necessary to ascertain that the 
object has been properly cognised, #.e., that there is no 
misapprehension in consequence of defective perception, 
misinterpretation or error. Secondly the object as thus 
apprehended must be faithfully described in speech, ¢.e., 
confused utterance as well as intentional deceit must be 
avoided. It is therefore no excuse for the person prac- 
tising veracity to plead ignorance, it being the duty of the 
truthful man to refrain from utterance till he has acquired 
all the knowledge under the circumstances. And it is also 
no excuse for him to plead accidental slips or unintentional 
misrepresentation, it being his duty to be careful, econo- 
mical and precise in the use of words. Hence the truth- 
ful man must cultivate the habit of gravity and serious- 
ness and a capacity for silence. But this is not all: truth 
which is not beneficial and wholesome is a pseudo-truth 
or falsehood, and when circumstances are such that a 
rigid adherence to truth will vitally injure a sentient 
creature, the bare truth should be avoided even by a lie, 
if necessary. The idea is that such lies are of the nature 
of truth, because the True is the Good and the Good is 
Truth, and the apparent falsehood that contributes to the 
world’s real good is truth, while the truth that mars or 
frustrates the world’s good is a pseudo-truth and an 
evil to be avoided like falsehood. 


: C. Jaina Classification. 


Though Jainism does not come strictly under orthodox 
Hinduism, yet we may consider here some of the Jaina 
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classifications not only for the philosophical interest they 
possess but also for purposes of comparison and contrast 
with the strictly Hindu standpoint. 

I. Vidyánanda's Classification of the Virtues in the 
Ashtasahasri :— 

The most interesting Jaina classification is that of 
Vidyánanda in the Ashtasahasri— which is a commentary 
on Samantabhadra's Kárik. 

Righteousness (Punya) and -unrighteousness (Pápa) 
are characterised by Vidyánanda as dependinz on subjec- 
tive intention or abhisandhi and not merely on conse- 
quences of happiness or sulfering (sukha-duhkhaphala). 
Thus even-non-sentient objects which are incapable of 
morality can produce consequences of happiness or suffer- 
ing. Similarly the dispassionate saint who has attained 
to the supermoral plane of being is also the cause of 
happy or unhappy consequences to others. Hence mora- 
lity and immorality do not arise merely from results of 
happiness or unhappiness but depend on subjective 
intention or abhisandhi which is absent both in the non- 
sentient objects and the saint. 

What is the nature of this abhisandhi, subjective 
intention or attitude which determines right and wrong 
as distinguished from consequences of happiness or 
suffering? It is pure (Vishuddhyanga) in the case of 
righteousness (Punya) and impure (Samkleshánga) in the 
case of unrighteousness (Papa). 

1. Samklesha, impurity (of intention), is either 

(a) Arta, of a distressing or afflicting nature, which 
may manifest itself in 
(¢) the effort to escape from contact with the 
unpleasant (Amanojna), 
(4) the effort to attain jthe pleasant when 
separated from it, 
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(iii) absorption in the experience of pain and 
suffering (Vedaná), 

(iv) desire for the acquisition of power not yet 
acquired (Nidána, Aprápta-aishvaryyaprápti- 
samkal pa), or 

(b) Raudra, aggressive, violent, which also may take 
four forms, viz., the forms of 

(i) Himsá— Cruelty, 

(ii) Anrta—Unruth, Mendacity, 

(iii) Steya—Theft, Wrongful Possession, 
(iv) Vishaya-samrakshana—Aggressiveness in the 
preservation of once's property. 
2. Vishuddhi, Purity, is likewise either 
(a) Dharmadhyánasvabháva, i.e., of the nature of 
contemplation of the ideal of Dharma or Duty ; or 
(b) Shukladhyánasvabháva, i.e. of the nature ot 
contemplation of the ideal of purity or perfec- 
tion (Shukha). 
This, it will be seen, is a new classification of the 
virtues, based not on the consequences of happiness or un- 
happiness but on the purity or impurity of the subjective 
intention or attitude of the moral agent. Hence the 
principle of classification is not any external consequence 
or result, but a state of internal determinaticn of the Self 
or Atman, viz, that which the Atman becomes. This 
subjective determination takes the form of contemplation. 
of Duty or Perfection in the case of Righteousness 
(Punya), and that of aggressiveness and absorption in 
pain in the ense of unrighteousness or Pápa. Thus this 
subjective self-determination is not the pure willing of 
the Moral Law, but is the concrete determination of the 
self in reference to positive content which consists in the 
ideal of duty or perfection in the case of righteousness or 
. virtue and the states of affliction and aggressiveness 
in the case of unrighteousness. Hence we have here 
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a synthesis of externalistic, consequential morality 
with the internalism of the theory of self-determination. 
While the consequence by itself does not determine virtue 
or the opposite, it furnishes the content as it were in 
relation to which the subject has to determine itself in 
the direction of righteousness or unrighteoysness. Thus 
Himsá, cruelty, regarded merely as a consequence of 
unhappiness to creatures, is neither righteous nor un- 
righteous, but when it results from the aggressive nature 
of the moral agent it is no longer morally neutral but 
becomes a form of unrighteousness reflecting as it does 
a specific act of self-determination on the part of the 
self as a consequence of the specific impurity of aggres- 
siveness in the will. This aggressiveness or affliction 
again as a specific psychic state cannot be pure, abstract 
willing but necessarily signifies concrete self-determina- 
tion in reference to positive content. Thus the state of 
affliction implies concrete self-determination in relation 
to the experiences of want, misery and suffering, thus 
implying consciousness or determination of the self in 
reference to its condition of passivity, helplessness and 
weakness, just as the state of aggressiveness implies the 
determination of the self in respect of its consciousness of 
strength, power and vigour. 


II. 
ANOTHER JAINA CLASSIFICATION. 


Asrava is that by which karma enters the soul. 

Samvara is the Nirodha, że., the arrest of Asrava, the 
arrest of the flux of Karmic matter into the soul. 

Dharma (Righteousness) is one of the means (Upáyas) 
of Samvara or arrest of Karma. 

Dharma is Uttamáh, Uttamagunaprakáshayuktah, is 
connected with, or manifests, excellences of the highest 
quality. 
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The Dharmas, Virtues or Excellences, are :— 

(1) Kshamá, Forgiveness, 

(2) Márdava, Mridutá, Humility, 

(3) Árjava, Rijutá, Sincerity, Straightforwardness, 

(4) Shaucha, Cleanliness, 

(5) Satya, Veracity, 

(6) Tapas, Practice of physical hardship and privation 
in view of the acquisition of strength of will 
for devotion 

(7) Tyága, Renunciation 

(8) Akinchanya, Strenuousness, 

(9) Brahmacharyya, Continence. 


This, it will be seen, is a mere enumeration of the 
virtues without any scientific basis of classification. But 
the Jaina list does not include the other-regarding virtues 
of Benevolence, Succour and Social Service. This shows . 
that the Jaina virtues. aim more at self-culture than 
at social service. This is particularly evident in respect 
of the virtue of Forgiveness or Kshamá in the Jaina list, 
a virtue which we miss in the Hindu enumerations 
proper and which consists primarily in effecting the 


moral uplift of the forgiving person at the expense of the 
forgiven. 


D. BUDDHIST CLASSIFICATION. 


We shall now conelude by à study of the Buddhist 
treatment of the virtues. Buddhism, like Jainism, does 
not come properly under Hiuduism, and as we shall see 
Buddhism furnishes in certain respects a very essential 
contrast to the Hindu ideal of life. But it is also this 
contrast with Hindu Fthies that necessitates some consi- 
deration of Buddhist ethics here without which the Hindu 
standpoint cannot be fully understood in its true 
significance. " 
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The subject of the virtues is considered in the Mádhya- 
mikávrtti by Chandrakirti wherethe virtues are classified 
into 

I. Vijnapti-samutthápiká, i.e., morality which is overt 
and expressed X 

II. Avijnaptayah, or non-manifested moral traits, 
subjective dispositions without physical expression. 


III. Paribháganvyam Karma—righteousness and 
unrighteousness arising from institutional or communal 
responsibility through the righteous and unrighteous acts 
of the community or the institution. 


IV. Chittábhisamskáramanaskarma, t.e., righteousness 
and unrighteousness arising from subjective determina- 
tions as revealed in the conscious effort of the mind 
(manaskarma). 

I. As to the Vijnaptisamutthapikd, i.e., Moral traits that 
express themselves in overt action. These are Kushala, 
Viratilakshana, i.e., beneficial, in the case of righteousness, 
and Akushala, Aviratilakshana, t.e., noxious or injurious, 
in the case of unrighteousness. They comprise 

(1) Vák, i.e., the virtues of speech and the correspond- 
ing vices. 


(2) Vispandah, Shariracheshta, i.e., the virtues connect- 
ed with physical activities and the corresponding vices. 

II. As to Avijnaptayah, i.e., traits or dispositions that 
are non-manifest or without physical expression (paranna 
vijnápayantí iti avijnaptayah——i.e., do not manifest them- 
selves to others). ‘These are internal subjective traits or 
dispositions without external manifestation, and comprise 

(1) Avijnaptayas, subjective dispositions, which are 
Aviratilakshanah or AKushalasvabhavah, 7.e., of a hurtful 
or injurious nature, and 

(2) Avijnaptayas, dispositions, which are Kushala- 
svabhávah or Viratilakshanah, i.e., of a beneficial nature, 
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As examples of avijnaptayas under class (i) we have 
(a) the evil or unrighteousness that goes on accumulat- 
ing, determining and modifying the character from the 
moment it is subjectively resolved that "from this day 
forward I shall earn my living by plundering and by. 
killing sentient beings " even though this resolution may 
not be immediately put into execution, and again, (5) 
the Akushalalakshanasamskáüras or unrighteous tenden- 
cies and dispositions that go on accumulating to the fisher- 
man from alter the moment the fisherman completes the 
weaving of the net which will be an instrument or means 
of killing fish. 

(Adya prabhrti mayá práninám hatvá chaury yam krtvá 
jiviká  parikalpayitavyá iti upagamalakshanát pravrtti 
tadakárinoapi akushalakarma iti upagamalakshanát sata- 
tam avijnaptayah upajáyante kaivartádinám cha jáládi- 
parikarmakálát prabhrti tadakárinámapi yá avijnaptayah 
upajáyante tá etá aviratilakshanah avijnaptayah.) 

The difference between the two examples above lies 
in the fact that in the first instance there is nothing but 
the outstanding resolution or subjective choice, there 
being no overt action, while i» the second there is 
Avijnapti, ie. a subliminal tendency with cumulative 
effect after an overt act, vis., the weaving of the net. 
Hence Avijnaptayah represent the subconscious deter- 
minations of the self in continuation of a specifie modi- 
fieation of the moral personality, a modification which 
has been initiated by the first step in a specific line of 
conduct, a step which may consist either in an outstanding 
subjective resolution or choice or in the first of a series 
of overt acts. | 

Similarly we have also subconscious determinations of 
a beneficial nature (Kushalasvabhávah, Viratilakshanah), 
determinations which may res alt either from a subjective 
act of a pious resolution or from the outward objective 
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performance of the first of a series of meritorious acts. 
Thus I may decide to abstain from the path of evil and 
cruelty (adya prabhrti pránátipátádibhyah prativiramám 
iti) and from the moment I resolve to do so there is 
subconscious modification of my personality in the direc- 
tion of righteousness which goes on accumulating even 
when there is no conscious endeavour to better and 
improve myself in the intervening time. Similarly I may 
perform an overt act of merit and from the moment I do 
it there is subconscious determination of my self in the 
direction of virtue which gocs on accumulating even in 
states of unconsciousness or sleep (pramattádi-avasthá). 
(Káya-vák-vijnaptiparisamáptikálakshanátprabhrti tadut- 
tarakálam . pramattádi-avashthasyápi yah kushalopáya- 
svabhava avijnaptayah upajáyante.) 

III. As to Paribsdgdnvayam karma or morality 
arising from communal responsibility. This again takes 
the two forms of— 

(1) Apunya, demerit or unrighteousness, and 
(2) Punya, merit or righteousness. 

1) Thus we have Paribhágánvayam Apunyam, un- 
righteousness accruing to us from the unrighteous acts of 
the institutions we have established. Take for example 
the establishment of a religious institution such as the 
worship of a particular god or goddess. Now auch 
worship may lead to animal sacrifice and this is an evil. 
The responsibility for this evil lies with the author of the 
institution, i.e.;, Apunya or demerit must accrue to 
him for every such unrighteous act of the institution. 
(Paribhágánvayam apunyam, yatha devakuládi-pratisthá- 
panam. Tatrasattvah hanyanté. Taddevakuládi upabhágát 
tatkartinám santána-paribhágánvayam apunyam api jáyaté.) 

(2) Similarly we have also Paribhágánvayam Punyam 
or righteousness accumulating to the author of an insti- 
tution for the good effects of the institution. 

30 
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IV. Lastly as to Chittábhisamskára- Manaskarma. 
This is the merit (or demerit) arising from Manaskarma, 
conscious effort or self-determination of the mind in the 
direction of righteousness (or unrighteousness). Hence 
it is to be distinguished from subconscious modification 
of personality (avijnaptayah) as well as from overt acts 
of merit or demerit (vijnaptayah). ‘Thus it implies con- 
scious determination of the self as distinguished from the 
subconscious modifications after a conscious act, but this 
conscious determination is a mental act (manaskarma) 
without objective or physical manifestation. There are 
three forms of this self-conscious determination of the Self. 

(1) Atmasamyamakam chetah or viparyyayah—the 
conscious effort after self-restraint or the opposite, 

(2) Paránugráhakam chetah, or viparyyayah, t.e., the 
conscious effort after benevolence or the opposite, 

(3) Maitram chetah or viparyyayah—the conscious 
effort after amity and peace with all creatures or the 
opposite. 

It is to be seen that the Buddhist analysis of the 
virtues is suggestive of unique and original norms in 
ethics. Thus the Buddhists recognise subconscious and 
unconscious morality and not merely the self-conscious 
morality of orthodox ethics. Thus ordinarily it is said, 
if we have pravrtti, a voluntary act, we have merit or 
demerit. But the Buddhists with their fine ethical 
sensibility suggest an entirely new norm in ethics. Even 
outstanding resolutions, outstanding arrangements, have 
moral effect because they influence the subconscious or 
subpersonal strata. 

Similarly the Buddhists also speak of institutional 
morality, and this is a new category which has to be 
added to modern ethics. By institutional morality the 
Buddhists mean that given any institution, the founder 
of the institution is responsible for the good and evil 
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effects of the institution. "This is the conception of 
communal and  posthumous ethical responsibility—a 
conception which furnishes the strongest contrast to the 
Hindu ideal of ethical self-autonomy and self-determina- 
tion as implied in their doctrine of karma. 

If now we compare the cardinal Greek virtues with 
the Hindu lists we find that the virtues of the mind, viz., 
Detachment (Asprhá), Compassion (Dayá), and Reverence 
(Shraddhá) are specially Hindu. We may contrast them 
with the characteristic Greek virtues which are Justice 
and Friendship, i.e., Justice based on a proper regard for 
the rights of others and friendship which is a social feel- 
ing. It is otherwise with the Hindus. Instead of friend- 
liness which is based on strongly defined individuality 
and worldliness, they recommend compassion (anukam pá) 
and faith (paralokashraddhá). These two are also the 
characteristic Christian virtues, but according to the 
Hindu these are to be cultivated with a view to Asprha, 
unworldliness, or detachment, which is the highest virtue, 
i.e., from a standpoint which is diametrically opposed to 
the Christian ideal of life. 

It is'also to be seen that the Hindu virtues are not 
merely negative consisting in merely abstaining from 
vice. ‘Thus the lists include not merely Asteya, absten- 
tion from theft, Asprhá, unworldliness, eto., but also the 
positive virtues of charity (Dána), succour (Paritrána) 
and service (Paricharana), and in Patanjali we have also 
Ahimsá in a positive sense as universal good-will nnd 
tenderness as the highest of the virtues, the root of all 
other virtues. These virtues also provide for social 
service besides self-culture but for the Hindu it is self. 
culture that is hizhest in rank and social service is only 
^n means to self-culture and self-autonomy to be attained 
by cultivating Asprhá or un worldliness. 








CHAPTER V. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
HINDU ETuics 


We shall now consider the Psychological Ethics of 
the Hindus 4s a whole with a view to find out what is 
really significant as well as what is distinctive or charac- 
teristic in the Hindu treatment. As regards the 
Analysis of Volition we may observe that the Hindu 
treatment has almost a modern note about it. The 
distinction between volition proper and the organic activi- 
ties and the analysis of the motive with special reference 
to the consciousness of good or the absence thereof are 
in line with the modern treatment of these questions. 
The distinction however between the cognition of an act 
as distinguished from the passive cognition of a fact, 
between prudential (kámya) actions and moral actions 
proper in their psychological aspects, and between the 
positive and the negative forms of volition, are all specifi- 
cally Hindu. The analysis of the process of choice with 
special reference to the consciousness of freedom and with 
reference to the order as distinguished from mere number 
of the conditions of choice, is also a contribution to 
the Psychology of volition. The forms of determinism 
and indeterminism which are discussed in this connection 
in a purely psychological reference are without parallel 
in modern ethics and modern psychology both in respect 
of subtlety and profundity. The analysis of the deterrent 
and of the suspension of the deterent with reference to 
the psychology of temptation and suicide, and particularly 
of the operation of the deterrent in the negative as 
well as the positive forms of willing, is also another 
special feature of the Hindu treatment. The Nyáya 
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conception of a specific order in pains and pleasures as 
an operative factor in choice is an addition to the 
Benthamite calculus which will do credit even to 
a modern psychologist. Of modern significance is also 
the relativistic conception of willing as dependent 
on the agent’s condition and capacity relatively to the 
time and the circumstances of the willing. 

As regards the Analysis of Conscience, it may be 
observed in the first place that the category of Dharma 
or morality is considered from the subjective as well as 
the objective points of view. And from the subjective 
standpoint it is considered not merely as a function of 
the mind (Sámkhya) but also as a determination of the 
substantive Self (Nyáya) resulting from the purity of the 
intention. Similarly from the objective stand point it is 
considered not merely as external Shástrika prescription 
(Bhátta) but also as Apurva which is the essence of duty 
as an accomplished verity of the Mora: Order (Prábhákara). 
It may be observed also that morality is regarded as 
having only relative and empirical validity in all Hindu 
systems except the Mimámsaka, the idea being that the 
righteousness which accrues to the agent through the 
aecomplishment of the duties being an event in time 
cannot be a natural or essential accompaniment of the 
Self in its /rue nature. This holds good even of the 
Rámánujists who recoznise an essential difference between 
the natural unmediated morality of the empirical life and 
the morality of the transcendental life which is transfigur- 
ed by medintion through the act of self-surrender to the 
Absolute. In this latter stage morality is divested of 
its subjective character as seeking of the subjective end 
and becomes the realisation of the Absolute in Self so 
that self-love becomes transformed into the love of God. 
The Purvamimámsakas however, and particularly the 
Prábhákara school of the Purvamimámsakas, ascribe a 
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transcendental significance to morality, conceiving the 
highest end of the spirit as consisting in Niyogasiddhi or 
realisation of the Moral Imperative. The Sánkhya, the 
Vedanta as well as the Nyáya-Vaisheshika systems on the 
contrary ascribe only a relative significance to morality 
on the ground that it conduces to no lasting fruition and 
also entails suffering. But while the Sankhya condemns 
such morality altogether, partieularly the morality of 
scripture as entailing suferring through the impurities 
of destruction of life, etc. recognising only a higher 
noetie morality of  Sáttvika duties as leading to the 
discriminative knowledge of Spirit, the Shankara-Vedán- 
tists and some of the Rámánugists justify even the !lower 
morality as subservient to the higher ethies of the 
transcendental life. ‘lhe frank recognition of the evil- 
element in the himsá of animal slaughter even from the 
standpoint of ceremonial ethics is another merit of the 
Hindus, and the attempts to reconcile the authority of 
the natural reason with that of Shastrika revelation in 
this connection are only an indication of their synthetic 
mind, however scholasticthe solutions may appear tobe. Of 
particular significance in this connection is the Prábhákara 
justification of Shástrika himsá as mere means and the 
condemnation of it when desired as an end-in-itself. It 
represents the most remarkable attempt at a purely ethical 
explanation of duty from the standpoint of moral disin- 
terestedness on the basis of à purely external code. The 
conception of Apurva asan ontological verity of the Moral 
Order which is self-established and therefore an end-in- 
itself constitutes the foundation of the Prábhákara 
rigorism which is elaborated out of the scriptural code. 
It is a contribution to the analysis of duty which implies 
not merely an external code but also a mora? verity as a 
new category which comes into operation through the 
modalities. The Sánkhya rejection of the external 
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Shástrika code, the Nyáya and the Rámánujist attempts 
at a rational ethical interpretation thereof, and the 
Shankara-Vedánta differentiation of the two paths in 
which externalism is merged at last into the higher ethics 
of the noetic duties, are the various Hindu devices to 
transcend the purely ceremonial standpoint. They are 
indicative not only of a frank recognition of the inadequacy 
of ethical externalism but also of the need of a rational 
justification thereof from the internalistie standpoint of 
self-purification. The recognition of a prudential morality 
of the conditional scriptural duties besides the disinterest- 
ed morality of the unconditional duties is also an indication 
of the synthetic mind of the Hindus. Even the Naiyáyika 
recognises disinterested morality from his utilitarian, 
consequential standpoint by admitting a non-pathological 
motive which is neither attraction noraversion. It works 
for the highest end through the unconditional duties 
—the end, viz. of absolute freedom from suffering. 
This end being negative does not imply pathological 
feelings such as attraction or aversion. There is thus 
a non-pathological feeling, viz., the desire for the 
highest end—a non-utilitarian motive for the end of 
freedom from suffering which operates through the un- 
conditional duties. Hence there is disinterested morality 
even for the Naiyáyika who accepts ethical as well 
as psychological utilitarianism or  consequentialism. 
Contrary wise even the Prábhákaras recognise an inter- 
ested morality which they reconcile with their ethical 
purism by divesting it of its strictly moral character. 
"hus the conditional duties, according to the Prábhákara, 
are not devoid of authority, but as this authority is of 
the logical order as distinguished from the mornl authority 
of duty it does not impair the disinterestedness of morality 
proper. "Ihe conditional duties are therefore to be 
accepted along with the unconditional duties, but while 
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the latter are to be accomplished as moral duties, the 


former have to be recognised as expressing the nature of 


things as the basis of action. "This is how the Prábhákara 
provides interested morality in his scheme of ethical 
rigorism. The Prábhákara synthesis in this respect is 
the counterpart of the Nyáya synthesis of moral disinter- 
estedness with psychological and ethical consequentialism. 
The same synthetic spirit is also to be remarked in the 
analysis of conscience which is considered not only in its 
ethieal aspects and implications but also always with 
reference to the positive psychological bases, viz., the 
conditions of the psychological motive. Noteworthy also 
in this connection are the comprehensiveness, the subtlety 
and depth of the analysis which considers moral obliza- 
tion not only with reference to the moments of subjective 
impulsion and objective duty, but also with reference to 
the nature of the operative process which it involves as 
well as the implication, of subjective freedom and an 
objective personal source. The Nyaya conception of a 
purely psychological operation of the Moral Imperative 
through the desire for consequence is significant in this 
connection, particularly in view of the Nyáya conception 
of this Imperative as a Personal command which is law- 
making. The Bhátta and the Prábhákara conception of 
a moral motivation distinct from psychological motiva- 
tion through the desire for the consequence is also a 
contribution to the Doctrine of Conscience. Particularly 
important in this connection is the issue which is raised 
by the Prábhákaras against the Bháttas as to whether 
moral causation is to be conceived on the analogy of 
physical or psychological causation. The Prábhákara 
contention that this being mere revelation as distinct 
from compulsion we have here a category distinct 
from causation as ordinarily understood, is full of sugges- 
tion alike for the ethics of moral determination and the 
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metaphysics of causation. The Prábhákaras rightly point 
out that causality as an ethical category is to be distin- 
guished from causality as a psychological or physical 
category. The Bháttas however do not recognise any 
essential difference between the two, the moral operation 
of the imperative according to them being of the same 
order as psychological or physical causation, the only 
difference being that it is an impersonal action of the 
law as distinguished from the action of the desire in the 
agent. The Bháttas thus secure the autonomy of moral 
authority as independent of an end or consequence which 
however operates causally on the will analogously to 
natural causation. In so far however as they assunie 
also a logical end of this moral authoricy which operates 
. as a psychological motive in the agent, they also provide 
the natural heteronomy of the will in their ethics of 
moral autonomy and impersonal operation of the 
Imperative. The Bhatta view thus represents an ex- 
tremely original reconciliation of the naturalism of 
psychological willing with the independent authority of 
moral duty. The Nyáya conception of a subjective and 
objective moral authority is also a unique synthesis of 
ethical necessity with ethical freedom based on a purely 
psychological interpretation of moral motivation. The 
Naiyávyika contends that the moral end operates psycho- 
logically through the agents desire without impugning 
either moral freedom or the autonomy-and independence 
of moral authority. The Prábhákaras however analyse 
moral obligation into a unique feeling of impulsion in 
the self which is induced by the knowledge-inducing 
function of the Imperative—a function which is distinct 
alike from impersonal causal operation or compulsion and 
psychological motivation through the desire for the 
consequence. It is through this feeling which is self- 
evidencing that duty as an ontological moral verity 
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establishes itself in consciousness and this is moral obli- 
gation. 'The Prábhákaras thus secure the autonomy of 
the Imperative not merely by recognising in it a new 
category distinct from the psychological end, but also by 
distinguishing its function of revelation of the Law from 
causal or mechanical operation on the will. The analysis 
of Niyoga in this connection with reference to the two 
moments of subjective prompting and objective duty, 
particularly the eleven different interpretations of Niyoga, 
constitute one of the most valuable contributions to the 
Doctrine of Conscience. The moral proof of freedom as 
implicated in the consciousness of duty is not specifically 
Hindu, but considered as a supplement to the psychological 
proof of it as implicated in the consciousness of willing 
it is characterised by à comprehensiveness of point of view 
which is lacking in the western treatment. The Hindu 
treatment of an objective implication of a Personal 
Source of the Moral Law is also very full and comprehen- 
sive, the question being threshed out from nearly every 
point of view. Lastly, the Hindu conception of subjective 
right as implying not only the agent's intention but also 
the purity of this intention such as freedom from pride, 
vanity, etc., is quite in agreement with modern ethics. 
Similarly the Hindu conception of objective wrong even 
in the absence of the agent's intention, i.e., of wrong and 
consequent responsibility on account of the agents 
inadvertence which it implies, is perfectly rational and 
legitimate. The conception of a penalty in the latter 
case as required for merely social reasons (i.e., for im- 
pressing on men's minds the need of carefulne.s in view 
of the harm which may otherwise be done) is also a very 
sane view of moral responsibility. 

Characteristic then in the Hindu analysis of conscience 
are not only the conceptions of morality as a subjective 
and an objective category, of objective as well as subjective 
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rightness, of duty as an ontological verity of the moral 
order, and of conditional and unconditional duties, but 
also the distinction between the moral prompting and 
the Imperative or duty which prompts, the conception of 
a moral operation of the Imperative as distinguished from 
the operation of desire in the agent, of a moral causation 
as mere revelation as distinguished from natural causation 
or compulsion of the will, and lastly of the importance of 
purification of the motive from all empirical inclination 
with a view to the disinterested accomplishment of the 
unconditional duties which is the highest morality. The 
im portance which is thus ascribed to the unconditional duties 
is a necessary corollary of their conception of the highest 
end as the non-empirical Transcendental Freedom of the 
Spirit. The way of experience is not the way to this non- 
empirical end or goal and this necessitates purification in 
the sense of freedom from all empirical desire as a negative 
condition of the realisation of the highest end. At the same 
time the empirical duties are not discarded altogether but 
are recognised as having a certain value especially as a 
preliminary moral discipline to the higher morality of 
the unconditional and noetic duties. It is the uncondi- 
tional and noetic duties therefore that are highest in 
rank as leading direct to the Freedom and Autonomy of 
the Self which is the highest end, and the ethical and 
empirical duties have value only as preparatory to the 
higher duties. The highest ethies, according to the 

Hindu, is therefore the ethics of knowledge and purifica- 
tion of desire, ?.e., the ethics of the negation of empirical 
life, but the lower ethics of the practical life is also 

recognised as a preliminary training to the higher discip- 

line of the spirit. We have already seen that this is also 

a characteristic feature of the Hindu treatment of the 

Springs of Action and the classification of the Virtues. 

The passions and impulses are considered in view of this 
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non-empirical end of the spirit and even the social virtues 
are recognised only as conducive to self-autonomy and 
spiritual freedom. The highest virtue is thus unworldliness 
just as the purest impulse is dispassion, and these are the 
steps or stepping-stones as it were on which the individual 
ascends to his non-empirical ideal fromthe plane of the 
pathological impulses of his phenomenal life. 

The Psychological Ethies of the Hindus is therefore 
essentially a scheme of practical ethics which has in view 
the realisation of the Transcendental Ideal of the Spirit. 
In so far as this ideal is conceived in the main as the 
negation of the empirical, phenomenal life it is also a 
scheme of practical ethics which has the annulment of 
the practical life for its object. It is, however, a scheme 
which.is not metaphysically deduced or merely assumed 
as a first principle, but is also expounded ona positive 
basis of psychological observation and analysis of the 
conditions of volition and the springs of action. This is 
a special feature of Hindu Psychological Ethics in which 
the scheme of the unconditional and noetic duties is 
conceived not merely in view of the non-empirical trans- 
cendental ideal of freedom but also with reference to the 
positive conditions of their accomplishment through the 
non-pathological or Sáttvika impulses and emotions. It 
is these which constitute the links as it were between the 
empirical life of the individual and the non-empirical goal 
which he is to reach. "Through these pure impulses free 
from empirical taint the individual is prompted to the 
accomplishment of the unconditional and noetie duties 
which by inducing disinterestedness and knowledge effects 
at last his freedom from the bonds of experience. The 
highest ethies of the Hindus is therefore this ethies of 
disinterestedness and contemplation and their psycholozi- 
eal ethics is only the explication of this higher ethies 
with reference to their positive and practical conditions. 
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The Psychological Ethics of the Hindus is therefore a 
synthetic scheme of the practical and positive conditions 
of the realisation of disinterestedness and the contempla- 
tive virtues as preparatory to the non-empirical and 
intellectual ideal of freedom-in-knowledge—a scheme of 
ascending stages of realisation through the secular, the 
seriptural-conditional, and the seriptural-unconditional 
duties merging at last into the noetie duties proper which 
are essential to absolute knowledge. It is thus regulative 
as well as empirical, noetie as well as practical, a synthetic 
plan of progressive approximation to the non-empirieal 
spiritual end through a graded scheme of duties defined 
with reference to their positive psychological bases and 


conditions. 





PART III. 


THE ETHICO-SPIRITUAL [DEAL or THE HINDUS (MOKSHA) 
AND y 
Irs REALISATION (MOKSHASADHANA ). 


We have seen how the Psychological Ethics of the 
Hindus aims at the inwardisation of merely objective 
morality by laying down the principles and conditions of 
self-purifieation. Self-purification, however, is not the 
highest spiritual end, but is only a means to tho highest 
end which is Moksha or Freedom of the life absolute and 
transcendental. We shall therefore consider now the Hindu 
Doctrine of Moksha or the Freedom of the Spirit and of 
Mokshasádhana or the means of its realisation. In so far 
as this freedom has to be regarded in relation to a prior 
atate of bondage, the Doctrine of Bandha or bondage of the 
phenomenal life has also to be considered in connection with 
the Doctrine of Transcendental Freedom. We propose to 
consider these from the stand point of the different systems 
of Hindu Philosophy, and for the sake of convenience we 
propose to treat the ideal and the means of its realisation 
separately in two sections. 


1. THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL OF THE HINDUS : 
THE DOCTRINE OF MOKSHA OR SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 


We have already seen that the highest ideal is con- 
ceived in Hindu Philosophy as a state of freedom from 
the bonds of the empirical life and therefore as a negation 
of experience which, however,may or may not be conceiv- 
ed as also a reaffirmation or restoration of it from a higher 
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standpoint. Thus the Nyáya, the Sánkhya and the 
Shankara-Vedánta all conceive the highest ideal as the 
negation of the phenomenal life, while the RámánugJists 
contend that this negation is only a step in the reaffirma- 
tion and restoration of experience from the absolute 
standpoint. But while in the Nyáya and Vaisheshika 
systems this negation is conceived as itself constituting the 
essence of the transcendental life, according to Sánkhya 
and Vedánta the highest state is conceived also as the 
realisation of a positive transcendental content such as 
Blessedness or Knowledge besides being the negation of 
all that is empirical. 


MOKSHA ACCORDING TO THE VAISHESHIKAS. 


Thus the highest freedom is described in the Vaisheshi- 
ka system as the nezation of all empirical content in the 
self. Sridhara in the  Nyáyakandalitiká describes 
Vaisheshika Moksha as the absolute destruction ot the 
nine specific qualities of the Self. (Navánám átmavi- 
sheshagunánám atyantochchhedah mokshah.) The nine 
specific qualities of the Self are :—Intelligence (Buddhi), 
Pleasure (Sukha), Pain (Duhkha), Desire (Ichchhá), 
Aversion (Dvesha), Conation (Prayatna), Righteousness 
(Dharma), Unrighteousness (Adharma) and predisposition 
due to past experience (Samskára). All these become ex- 
tinct, accordiag to the Vaisheshika, in the state of 
Transcendental Freedom. Hence it is a state of freedom 
not only from pleasures and pains but also from intelligence 
or consciousness, a state therefore of unconsciousness or 
absolute cessation of all experience in the self. It is there- 
fore not even a state of self-knowledge, though according 
to the Vaisheshikas it is produced by self-knowledge and 
the accomplishment of the unconditional duties. The 
Vaisheshikas contend that though it is a state of negation 
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of all experience yet it is a state of felicity, z.e., of the felicity 
or satisfaction that belongs by nature to the self. This 
is how the Vaisheshikas meet the objection of the critics 
who say that Vaisheshika Moksha is indistinguishable 
from the unconsciousness of material bodies such as that of 
a pebble or a piece of wood. But the difficulty still remains 
as to how a state of felicity is to be conceived which is 
not an experienced felicity, i.e., of which there can be no 
consciousness whatsoever. The Vaisheshikas argue that 
there is felicity in the self-centered repose and calm of 
the self, a felicity which may be realised by means of 
self-knowledge, self-collectedness, contentment and the 
highest righteousness. But since they maintain that 
this state of pure being of the self is also free from 
intelligence or consciousness, this felicity can only be a 
felicity of quiescence and sleep, the rest and calm of 
materiality as their critics point out. Further since 
happiness is always a felt happiness according to the 
Vaisheshikas it is a contradiction to suppose that there 
is natural felicity in the self even in the absence of 
consciousness. 


MOKSHA ACCORDING TO NYAYA. 


The Naiyáyikas agree with the Vaisheshikas in all 
essentials in this negative conception of Moksha as the 
freedom of the spirit from the bonds of experience. But 
they point out that freedom from suffering which is the 
essence of true spiritual freedom entails also the abjura- 
tion of happiness which is inseparable from suffering. 
The highest state, according to the Naiyáyika, therefore 
is not freedom from experience for its own sake, but 
total and absolute freedom from suffering (Duhkkhena 
átyantikah viyogah), and this implies not only renuncia- 
tion of happiness which is always connected with pain, 
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but also the negation of the empirical life. For the 
Naiyáyika therefore the cessation of the empirical life is 
only a moment in the realisation of that freedom from 
pain which is the highest end. The Naiyáyika is also 
more consistent than the Vaisheshika in the rejection 
of a transcendental felicity in the self as distinguished 
from empirical pleasure. 'The Nyáya contention is that 
happiness has to be renounced as being inseparable from 
suffering, and as there is no experience of suffering 
in the highest state of freedom from pain there is also 
no experience of any transcendental felicity or satisfac- 
tion in the positive sense. It may be called a felicitous 
state only in the negative sense, t.e., as a state of 
freedom from the unurest of life and experience. The 
Naiyáyika points out that though the psychological 
reality of pleasure as a positive experience cannot be 
denied, yet pleasure being inseparably connected with 
pain through the cause (nimitta), the substrata (ádhára) 
as wel as the experience (upalabdhi, of pleasure, 
there is no freedom from pain without the renunciation 
of pleasure along with it. In this connection the Naiyá- 
yika refutes the views of the opponents and critics of 
Nyáya, particularly the views of those who conceive 
Moksha as a state of pleasurable experience. Against 
these the Naiyáyika points out that if a man were to be 
actuated by calculations of imperishable happiness and 
the like, he would not be free (mukta) in the true sense. 
He will be the slave of his desire for the happiness of 
Moksha, and this desire as a motive-force will be a source 
of bondage. It is true that aversion to pain as a motive to 
Moksha will equally bind (Dveshasya bandhana sama- 
jnánát), but this is why the freedom of Moksha which is 
total and absolute freedom from pain is to be sought only 
in dispassion and not in the pathological feelings of desire 
or aversion. Thus there is no pathological desire or 
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attraction for Moksha as absolute freedom from pain. 
Attraction (raga) supposes a positive content which is anu- 
kula or favourable to the self, but freedom from pain is a 
negative ideal which is only not unfavourable (apratikula) 
and not positively favourable. Similarly aversion also can- 
not be a motive for absolute freedom from pain. Aversion 
is itself a form of pain and thus cannot act as a motive for 
that which consists in the absolute cessation of pain. In 
short, the highest ideal conceived as the total and abso- 
lute cessation of pain is independent of all pathological 
motives, while the highest ideal conceived as a_ positive 
happiness necessarily implies impure motives and thus 
cannot lead to true freedom. The seeker of true freedom 
therefore seeks only cessation of pain from a pure feeling 
of dispassion without any pathological aversion as the 
motive (Advishan pravartamánah apratikulam duhkhaha- 
nam adhigachchati—‘* Nyáyavártika" of Udyotkara). 
Believers in the doctrine of imperishable happiness as the 
highest ideal contend that there is imperishable sg, fee 9% 
in the self (Atmani nityam sukhamasti) and that man’s 
highest end is the realisation of this happiness. Accord- 
ing to their view a variety of conditions would not all 
produce happiness in the absence of eternal, imperishable 
happiness in the self. In the phenomenal life there is no 
lasting manifestation of this happiness and the essence of 
the transcendental life consists in the full manifestation of 
this happiness. The Naiyáyika however points out that 
this psychologico-epistemological argument for the exist- 
ence of imperishable happiness in the self will also equally 
prove the existence of imperishable suffering as well as 
imperishable desire and other states of consciousness 
(duhkhamapi nityam kalpayitavyam, ichehádayashcha— 
* Nyáynvártika"), Hence the argument consistently 
carried out will make every conscious state a resurgence of 
what is below thethreshold. It will thus lead to Idealism 
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and will make the assumption of external objects super- 
fluous. But the Mimámsakas who preach this will hardly 
accept this Idealistic metaphysic. Nor will the logical 
corollary of eternal suffering in the self be consistent with 
their doctrine of Moksha as the realisation of eternal 
happiness. In short, the doctrine of eternal, imperishable 
happiness being below the threshold in the phenomenal life 
will also imply that every state of consciousness lives an 
immortallife below the threshold and thus we shall have a 
most wonderful netherland of mental life in which states, 
contradictory and mutually incompatible, continue simul- 
taneously in being so that desire continues alongside of 
aversion and pain endures by the experience of pleasure. 
Such will also be the state of Moksha in which the mani- 
festation of the latent happiness will also involve the 
manifestation of the latent unhappiness. Further what 
does this abhivyakti, this manifestation of happiness in the 
self, mean? (1) If manifestation means cognition or 
knowledge of the happiness by the self, then the question 
is whether such manifestation is eternal or non-eternal. 
If it were eternal then there would be no distinction 
between the liberated (mukta) and the non-liberated 
(samsárastha). Further there would be no diversity in 
the emotional life, but only one unbroken continuum of 
happiness. Lastly there would be no possibility of suffer- 
ing and therefore also no desire for freedom from suffering 
(duhkhajihásá) nor any toiling for liberation (Moksha- 
prayása) as a consequence. It is hardly to the point to 
argue that the body is an obstacle to happiness, and there- 
fore there is need of toiling for the realisation of this happi- 
ness. The body is only a means of fruition (upabhoza) 
" and therefore cannot be an obstacle. Further with eternal 
happiness of the liberated we may also imagine an 
imperishable body as the instrument (nimitta, sádhana) 
thereof. But if an imperishable body is felt to be an 
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absurdity so also must be eternal happiness, (2) Secondly, 
if the manifestation of eternal happiness is non-eternal 
(anitya), then there must be a reason why there is such 
occasional manifestation. You must postulate a connec- 
tion of tbe soul-substance with its organ of experience, 
viz., the mind. This connection of soul and mind will 
have to be assumed as a condition of the manifestation 
besides the existence of eternal happiness in the self. In 
liberation these will be the only conditions of the realisa- 
tion of happiness and no external objects will be required. 
In the same way then there may be sense-experiences 
(rupádivishayajnána) without external objects being 
required. We shall thus have a strange sort of liberation 
which will not be detatchment of the self (Kaivalya) in 
any case as there will be apprehension of all objects 
(sarvárthopalabdhi). Believers in the Doctrine of Eternal 
Happiness also prove their theory by an ethical argument. 
They point out that there is ishtadhigamarthapravrttih, 
i2. pursuit of the satisfaction derived from the good. 
Since this cannot reach its proper goal except in eternal 
happiness, therefore such happiness must exist. (Seyam 
pravrttih nityasukhé arthavati nányathá). This is a 
practical, ethical ground in proof of eternal happiness 
based on a positive basis of conative experience. It is 
assumed that conation as the pursuit of satisfaction would 
be senseless if there were no eternal happiness in which it 
could be fulfilled. The Naiyáyika however points out 
that it is not necessary to assume this. Conation is both 
rejection of the evil (anishtahána) and selection of the 
good (hitaprápti). ‘Thus conation may have a negative 
as well asa positive end, and therefore freedom from pain. 
(duhkhábháva) may be an object of pursuit quite as well 
as a positive satisfaction  (pravrtti-dveitadarshanát). 
There is no happiness without suffering, but there is free- 
dom from both happiness and suffering. A conation is 
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thus fulfilled only in the negative ideal of absolute free- 
dom and not in any positive satisfaction which invariably 
entails suffering. It is sometimes argued on the basis of 
seriptural authority that liberation must consist in some 
kind of imperishable happiness. For example, in the 
Anandashruti the liberated is deseribed as living the life 
of blessedness and felicity (Muktah sukhi bhavati iti 
s hruyaté-Anandashruti). Such scriptural texts, it is helds 
contradict the view that there is no happiness in the state 
of freedom. The Naiyáyika however points out that what 
is really meant by happiness in such scriptural texts is 
mere relief from suffering. As a matter of fact the 
use of the term happiness to indicate mere negative relief 
is very common among men (Duhkhábháveapi 
sukhashabdah prayogah vahudháloké). E.g., we describe 
the state of freedom from illness as a state of being well. 
In this connection the Naiyáyika considers also some 
of the other views of Moksha, for example, the views 
of Patanjali and some of the Buddhists. "Thus according 
to some Buddhists (and also Patanjali) Moksha is the 
destruction of the mind or mental continuum (Chiitam 
vimuchyate ityanyé). It is argued that the mind is 
subject to attraction and other impulses. Since these can 
have no power over the self, the mind as subject to these 
must originate in a material medium or vehicle other than 
the self. The Naiyáyika however points out that if this 
were true, Moksha becomes possible after death (ayané 
moksha siddhah). The Naiyáyika holds that it is the self 
which becomes subject to the impulses through the mind 
which is its organ of experience. What is necessary is 
therefore the freedom of the self by the purification of 
its pathological dispositions and cravings. So long as 
these continue in the self there is no true freedom (which 
is the extinction of the possibilities of future experiences) 
even though there may be a temporary separation from 
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the mind through death. It is therefore a mistake to 
think that one becomes free from experience merely by 
being separated from one’s mind which is the organ of 
experience. "The mistake of these Buddhists arises from 
the erroneous conception that the Chitta or mind is not 
only the organ but also the subject of the experience. 
The subject is the Atman or self and the mind is the 
instrument through which the self becomes the subject 
of experiences, 

Another Buddhist view is that Moksha consists in 
the arrest of the stream of consciousness  (santati 
anutpáda). But this is also inadmissible according to the 
Naiyáyika for the simple reason that the stream as 
a concatenation of causes and effects (kárya-káranapraváha) 
can never cease. The Nyáya contention is that an ideal 
which by its very nature can never be accomplished or 
realised actually is not admissible even as an ideal. 

Lastly there is the view that Moksha consists 
in the cessation of the possibilities of future experience 
(anágatánutpáda). The Naiyáika points out that the 
unborn future is of itself nonexistent and therefore 
nothing remains to be done according to such a view. The 
Naiyáyika means that the past as an aecumulated mass 
of present dispositions with potency to mature in future 
experiences leaves scope for work to be done, but the 
future as future is simply non-existent and the arrest of 
the future in this sense signifies nothing. 

According to Nyáya therefore bondage is a condition 
of the Atman or self, the condition of its being subject 
to experiences including feelings of attraction, aversion, 
etc., which lead to unhappiness. It is a condition of the 
self which comes about through its connection with the 
mind which is the organ or instrument of experience. 
The effect of such connection is not merely specific 
experiences in the self, but also certain tendencies or 
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dispositions (samskáras) in the self as a consequence of 
its experiences. The self's true freedom therefore 
consists not merely in the cessation of its experiences but 
also in the destruction of these latest tendencies which 
mature into-future experiences through the self’s con- 
nection with the mind when the suitable occasions arise. 
The destruction of these tendencies means the destruction 
of the future possibilities of exprrience, the negation 
of the will-to-live and not merely of the actual experien- 
ces into which it materialises. What is required therefore 
is something more than the mere severance of the self's 
connection with the mind. Such severance may he 
effected in death, in sleep, ete , nut it does not produce 
real freedom, for the tendencies, the latent dispositions, 
remain in the self inspite of the severance and because 
of such dispositions there is fresh connection with the mind 
after an interval of rest, resulting in fresh experiences. 
What is required therefore is the destruction of these 
samskáras or dispositions in the self by self-knowledge 
and by self-purification through the performance of the 
unconditional duties. When the self thus masters its 
Trshná or thirst for life by the destruction of even the 
subtle tendencies and dispositions, there is not only a 
cessation of all actual but also of all possible experience. 
Thereby the self becomes free from the miseries by being 
free from all experience and lives the life of calm and 
peaceful rest in itself. This may be a negative, pessimistic 
ideal, but it is the only one worth seeking since happiness 
is impossible without suffering. It is however not Bud- 
dhist Nirvána which is annihilation of self instead of being 
the realisation of its freedom. Nor is it Shankara’s 
Moksha which is self-annihilation in the Absolute instead 
of being true self-realisation. It is indeed the negation 
of all empirical content in tbe self, but this is because 
such content does not belong to the self's true nature, 
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THE SANKHYA DOCTRINE or MOKSHA. 


There are many points of similarity between Sánkhya 
and Nyáya in respect of this negative conception of 
Moksha as freedom from experience. In the first 
plaee, Sánkhya agrees with Nyáya in respect of its 
pessimistic conception of the highest end as total and 
absolute freedom from all kinds of suffering. It also 
agrees with the Nyáya view that the realisation of this 
end is possible only by freedom from all experience. 
Lastly it maintains that the self's freedom is not self- 
annihilation in Brahma, but the realisation of its distine- 
tive reality as independent and autonomous. But while 
according to Nyáya this self-autonomy means the reali- 
sation of the self's essence as spiritual substance in which 
not even consciousness remains, according to Sánkhya 
the self is consciousness itself, not a substance, far less 
an unconscious spiritual substance. It is this Purusha 
as light of consciousness that shines forth in experience, 
and true feedom is the realisation of Purusha's essence 
as pure light or illumination. It is through Purusha's 
illumination that the non-manifest, formless Prakrti 
becomes manifest as a world of forms, and it is in 
Purusha’s experience that the world is fulfilled as a world 
of experience. Purusha is thus the bhoktá, the experi- 
encer for which the world of experience comes into 
being. But Purusha is not experiencer in the Nyáya 
sense of being the material cause of experience, the soul 
substance to which experience appertains as a qualitative 
determination. Purusha is experiencer only in the 
sense of being the final cause, the end which is being 
realised by the world of experience. It is for Purusha's 
experience that a world comes into being, and it, is also 
in Purusha's fruition that the world is fulfilled. Purusha 
accomplishes nothing for its own sake, It is inactive, 
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indifferent, self-accomplished Light from eternity. All 
activity belongs to Prakrti which is the material and 
efficient cause of experience. Prakrti functions towards 
Purusha’s fruition, and the activities of Prakrti result In 
Purusha’s experience. How can the fruition go to 
Purusha if Purusha is not an active agent? ‘This is 
not impossible the Sánkhya replies. The fulfilled subject 
is not necessarily also the fulfilling agent. Experience 
abounds in instances to the ecntrary (Akarturapi phalo- 
pabhogah annádyavat). Take the case of the preparation 
of the meal. The mealis prepared by the cook, but it 
is the king who enjoys it (annádi upabhogah  rájno 
bhavati). Take another case. The battle is fought by 
the soldiers, but the glory or the defeat goes to the king. 
So isit with Purusha. It is the Understanding (Buddhi) 
that actively functions in experience, but it is Purusha 
that enjoys the results thereof. The Understanding is a 
form of Prakrti, and Purusha enjoys in the functions of 
its Understanding through a beginningless relation of 
ownership with it. It isa unique relation, this relationship 
of ownership (svatvasvámitvasambandha) which is to be 
distinguished from the relation of agent and instrument 
or of substance and attribute. It is the relation through 
which each Purusha is related to its Understanding or 
Buddhi which is an evolute of Prakrti. It accounts for 
the individual character of experience, the one-to-one 
ordering which gives uniqueness to my world as distin- 
guished from yours. Through this relation Purusha 
attains fruition in the transformations of its Understanding. 
Pleasures and pains are functions of the Understanding, 
the transformations of the Buddhi which is their material 
vehicle or basis. Purusha is fulfilled through the transfor- 
mations of its Buddhi which are reflected into it 
through the relation of ownership. The  Naiyáyika 
believes in a real determination of the Self in experience, 
33 
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But how can there be real determination when the Self in 
its true essence is said to be free from experience ? "There 
can therefore be experience only in the form of reflection 
or appearance in the Self. There cannot be real modi- 


. fication of the Self as a consequence. All modifications, 


all transformations belong to the Understanding, and 
Purusha’s fruition is only “ transcendental shine," mere 
pratibimba, reflection or appearance. It is in the reflec- 
tion of the pleasures and pains of Buddhi in Purusha, the 
reflection of the determinations of the Understanding in 
the Original Light of all experience, that Purusha is 
fulfilled. This is Purusha’s bondage, this accomplishment 
of the accomplished Light of consciousness through the 
reflection into it of the empirical objects, which it itself 
causes fo appear. It is therefore oupadhika, phenomenal 
bondage, not real enrichment of Purusha. It is the cause 
of Purusha's suffering however, this experience of Purusha 
which is mere appearance.  Kealisation of true freedom 
means the cancellation of this appearance by the realisation 
of Purusha's detached essence through discriminative 
knowledge. It is because bondage is mere appearance 
that freedom is attainable. If bondage were natural 
(svavavika), freedom would not be possible except by 
self-destruction. If Bondage were caused (naimittika), 
then the only possible causes being space (desha), time 
(kála) and organisation (avasthá) the first two which are 
ubiquitous (bibhu) will not explain bandha-vishesha, the 
specific, individual character of the bondage or experience 
in every case, while the last being a characteristic of the 
physical body (dehadharma) will not account for Purusha's 
bondage.  Bondaze is therefore of the nature of Bhrama 
or illusion whose origin is to be sought in some adventi- 
tious factor or Upádhi. In this case the Upadhi is the 
attachment of Purusha to Prakrti, ¢.e., Purusha's unique 
relation to Prakrti through its specific Understanding in 
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each case, an Understanding which is an evolute of Prakrti. 
It is this unique relation of every single Purusha to a 
specifie understandinz in Prakrti, this svasvabuddhibhává- 
pannaprakrti-sam yoga which is without beginning in time, 
that constitutes empirical life or janma. It entails 
bondage through the experience it reflects in Purusha. It 
thus leads to Aviveka, non-discrimination or attachment of 
Purusha to Prakrti. "This Aviveka, non-discrimination, can 
be removed only by removing its cause which is Purusha's 
relation to Prakrti through the understanding. This rela- 
tion is beginningless, but not endless and can be terminated 
by vivekakhyáti or discriminative knowledge of Purusha 
and Prakrti. With the realisation of Purusha's essential 
difference from Prakrti the latter falls off from Purusha. 
The Understanding dissolves into the formless Prakrti 
in this state and there is no experience as a consequence. 

Freedom therefore is attained, according to Sánkhya, 
by the realisation of difference, i.e., the essential distinction 
between Purusha and Prakrti. Itis therefore an intuition 
of difference as distinguished from the intuition of 
identity. It is intuition of identity that leads to Moksha 
according to Shankara, an intuition which involves the 
cancellation of difference as a moment. According to 
Sánkhya however what is required for Moksha is the 
accentuation of difference and not its cancellation, the 
aecentuation, in other words, of the essential distinction 
between Purusha and Prakrti. Through this differentia- 
tion Purusha recovers its singleness, kaivalya or detached 
essence. Hence Moksha is not the merging of the 
individual Self in Brahma but the realisation of true 
individuality in its detached essence. It is true freedom 
of the Self as brought about by the intuition of Self as 
distinct — from not-Self, and not the freedom of self- 
annulment in Brahma through the intuition of the 
Absolute as the negation of all difference, 
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THE PURAMIMAMSA DOCTRINE OF MOKSHA. 


The Purvamimamsa Doctrine of Moksha furnishes a 
contrast to this negative conception of Moksha of Sánkhya 
and Nyáya. According to the Purvamimámsá view the 
Self which is different in each body and ubiquitous, 
is both spiritual (chidachit-rupah api pratishariram bhinnah 
bibhushcha-** Advaitabrahmasiddhi "). In respect of its 
spiritual part it is the seer, the witnessing subject of 
experience and is the object of the recognition “ I am he." 
In respect of its non-spiritual part, it is subject to trans- 
formation in the forms of cognitions, pleasures, pains, etc., 
This Self is revealed only in self-consciousness. f'Tatrapi 
chidamshena drashtrtvam soaham iti pratyabhijná-visha- 
yatvam cha, <Achildamshena jnánasukhádirupena pari- 
námitvam. Sah (átmá) ahampratyayeneiva ved yah. | 

In the Purvamimamsa view therefore, pleasures, pains, 
ete, are not transformations of the mind (manas) or 
internal organ (antahkarana) as in the Sánkhya and 
Vedánta view, but are transformations of the non-spiritual 
part of the Self. The Purvamimámsá also differs from 
the Nyáya. According tothe latter the Self is a spiritual 
substance without any non-spiritual part, and pleasures 
and pains are specific qualities (visheshagunas) of the 
Self as a spiritual substance. According to Purvamimá- 
msá however the Self has both a spiritual and a non- 
spiritual part, and pleasures and other states are transfor- 
mations (not qualities) of the non-spiritual part of the 
Self. The Self as experiencer (bhoktá) is thus subject to 
transformation, and this transformation of the Self through 
its non-spiritual part is beginningless (anádi) and eternal 
(nitya) in this sense. But the place of the fruition 
(bhogasthána) such as heaven, ete., as well as the duration 
of the fruition (bhogakála), are non-eternal (anitya). 
Neither creation nor reabsorption are accepted in the 
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Purvamimámsa system, experience being explained as the 
beginningless transformation of the nonspiritual part of 
the self leading to fruition. (Creation and reabsorption 
are accepted iu the Nyáya-vaisheshika, the Sánkhya and 
the Vedánta systems, but not accepted in the Purvami- 
mámsá, the Jaina and the Bauddha systems according to 
which there is no Isvara or Lord of the world as creator 
and destroyer.) 

Hence as the world (jagat) is eternal, the bonds of 
experience are also without beginning in time (anádi). 
The Self's freedom (Moksha) is thus not a nibrtti or 
cessation from activity, but the realisation of eternal 
happiness (nityasukhábhivyakti) with prabrtti or active 
participation in the duties. Since in the freedom of 
absolute cessation from activity there is no activity of the 
indriyas or sensibilities, there is also no possibility of 
knowledge which presupposes sense-activity. Hence the 
self-realisation (Atmaprápti) which is ascribed to this state 
is only lapse into the unconsciousness of pure materiality. 
It thus cannot be an end worthy of being aimed at—this 
negation of the Self’s spirituality into blind, unconscious 
materiality, ind therefore the better course is the course 
of active participation which leads to eternal happiness 
and not mere cessation which leads to self-negation. 
(Atyantika karmochchhedarupamuktau indriyádirahi- 
tasya jnanásambhavát jarhatvena tád rshátmapraptih 
apurushárthatvát prabrttireva shreyasi na nibrttih.) 

The above is a statement of the Purvamimámsá position 
in general with regard to the question of Moksha. It 
may be noted however that this general view is more in 
agreement with that of the Bhátta school of the  Purva- 
mimámsakas than with the Prábhákara  rizorism and 
ethical purism. The view of Kumárila Bhatta is explained 
in the Sbástradipiká by Párthasárathimishra.  Párthasára- 
thimishra explains Kumárila's moksha as l'rapanchasam- 
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bandhavilaya. i.e. as dissolution of the individual's 
connection with an empirical world. It thus differs from 
Shankara's Moksha which in its negative aspect involves 
not the mere cancellation of our connection with the 
world but the cancellation of the world itself, not Prapan- 
chasambandhavilaya ^ merely, but Prapanchavilaya 
Prapancha, the world of experience, is illusory stuff accord- 
ing to Shankara, such stuff as our dreams are made of. 
With the intuition of the Absolute the principle of illusion 
being cancelled the world which is its construction becomes 
cancelled of itself (Avid ya nirmito hi prapanchah ; svapna- 
prapanchavat; prabodhena  brahmavidyayá  avidyáyám 
vilináyám svayameva viliyaté.) There is thus a pseudo- 
reality attaching to the world according to Shankara 
which thus necessarily dissolves in the light of the intui- 
tion of Absolute Reality. According to Kumiarila 
however this world does not dissolve, but only the bonds 
that attach the individual to a world thereby causing 
experiences of pleasure, pain, ete There are Idealists 
like Sankara who ascribe only a pseudo-reality to the 
world. There are other Idealists who go further main- 
taining consciousness to be the only reality." Both these 
are wrong according to Kumarila. The world is not 
unreal, nor a mere dream-reality which can be cancelled 
by knowledge. It isa real world that binds us and the 
Moksha which man can aspire to attain is only the 
freedom of detachment from the world. Some of the 
Vedántists and Buddhists describe Moksha as the being 
of pure consciousness which is - realised through 
the negation of difference—a negation effected by means 
of the destruction of the residual tendencies of the 
continuum of conscious states (jnánasantánasya vásanoch- 
chhedát vaichitryam  hityá  kevalam  samvitmátrena 
avasthánam iti kechit). Some of the Miadhyamikas and 
Yogácharas go farther and describe Moksha as the cessation 
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of the stream of consciousness like the extinguishing of 
the light of the lamp (dipasantánasya iva jnánnsantánasya 
uparama). The Shankara-Vedantists again describe it as 
the realisation of the essence of Brahma as Consciousness 
and Bliss by the cancellation of the dreamworld we call 
empirical life. All these in Kumarila’s view are open to 
the common objection that thev suppose that the world is 
unreal and can be sublated like an illusion. But this is 
an untenable assumption. We cannot cancel the world: 
we can only cancel the phenomenal bonds that bind us to 
a world. Our attachment to the world is threefold being 
due to our connection with (1) a body as the abode of 
experiences, (2) sensibilities as the instruments of experien- 
ces and (3) objects (sounds and the like) as the objects that 
are experienced. (Tredha hi prapanchah purusham 
vadhnati—(1) bhogáyatanam shariram, (2) bhogasádhanani 
indriyáni and (3) bhogyah shabdádayovishayáh). "Through 
this threefold connection the individual is a subject of 
experiences of pleasure, pain, ete. The freedom of the 
individual means the absolute destruction of this three- 
fold connection with the world ('Tadasya trividhasya 
vandhasya Atyantikah vilayah mokshah). Bondage is the 
individual's conneetion with the world in the threefold 
form—a connection which is the cause of empirical 
pleasure, pain, etc. Freedom is the cessation of this 
connection and thereby the cessation of pleasures, pains, 
etc Whether the cessation of the latter implies the 
absolute negation of experience is a point in respect of which 
interpreters are not agreed. In fact there are two inter- 
pretations of Kumarila’s position as regards this question. 
(1) According to one view, in the state of Moksha 
merit (dharma) is completely exhausted and there is no 
fresh acquisition of merit and thus there is also no happi- 
ness as the effect of religious merit. Since such happiness 
has a beginning in time it must also perish in the course 
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of time. But there is another kind of happiness which is 
not an effect in time. This is the natural happiness of 
the Self (svábhávika átmánanda) which remains over- 
powered (abhibhuta) in the empirical life but will come to 
manifestation in the state of metempirical freedom. 
This natural happiness of the Self is experienced through 
the organ of the mind alone without the aid of 
the external senses. In the state of transcendental free- 
dom the mind persists through all the external senses 
(váhyendriyas) cease. Consequently consciousness or 
intelligence also persists in this state. 

(2) Others among the Bhattas hold that there is no 
experience of happiness because there is no organ of the 
mind in the Moksha state; neither is there any intelli- 
gence (jnánn), but there is only Shakti, capacity for 
intelligence, which is natural to the Self. This is Pártha- 
sirathimishra’s interpretation of Kuméárila's Moksha. 

N. 8.—(1) According to Párthasárthimishra therefore 
the Moksha of Kumárila and of the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas 
are the same. But they differ in one essential point. 
According to Kumárila either course is optional, Ze, the 
pursuit of happiness in heaven through the path of the 
conditional duties or the pursuit of Moksha through the 
path of unconditional duties. According to the Nyáya- 
vaisheshikas however pursuit of happiness in heaven is to 
be abjured as necessarily involving pain along with 
happiness, 

N.B.—(2) The view of the Prábhákaras, it may be 
noted, does not correspond to the Bhátta conception of 
Moksha either as realisation of happiness or as 
freedom from experience. The  Prábhákaras define 
Moksha as Niyogasiddhi cr realisation of the Moral 
Imperative as duty. For the Prábhákaras therefore 
Moksha is the accomplishment of duty for duty’s sake, 

e., the discharge of the unconditional duties as moral 
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verities having authority in themselves without reference 
to extraneous ends. It is therefore a state of unceasing 
moral activity which does not look forward to any ulterior 
end beyond itself. Some commentators however interpret 
Prábhákara Moksha as the realisation of freedom from 
suffering (cf. Shálikanátha). 

N.B.—(3) The Jainas do not accept the negative 
conception of Moksha as the cessation of experience 
Mallishena's criticism of the Nyáya view in the " Syádvá- 
damanjari" deserves notice. Mallishena observes that 
(a) if in the Moksha state the Atman were to be reduced 
to a condition in which it is indistinguishable from 
material objects such as pebbles, etc. what is the 
use of striving after such a state? Better far is this 
phenomenal life (samsárávasthá) in which happiness 
comes to us at least at intervals tainted by suffering 
though it be. A state of absolute indifference in which 
there is neither pleasure nor pain, a dead level of 
emotional uniformity, is the negation of spiritual life. 
(b) he pure happiness which results from self-restraint 
and from indifference to things that are temporal 
is not only worthy of a spiritual being but also 
capable of being realised even in this life as is 
proved by the testimony of experienced men. It 
is an exquisite happiness, this satisfaction (nibrttaja 
sukba) which results from self-restraint, a pure pleasure 
as distinguished from ordinary pleasures which are 
mixed with suffering. It is known to those who practise 
self-restraint and it has to be accepted on the testimony 
of such spiritual experts or judges. (c) Even those who 
refrain from drinking the honey knowing that it is mixed 
with poison, do so only in the expectation of a better 
pleasure or satisfaction. (d) If pleasure be a good and 
pain be an evil in this life, they must be so in every other 
life. Contrarywise the absence of pleasure is an evil and 
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the absence of pain a good in all conditions. If the 
Moksha state were to consist in the absence of pleasure 
or happiness, it would be an evil and an undesirable 
consummation instead of being a desirable condition of the 
Self. (^) The contention that the prompting of pathological 
pleasure would be inconsistent with the self's autonomy and 
freedom in the Moksha state is based on a misconception. 
While the attraction of earthly objects is heteronomous, 
there is a higher pleasure which is not inconsistent with 
the Self's autonomy. It is based on a pure desire (sp; ha- 
mátra) which does not bind for the simple reason that it 
does not point beyond itself to anything that is external. 
lt makes its appearance when one has ascended the 
penultimate stage and at last disappears in the ultimate 
perfection of the Moksha state. There is therefore at 
least one desire which is pure and not pathological—it 
is the desire which seeks the perfection of the Moksha 
state, and is not directed tg anything external. Because 
it seeks nothing that is external, it cannot bind the indivi- 
dual, and it ceases of itself when the object, »iz., perfeo- 
tion of the individual in the Moksha state, has been 
attained or realised. 


SHANKARA’S VIEW OF MOKSHA. 


The conception of Moksha as a positive satisfaction is 
also a special feature of the Shankara-V edánta system. 
The Sbankarites also distinguish between relative and 
empirical pleasures and a higher pleasure or satisfaction 
which is absolute. But the essential feature of the 
Shankarite view is tbe conception of this higher satisfac- 
tion as something which eternally is and does not come 
into beiog through the instrumentality of *elf-restraint 
and the like. The Shankarites contend that it is this 
eternally accomplished felicity that manifests itself in 
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empirical pleasure, and the realisation of this felicity is 
thus the accomplish ment of the accomplished, the lifting 
of the veil that conceals this realised essence from view. 
The position of the Shankarites is very clearly explained 
in the " Vedánta-paribhasha"" in the last chapter. The 
author first defines an end, proyojana or purushártha. 
According to his definition, whatever being known is desired 
as a function or qualification of the Self is an end (yat 
avagatam sat svavrttitayá ishyate tat prayojanam). Ends 
are of two kinds: (1) direct and proximate (Mukhya), and 
(2) indirect or remote (Gouna). The direct ends are either 
happiness or absence of suffering, while indirect ends are 
those which are conducive to the direct ends. (Tatra su- 
khadubkhábhávou  mukhyé  prayojané, tadanyatarasa- 
dhanam gounam prayojanam). 

Happiness again is of two kinds: (1) empirical happi- 
ness which is limited and relative and which arises fron: 
connection with external objects, and (2) transcendental 
happiness which is the Unexcelled Bliss that constitutes 
the essence of the Absolute. Empirical happiness is a 
partial manifestation of the latter through the mould of 
a mental function or psychosis. ‘Transcendental Happi- 
ness is the essence of Brahma, the realisation of which ends 
the miseries of life by cancelling the illusion which is 
their cause. Moksha is tbe realisation of this highest 
satisfaction and it implies in its negative aspect the 
cessation of all suffering.  (Sukham cha dvividham, 
sátishayam niratishayam cha. Tatra satishayam sukham 
vishayánushangajanitántahkaranavittitáratamyakrtá- 
nandaleshábirbhávavisheshah. Niratishavam |. sukham 
cha Brahma eva. Anandátmaka-Brahmáváptishcha 
mokshah, shokanibrttishcha). 

With reference to the objection that since this Trans- 
cendental Satisfaction as being the essence of the A bso- 
lute is an eternally accomplished fact and therefore 
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cannot be accomplished over again by human effort, the 
Vedántaparibháshá points out that this is not impossible. 
As a matter of fact fruition (siddhi) may be either of 
two kinds: (1) fruition consisting in the realisation 
of the unrealised (arráptaprápti) and the rejection of the 
unrejected (aparihrtaparihára), and (2) fruition consisting 
in the realisation of the realised (práptaprápti) and the 
rejection of the rejected | (parihrtaparihára). In the 
latter case there is only either a re-realisation or a simple 
cancellation of an illusion. Consider for example the 
case of the person who in an excited state misses the 
necklace which is on his own neck. What is his feeling 
when he learns the truth? There is only a sense of re- 
realisation, of realisation of the realised, or possession of 
that which was never lost possession of. Consider again 
the case of the man who mistakes a garland of flowers for 
a snake. What is his feeling when he recovers from the 
illusion ? There is only a sense of re-rejection, of rejec- 
tion of the already rejected, of cancellation of the 
cancelled, of negation of what is not. So is it also in the 
case of Moksha which consists in the realisation of the 
Absolute. The Absolute is self-accomplished from all 
eternity, and the desire to realise the absolute is prompt- 
ed only by a temporary illusion that it is unrealised. So 
too is it with regard to the cancellation of the empirical 
world. The world as mere illusory stuff is cancelled of 
itself, and the cancellation of it in Moksha is the cancella- 
tion of the cancelled, the rejection of what is rejected 
already. ('lathá Brahmarupasya Mokshasya asiddhatva- 
bhramena  tatsádhané  prabrtti, evam parihrtasya api 
anarthasya nibrttih mokshah.) 

According to Shankara therefore Moksha requires not 
merely the Self's detachment from the world but the 
cancellation of the world itself. This distinguishes 
Shankara’s Moksha from the Sánkhya, Nyáya as well as 
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the Mimamsaka conception. Further according to 
Shankara the freedom of the Moksha state is not the 
realisation of the Self as a distinctive reality, but the 
realisation of it as nondistinct or identical with the 
Absolute. Here also Shankara differs from the Sánkhya 
and the Nydya-vaisheshika philosophers. Lastly, the 
realisation of our identity with the Absolute implies, 
according to Shankara, not merely the realisation of our 
essence as accomplished consciousness or intelligence as 
the Sánkhya supposes, but also the realisation of the 
Ananda or Bliss which constitutes the essence of an 
accomplished reality. The Moksha state is thus one in 
which the individual becomes merged in the Absolute 
essence as accomplished Consciousness and Bliss—a state 
therefore of essential felicity as distinguished from the 
mere absence of suffering and misery as the Sánkhya 
supposes. 


RAMANUJA's VIEW or MOKSHA. 


The Ramanujists agree with Shankara in this positive 
conception of Moksha as a state of felicity and blessedness . 
as distinguished from a state of indifference. But they 
differ from him in two respects. In the first place, they 
reject Shankara's conception of Moksha as self-annihila- 
tion in the Absolute in the sense of merging of the 
individuality of the individual. Secondly they differ from 
Shankara as regards his conception of the Self as Imper- 
sonal Consciousness and Bliss holding as against him that 
the Self is not intelligence itself but only an intelligent 
substance, a substance with intelligence as one of its 
many auspicious qualities. Intelligence is however not 
an adventitious quality of the Self which it may be with 
or without as the Nyáya thinks, but an essential quality 
(though a quality only) and therefore inseparable 
from the Self and necessary toit. The state of Moksha 
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is the realisation of the Absolute in the sense of a 
restoration of our harmony with it as factors occupying 
subordinate places in its life along with other factors of 
coordinate rank and subordinate to the whole. It is 
therefore not a state of self-annulment in the Absolute 
but only of self-surrender and renunciation with a view 
to the realisation of our true individuality as factors in the 
Absolute life. 

The Self, Ramanuja points out, is the thinking subject, 
the “I” that thinks, and not pure consciousness or 
thought as Shankara holds, Shankara thinks the Self is 
nothing but pure, impersonal essence of Consciousness, 
the thinking subject (juátá) and the object thought 
(jneya) being illusory su perimpositions on pure, Imperso- 
nal Consciousness which is the Self's true nature as 
identical with Brahma. Ramanuja contends that this is 
an inversion of the true facts. The thinking subject is 
not an attribute of the Self as pure consciousness, an 
illusory superimposition on its essence. It is the "I" or 
thinkinz subject that constitutes the Self and consciousness, 
is only an attribute of it. We cannot suppose the Self to 
exist in its own nature even if the "I" or "thinking 
subject." It is therefore a mistake to suppose that the self 
ehould case to be the thinking subject disappears in the 
Moksha state. If that wereso the realisation of the ideal 
life would mean the extinction of the Self itself. (Yattu 
mokshadasháyámahamartho nánuvarttaté itih tadapesh- 
alam. "Tathá satyátmanásha evApavargah prakárántarena 
partijnátah syát. Na cháhamartho dharmamátram, yena 
tadvigameapyavidyánibrttáviva svarupamavatishthaté ; 
pratyuta svarupamevdhamartha átmanabh, jnánastu tasya 
dharmah.—** Shribhashya. ’’) 

Rámánuja thus distinguishes between the essence 
(svarupa) of the individual Self and its intelligence 
(jnána) which he regards as its attribute (dharma). Both 
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are eternal (nitya), immaterial (ajarha) and of the nature 
of felicity or bliss (ánandarupa). But while the essence 
(svarupa) is subject (dharmi), monadic (anu) and self- 
manifesting (svasmei svayamprakáshah) in the sense of 
being manifest to itself by itself, intelligence (jnána) is an 
attribute (dharma), which is ubiquitous (vibhu) though 
under limiting conditions, capable of expansion and 
contraction (samkocbhavikáshayogva), is non: manifest to 
itself (svasmei sváprakásha), and is the manifesting agency 
of things other than itself (svavyatiriktaorakashaka). 

The Self therefore is the "1" known as the subject 
of knowlecsge and it is this Self which reveals itself in the 
state of Moksha. Since it is manifest to itself by itself 
it is essentially an " I" or a thinking subject, and it is as 
this self-revealing " I " or subject that it manifests itself 
in the Moksha state. It isan unwarranted dogmatism 
to suppose that because the Self reveals itself as an “I” 
therefore it must be implicated in error or ignorance. 
The Self in its true essence is an "I" and therefore there 
can be neither error nor ignorance in the apprehension of 
it in its essential nature as an “I.” (Atoahamarthasyeiva 
. jnátrtayá sidhyatah pratyagátmatvam. Sa cha pratyagátmá 
muktávapi aham ityeva prakáshaté, sa sarvvah ** aham "' 
ityeva prakashaté. Na cha "aham" iti  prakásh- 
amánatvena tasyájnatvasmsáritvádiprasangah...A jnánam 
náma svarupájnánámanyathajnánam viparitjndnam vá. 
Aham ityevátmanah svarupam iti svarupaj nánarupoaham- 
pratyayo nájnatvam apddayati kutah samsaritvam ?— 
* Shribhashya ”.) 

Hence for Ramanuja there is no such thing as the 
merging of individuality in Brahma in the Moksha state. 
Sueh merging is not merely the nezation of individuality 
but also the negation of the Self itself. Moksha is merely 
the restoration of our harmony with the Absolute, the 
abnegation of individual self-will in order that His Will 
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may prevail and realise itself through our lives. We are 
not isolated beings but factors in the life of the Absolute 
having distinctive reality of our qwn, and our highest 
destiny is to realise ourselves by realising God's purpose in 
our lives. “This is the essence of true freedom as distin- 
guished fromthe false freedom of the assertion of individual 
self-will which leads only to discord and misery. The 
highest end is the life in harmony with the Absolute, the 
life of self-surrender to the purpose of the Lord in creation. 
It is a life of essential felicity and blessedness, a life in 
which the individual persists as a self- revealing thinking 
subject within the life of the Absolute and realises the 
Ananda or satisfaction whi natural to consciousness 
as revealing the true e Tet Consciousness is by 
its very nature of the essence of felicity or Ananda. Its 
function is to reveal objects to the thinking subject, and 
in so far as such enlizhtenment of the Self through 
consciousness or knowledge is favourable (anukula) to the 
Self, there is ánanda or bliss. The ánukulya or favour- 
ableness is natural (svabhavika) since all objects have their 
being in the Lord. The prátikulya or unfavourableness 
is adventitious (oupadhika) being due to the illusory 
identification of the Self and the body (dehátmabhrama). 
Consider, for example, the instruments of destruction 
such as weapons, poisons, etc. What does their unfavour- 
ableness consist in? They are unfavourable only to the 
body, and yet since the self is illusorily identified with 
the body, they are also supposed to be unfavourable to the 
Self. In the Moksha state there is no such illusion and 
there is only the felicity or bliss that is natural to 
enlightenment by thought. If favourableness were not 
natural to objects, the same things would not present 
themselves as favourable after having presented themselves 
as unfavourable in another place and time. (Ananda- 
rupatvam náma jnánasya prakáshávastháyám anukulatvam 
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vishashastrádiprakáshanávasare  pratikulátvasya — hetur- 
dehátmabhramádayah. Isvarátmakatvát sarvveshám 
padárthánám ánukulyameva  svabhávah,  prátikulyam 
aupadhikam. Anyadánukulyam .svábhávikam chet, 
kasyachit kutrachit káladeshádayah anukuláni chandan- 
akusumádini, deshántaréó kálántáré tasyaiva taddesha eva 
tatkála eva pratikuláni nasyuh—Lokácháryya's ** Tattva- 
traya)." 

According to the Rámánugjists therefore the Self is 
not pure essence of consciousness but a thinking subject 
with consciousness as its essential attribute. Secondly, it 
is not absolutely identical with the Absolute life having 
a distinctive reality. Thigg@ly, Moksha is neither the 
realisation of the Self as A. being nor the merging 
of the Self in Brahma but the realisation of its true 
essence as a distinct but subordinate factor in the Absolute 
life. It is thus a restoration of harmony by the renuncia- 
tion of self-will in favour of the will of the Lord. Lastly, 
this Moksha is essentially a state of felicity which follows 
as a consequence of the enlightenment of consciousness 
without any taint of error or illusion. The nature of such 
enlightenment is felicity since it reveals objects in their 
true nature as having their being in God and therefore as 
favourable to or conducive tothe good of the Self. 

N.B.—tThere are a few other schools of the Vedsnta 
such as the Suddhádvaita school of Ballabhácháryya and 
the dualistic school of the Madhvas whose views of 
Moksha may also be considered here. According to 
Ballabha there are two kinds of Moksha suited to two 
kinds of temperament. Thus for the philosopher who 
chooses the path of knowledge Moksha is self-dissolution 
in Brahma, but for the pious devotee who prefers the path 
of faith and devotion Moksha is a tasting of the Lord's 
sportive activity in creation (yetu jnánaikah sannishthah 
teshám cha laya eva hi, bhaktánam eva bhavati lilásvádah 
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atidurlabhah.—*'* Suddhádvaitamártanda " of  Giridhara- 
mahárája). According to the Mádhvas however the 
essence of Moksha is neither self-dissolution nor mere 
enjoyment of the Lord's sport, but becoming united with 
the Lord through the acquisition (by virtuous life) of a 
non-natural body whose essence is pure, unmixed bliss. 
Similarly another Vedánta commentator, Appayadikshita, 
describes Moksha as becoming one with the Lord and 
becoming possessed of the  perfections of the Lord 
(Aishvaryyagunas). Thus the Lord is the Governor of 
the world and has the perfections not only of omniscience 
and omnipotence but also of effective desires (satya- 
kámatva) and of effectigm& resolutions (satyasamkal- 
patva). For the individudW*to be released means acqui- 
ring these perfections of effective will, effective desire, 
etec., and thereby becoming free from limitations. The 
released individual does not become reduced to pure 
consciousness (suddhachaitanya) as Shankara holds, but 
only becomes infinite and perfect. This Ishvarabhá- 
vápatti, this becoming God or becoming one with Him 
by inducing His infinitude and perfection in oneself, 
is, according to Appayadikshita, the release taught 
in the Shastras (cf.  '*Siddhántalesha ").  Yámuná- 
cháryya's brief summary in the *'Siddhitraya" of the 
various conceptions of Moksha as the realisation of the 
Absolute (Brahmaprápti) may also be noticed in this 
connection. Says Yámunácháryya: Tathi paramapu- 
rushárthabhuté brahmapráptilakhshanamokshé api svaru- 
pochchhittilakshanah, avidyastamayalakshanab, nihshe- 
shavaisheshikatmagunochchhedalakshanah kaivalyarupah, 
tadbhavasádharmyalakshanah,  tadgunasamkrántilaksha- 
nah, — tachchbháyápattilakshanahb,  sámsiddhikánandádis- 
varupávirbhávalakshanah, tadgunasambhavajanita- 
niratishayasuk hasamunmeshopanitátyantikatatkinkarat- 
valakshanah iti tathátathá  vivadante, Hence Moksha 
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as the absolute life may be conceived, according to 
Yámunácháryya, as 

(1) Svarupochchhitti, self-annihilation, Nirvana or 
extinction of the individual. 

(2) Avidyástamaya, dispelling of. Avidya, cancellation 
of nescience. 

(3) Nihsheshavaisheshikátmagunochchhedalakshanah 
kaivalyarupah, the freedom of the soul by the destruc- 
tion (uchchheda) of all its Vaisheshika or specific quali- 
ties. 

(4) Tadbhávasadharmya—approximation to or imita- 
tion of Brahma by the realisation of a state marked by 
resemblance to his being or essence. 

(5) Tadguna-samkrántil anah —assumption by in- 
duction of the qualities of the Lord, the inducing of 
His qualities in the soul. 

(6) Tachehhávápattilakshanah, attainment of His 
glory, splendour and light, the reflection of His grandeur, 
lordliness or majesty in oneself. 

(7) Sámsiddhika- etc., -lakshanah, the realisation of 
the self's true essence as consisting in pure, natural 
bliss. 

(8) Tadzunanubhava- etec., -lakshana, the state of 
being his sole and devoted servant as brought on by the 
emergence of unexcelled bliss due to the experience of 
His excellences or perfections. 

Hence according to Yamunacharyya, Moksha, even as 
the realisation of the Absolute, may be conceived either 
negatively as self-extinction or as a positive realisation of 
absolute essence. The latter again may be conceived as 
a merging of self in the absolute or as being the absolute 
oneself. This latter again may be conceived either as 
mere freedom of the self from empirical life, or as the 
realisation of its essence as bliss, or as imitation of the 
Absolute in the Self, or as inducing of certain absolute 
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perfections in oneself, or as reflecting the majesty and 
glory of the Absolute in the Self, or lastly as realising 
the Absolute by surrendering oneself to it and becoming 
its sole and devoted servant. 

The above is a fairly complete presentation of the 
Hindu doctrine of the Ideal Life as conceived in the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy. It will be noted 
that à common fenture of these doctrines is the concep- 
tion of the Ideal as a negation or, at least, as a transcen- 
dence of the empirical life proper. It is thus a super- 
moral spiritual ideal rather than a strietly moral ideal 
which the Doctrine of Moksha sets forth. Some systems, 
e.g., the Rámánujist and the Vaishnavika, ascribe a 
religious significance to this ideal by interpreting it as 
a life of devotion and worship of the Lord. But the 
general tendency is to regard Moksha merely as the 
realisation of the absolute life of freedom from the bonds 
of experience and Samsára. The question as to how this 
ideal is to be realised by the empirical individual is also 
discussed in all orthodox Hindu systems in their theories 
of Moksha-sádhana, i.e., theories of the practical spiritual 
discipline or training which is held to be necessary in 
order to realise the transcendental life of freedom from 
all limitations. 


The Doctrine of Mokshasádhana. 


As we have said above, the question of the Sádhana 
or right means of realising Spiritual freedom is also 
very fully treated in Hindu philosophy as being 
of direct practical import as distinguished from the 
purely theoretical question of the nature and essence of 
this freedom. The controversy here centres round the 
question of the relative importance and efficacy of .. 
works, knowledge and faith as means to the renlisation 
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of the absolute life. The main issue in this controversy 
is as to whether one of these courses can be held suffi- 
cient for the Spiritual life or whether an organisation of 
different courses is necessary. ‘This is really the question 
of the organisation of the personal life, i.e., as to whether 
one ideal is to be the supreme or absolute ideal in terms 
of which all other ideals nre to be valid, or whether there 
is to be a balancing and equilibriation and harmonious 
cultivation of the different ideals. ‘The latter is known 
in Hindu Philosophy as Samuchchayavada or doctrine 
of co-ordination as distinguished from the doctrine of a 
single and exclusive ideal. 
It will be observed that the possible logical alter- 
natives are :— 
(A) Only one course. > 
(B) One with the other two as preparatory and 
ceasing after preparation. 
(C) One with the other two as auxiliaries. 
(D) Two and two (samuchchaya), both being co- 
ordinate. 
(E) All the three as co-ordinate. 
Of these (A) comprises the three possible alterna- 
tives of 
(1) mere works (Karma), (2) mere knowledge (Jnána), 
and (3) mere faith (Bhakti). Similarly under (B) and (C) 
we have (1) works as primary with knowledge and faith 
as (7) preparatory or (ii) auxiliary, (2) knowledge as 
primary with the other two as subsidiary and (3) faith 
as primary with the other two as subsidiary. Lastly, 
under (D) and (E) we have the various forms of*the 
doctrine of co-ordination (samuchchaya), ze, the co- 
ordination (1) of works and knowledge, (2) of works 
and faith, (3) of knowledge and faith, and (4) of works 
and knowledge and faith, all the three. 
It is however recognised that mere works without 
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knowledge or faith are of no use. "Therefore the alter- 
natives of (1) mere works and (2) of works with 
knowledge and faith as preparatory are not considered. 

The Sankhya insists on the course of mere 
knowledge as the proper means to Moksha. It is Viveka- 
khyati or the discriminative knowledge of Purusha and 
Prakrti that leads to freedom of the Self by destroying 
Purusha's attachment to Prakrti. Works are of no avail, 
neither secular works nor scriptural works. Both are 
perishable and both involve the impurities of destruction 
of life and the like (Drshta vat ánushravikah sah hi 
kshayávishaddhiyuktah.-Vijnánabhikshu). They there- 
fore cannot lead to any lasting fruition, nor to any satis- 
faction which is pure and unmixed. This holds good also 
of the conditional (kámya) as well as the unconditional 
(akámya) scriptural duties (kamyé akamyé api sádhyatvá- 
visheshát.—Vijnánabhikshu). The Pátanjala Sánkhya 
however recognises some other forms of works as 
necessary for purification and for destruction of the 
subtle tendencies and dispositions which disturb the 
practice of meditation. These are the works of self- 
restraint (yamas) and of self-regulation (niyamas). 
Certain physical aids such as postures (ásanas) are also 
useful for meditation. Besides these, meditation on the 
Lord’s glory and perfection is alsoan aid to dispassion 
(vairagya) which is necessary for the proper discrimi- 
nation of l'urusha's essence. These are the pure works 
which lead to the knowledge through which freedom is 
realised. According to Patanjali therefore works are not 
to be abjured altogether, but the Sattvika works as 
conducive to true knowledge must be performed duly till 
knowledge is attained. 

Shankara also recognises a certain efficacy in works 
for Chittasuddhi or purification of mind, but works are 
not absolutely necessary in every case. ‘Thus men may 
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be born pure of mind or may attain purification indepen- 
dently of works. In such cases works are not necessary, 
and knowledge of Brahma leads to Moksha without the 
aid of works. In all cases works cease with the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of Brahma, though in some cases 
works may prepare for such knowledge through puri- 
fieation of the mind. 

The Nyáya-vaisheshikas and the Ramanujists how- " 
ever emphasise the necessity of works as well as know- 
ledge. The unconditional scriptural works are to be 
duly accomplished even when knowledge has arisen. 
They supplement knowledge by training the individual 
to disinterestedness and dispassion. Such dispassion with 
the knowledge of the vanity of things temporal quenches 
the will-to-live according to the Nyaya-vaisheshikas and 
thereby leads to freedom of Self. According to Ramanu- 
jists dispassion is an aid to divine knowledge which by 
attaining its consummation in Bhakti or Faith and Prema 
or Love secures freedom by subduing individual self-will 
and reconciling the individual to the will of the Lord. 

The controversy thus centres round the question of 
the place and relative significance of works, faith and 
knowledge in the spiritual life. The issues are between 
Intellectualism and Voluntarism, Activism and Quietism, 
Rationalism and Pietism. The familiar controversies 
amongst the medieval mystics, the scholastic disputes 
between the Thomists and the Secotists will furnish apt 
analogies to the Hindu discussions of these questions, 
But the Hindus, it will be noted, consider the question 
more from the philosophical and transcendental than 
from the purely religious standpoint. 

The efficacy of works in conducing to freedcm is vari- 
ously explained by the Hindus in this connection. In 
the Bhámati-tiká on Shankara-bhasbya four different 
views of works as being conducive to knowledge are 
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considered. "Thus (1) according to one view, works have 
only a negative efficacy in conducing to Moksha. The 
unconditional scriptural works remove the taint of sin 
which is an obstacle to Moksha. By removing this taint 
it becomes conducive to Moksha through knowledge and 
meditation. (Atra cha jyajnádinám shreyasparipanthi- 
kalmashanivarhanadvárena upayozah iti kechit.) (2) Ac- 
cording to others, the efficacy of works is not merely 
negative but also positive. Thus works become condu- 
cive to Moksha through an intervening merit (samskára, 
punya) which it generates in the agent. "Thus moralised 
and righteously disposed through the accomplishment of 
the works enjoined, the individual turns to unceasing and 
earnest meditation on the nature of reality. Such medi- 


. tation at last destroys his nescience (avidyá) and the 


tendencies in the self generated by nescience. ‘Thereby 


the Self reveals its purity, its freedom and its blessedness. 


(Purushasamskáüradvüárena, iti anyó. — Yajnádisamskrto 
hi purusha ádaranairantaryadirghakálainásevamáno 
brahmabhávanámanádyavid yávásanám samulakásham 


kashati, tatah asya pratyagátmá suprasannah kevalo 
vishadibhavati.) (3) According to a third view, the eff- 
cacy of works consists in the cancellation of the debts or 
obligations (rna) that stand in the way of Moksha. 
(Aparé tu rnatrayápákaranena brahmajnánopayogzam 


^ Karmanámáhuh.) ‘Thus an individual is under a 


| 
a 





threefold obligation in the empirical life. He has 
yh 


religious teachers or sages. All these obligations are 


obligations to the Gods, to the forefathers and to the 


sources of bondage and the effect of works is to ensure 
freedom through the fulfilment of these obligations. 
(4) According to a fourth view, it is not mérely the un- 


conditional works or duties that are effieacious in conduc- 
. ing to Moksha in the ways explained above but also the 


prudential works or duties enjoined for the saiiefaotton of 
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empirical wants. It is true that such prudential works 
are primarily laid down for the satisfaction desired and 
for those who do not desire Moksha they lead to no other 
end. But in the case of those who aim at Moksha they 
also are useful as being conducive to the meditation 
which leads at last to Moksha. (Anyé tu “ tametam 
vedánuvachanena brihmana vividishanti yajnena," ityá- 
dishrutibhyastattatphald4ya choditánámapi karmanam... 
brah mabhávanám prat yangzabhávamáüchakshaté.) 

While therefore according to some only unconditional 
works are conducive to Moksha, according to others the 
efficacy of unconditional as well as conditional works con- 
sists in conducing to the meditation which leads to Moksha 
either (1) by removing the accumulated sins, or (2) by 
generating a merit which removes the taint of sin by lead- 
ing to earnest meditation, or (3) by cancelling the bonds 
of the obligations. It will be observed that according to this 
view the lines of works and knowledge do not run concur- 
rently as in the doctrine of Samuchchaya or co-ordination. 
In the pam ucnonsy® doctrine works (karma) and know- 
ledge (jnána) are equally contributory to, i.e., co-ordinate 
causes of, Moksha, Here works are made subordinate to 
knowledge as conducive to the latter. Hence in this view 
works are conducive to knowledge and knowledge is con- 
ducive to Moksha while in the Samuchchaya doctrine 
works and knowledge are jointly conducive to Moksha. 
This view also differs from Shankara’s. For Shankara 
works are not necessary in every case. In some cases 
they may be conducive to knowledge by producing puri- 
fication of the spirit, but the latter, bowsoever attained, is 
the cause of Moksha through the knowledge of reality. 
Hence according to Shankara though works may be 
serviceable in some cases, they are not always required, 
while according to this view works are required in every 
case as being conducive to knowledge. In Shankara's view, 
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as wellas in this, works must cease with the appear- 


ance of knowledge, but while in this view works are 
indispensable for knowledge, for Shankara they are not 
always necessary. The view of the Vedántaparibháshá 
may be noticed in this connection. According to it works 
are mediately required for purification or removal of the 
taint of sin in the self. Without this self-purification 
there can be no knowledge of reality which leads to 
Moksha. Moksha has thus for its immediate cause the 
knowledge of reality, but in so far as this knowledge is 
mediated through works which cause the removal of sin, 
i.e., of the sin which is an obstacle to knowledge, works 
are also indirect or remote causes of the realisation of 
Moksha. (Tatcha jnánam pápakshayát bhavati, sa cha 
karmanusthanat, iti paramparayá karmanám api viniyo- 
sah.) Hence according to the " Vedántaparibháshá " 
works are necessary and not optional as in Shankara's 
view, though indirectly or remotely necessary as causing 
the removal of the obstacle of sin. Hence this view is the 
same as No. 1 of the four alternatives of the Bhamati- 
tiká. 

We have already seen that the Samuchchaya doctrine 
is essentially different from the doctrine enunciated in 
these alternatives. According to the Samuchchaya view, 
the unconditional duties are obligatory for the purpose of 
self-purification and cultivation of dispassion or ethical 
disinterestedness. Hence they are to be performed duly 
in all stages till Moksha is attained, z.e. their perform- 
ance should continue even when knowledge has resulted 
from self-purification. This, for example, is the view of 
the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas, the Rámánugists, etc. 

Yámunácháryya in the **Siddhitraya " considers the 
various alternative courses recommended for Moksha in 
the different systems. He considers five different alter- 
natives in this connection. ('Tatsádhanato'pi karmayoga- 
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labhyab, jndnayogalabhyah, anyataránugrhitányatara- 
labhyah, ubhayalabhyah, ubhayaparikarmmita-svántasyei- 
kantikátvantika-bhaktiyogalabhyah iti.) Hence accord- 
ing to Yámu';ácháryya Moksha may be regarded as 
attainable through (1) Karmayoga or discipline of the 
duties, (2) Jnánayoga or the practice of meditation, (3) 
Anyatara, etc., i.e. either of the two alternatives of 
(«) works as principal with knowledge as auxiliary (saha- 
kári) and (5) knowledge as principal with works as 
auxiliary, (4) the co-ordination of works and knowledge, 
(5) Bhakti or faith with works and knowledge as prepara- 
tory disciplines. A special feature of Yümunácháüryya's 
enumeration of the various courses is the recognition of 
the doctrine of the Anyatara or optional courses. Accord- 
ing tothis view, the choice is optional between the two 
courses, ¢.e., the individual is free to choose one or the 
other aecording to his own personal aptitude and inclina- 
tion. According to Pártbasárathimishra's interpretation 
of Kumárila's view the individual is free to choose not 
merely the courses but also his summum bonum which is 
either Svarga, happiness in heaven, or Moksha, freedom 
from experience. The means is Jnánasahakrtakarma for 
Svarga, 2.e., works as principal with knowledge as auxi- 
lary in respect of Svarga, and Karmasahakrtajnána for 
Moksha, i.e., knowledge as principal with works as subsi- 
diary, in the case of Moksha or the realisation of freedom. 
Thus both knowledge and works are required in either case, 
but for happiness in heaven works are primarily necessary 
and self-knowledge is only an aid to the proper accomplish- 
ment of the works. In the pursuit of Moksha, however, 
self-knowledge is primarily necessary and the discharze 
of the unconditional duties is only an auxiliary aid to 
self-knowledge. Such self-knowledge with the aid of 
ethical disinterestedness as produced by the discharge of 
the unconditional duties leads to freedom in the sense of 
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Prapanchasambandhavilaya or severance of connection 
with the world. 

The objection that Moksha is by its very nature an 
unattainable ideal is also discussed by the Hindus in 
connection with the question of the practical realisation of 
the ideal. ‘The " NyAyamanyjari” considers this objection 
in detail and concludes that such criticism is based on a 
shallow and superficial view of the circumstances that 
constitute our bondage in empirical life. 

Critics indeed often express the view that Moksha is 
nothing but a pragmatic fiction. In their view it isa 
subjective construction which may be good merely for 
consolation in moments of sorrow and bereavement (shoka) 
and of anxiety and trouble (udvega), but it is useless and 
even harmful in the enterprise of life (udyamasamaya). 
There cannot be liberation according to them in the sense 
of freedom from the cycle of life or Samsara and therefore 
there can also be no PFurushártha, i.e. spiritual end or 
good in the sense of freedom from experience. Those who 
allow themselves to be deluded by thoughts of Moksha 
forget that life has certain necessary accompaniments 
which cannot be got rid of. 

Thus life involves the accompaniments (anubandha) of 
(1) certain specific obligations (rna) to be fulfilled, (2) the 
series of unavoidable miseries (klesha), and (3) the cycle 
of works and activities (pravrtti). (1) The obligations 
include obligations to the sages (rshirna), obligations to 
the parental stock (pitrrna) and obligations to the deities 
(devarna). These obligations have all to be discharged. 
Thus obligations to the sages or spiritual experts have to 
be fulfilled by the practice of sexual abstinence and study 
(brahmacharyya). Similarly obligations to the parental 
stock have to be fulfilled by the begetting of children and 
thereby securing the preservation and continuation of the 
stock. Lastly the obligations to the deities have to be 
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fulfilled by the proper accomplishment of the sacrificial 
ceremonies as laid down in the Shástras. The discharge 
-of these obligations will thus absorb all the time at one's 
disposal and hence there can be no leisure (avasara) for 
Moksha. As is pointed out in Jarámaryashrutih, our 
obligations (rna) continue all our life and cease only with 
death (mrtyu) and illness and physical incapacity (jara). 
(2) Secondly, there are the miseries (kleshánubandha) as 
necessary accompaniments of life. "They are the natural 
and necessary consequences of the Doshas or faults, i.e., the 
faults of attraetion (rága), aversion (dvesha) and delusion 
(moha). ‘These faults lie at the very root of empirical 
life and the chain of miseries is only a necessary effect 
of the chain of the faults that underlies experience and 
birth into Samsára. Since birth into Samsára involves 
these tendencies or dispositions in the Self and since there 
are objects (vishayas) to stimulate them, there cannot be 
destruction of these Doshas, faults or evil propensities. As 
a matter of fact there is lapse even after they have been 
conquered and subdued: even sages and saints have 
been known to succumb when their dormant propensities 
have been stimulated by their proper external objects. 
There is therefore no real freedom from the inherent 
propensities and therefore also none from the miseries 
which are their natural consequences. (3) Thirdly there 
is the cycle of Karmna, merit-demerit (dharmádharma), 
birth, etc. Thus birth (janma) leads to karma or works of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, works generate merit 
and demerit, and merit and demerit result in a fresh birth 
with works, merit and demerit, etc. Thus the cycle goes 
on repeating itself without cessation, so that the chain of 
activity (pravrtti) is a necessary accompaniment of life 
because of the effects of merit and demerit in all karma. 
Our deeds must necessarily mature into their proper 
effects. There can be no doing without reaping the 
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J Consequences thereof. There is Karmopashama, cessation 
or suspension of karma, only by its exhaustion through 
fruition ;phalopabhoga). There is a natural causal rela- 
tion (káryakáranabháva) between works (karma) and their 
proper effects (phala) and this holds good independently of 
the knowledge (jnána) or the iznorance (njnána) of the 
agent or doer. Karmas thus cannot be exhausted by 
knowledge and the cycle of deeds, rebirths and fresh 
accumulation of deeds, ete., is thus an unending cycle that 
goes on revolving according to a fixed moral law in an 
unchangeable moral order. There is therefore no freedom 
from Karma just as there is no freedom from the miseries 
and the obligations. À 
It is customary indeed to distinguish four kinds of 
Purusharthas or ends, viz., Dbarma or righteousness, Artha 
or material wealth, Káma or happiness and the absence of 
unhappiness and Moksha or freedom from life and its 
experiences. It is also customary to distinguish between 
rizhteousness and material wealth as mediate or indirect 
ends (i.e. as means to ends) and happiness and Moksha 
as direct and immediate ends. Lastly, it is also usual 
to distinguish Moksha as summum bonum, Paramapuru- 
shártba, or end par excellence, from righteousness, wealth. 
and happiness as relative ends. But all these distinctions 
are open to the objection that they make of Moksha a 
possible end or good which is capable of being actually 
realised. As a matter of fact there can be no such 
ideal as Moksha simply because it can never be realised, 
and the right course is to seek the other three ends, viz., * 
righteousness, material prosperity and happiness (i.e., 
one or other or all three) without bothering about any 
fictitious freedom from life and experience. As there 
is no such freedom, the individual should give up 
all thoughts of Moksha and should think only of the 
proper ordering of life with a view to realise happiness 
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therefrom ; (Mokshacharchcbáhparityajyan své grhé su- 
kham ásyatám ). | 
This view of the opponent to the Moksha doctrine 
- js thus based on the impracticability of the Moksha ideal, 
i.e., the impossibility of its practical realisation. It is 
assumed that the three accompaniments of life, viz., the 
obligations, the miseries and the deeds, cannot be got rid of. 
As against this contention the Nyáyamangjari points out 
that there is no sufficient basis for such an assumption. 
(i) Obligation to the sages (rshirna), the forefathers 
(pitrrna), ete., is only a metaphor. "There is no contract 
and therefore no obligation. (73) Man is born free : the 
boy (bálaka) has no Rna or obligation (cf. Rousseau). 
(iii) Old age, death, etc., give us release from these 
obligations, debts or Rnas. ‘This is the real purport of 
* jarámaryya" texts. It follows therefore that the so- 
called obligations are only aids to self-discipline. They 
have reference to the different stages (Ashrama) of life 
and are laid down in view of the special aptitudes and 
capacities of the different stages. Ordinarily there is a 
certain order in the unfolding of these aptitudes and capa- 
cities in the successive stages of the growth of the indi- 
vidual. The order of the disciplinary codes of the duties is 
devised in view of the ordinary, general run of men. But 
there are also exceptions to this rule, men of exceptional, 
supernormal spiritual capacity, and in such cases the 
order of the moral codes is not binding. Thus the order 
ás binding on Aparipakkakasháya, z.e., on him whose 
Kasháya or taint of Samsára has not been purified, but 
for Paripakkakasháya or the person who is pure from 
birth, there is no Apekshá, necessity, of Ashramakrama, 
t.e., of the order of the different codes as suited to the 
different stages. (The order is not binding in such cases 
as because of an inherent freedom from taint there is 
no special need of additional purification in successive 
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stages. Hence for these there may be a direct transition 
from Brahmacharyya or stage of learning to Paribrajyá 
or stage of renunciation and universal life, i,e., an inter- 
vening discipline of Grhasta or family life is not necessary. 
But this holds good only in the exceptional cases and not 
in cases of ordinary men of average capacity in all which 
the order of the' successive stages is compulsory. Hence 
there are two kinds of Brahmachári or learners, i.e., those 
who require no family life after the stage of learning 
and are learners as well as renunciates or mendicants 
all their life, and those who require family life after the 
staze of learning and sexual abstinence. In the case of 
the latter, according to some, a subsequent recluse life 
(vánaprasthya) is not necessary provided that there is 
due discharge of the duties without desire for the conse- 
quences (karmaphalábhisandhirahitakarttavyánusthána) 
besides practice of self-knowledge (Atmajnana), t.e., 
with the disinterested accomplishment of the duties 
combined with self-knowledge there may be Moksha 
even in the stage of family life without a succeeding 
life of retirement and hermitage being necessary. Accord- 
ing to others however, after family life (grhastáshrama) 
he may take either to hermitage (vánaprasthya) or mendi- 
caney (bhikshácháryya) according as he is qualified by 
the family training (grhát vanát vá pravrajet). Hence 
in this view the necessity of the order of the different 
codes is relative to the agent's spiritual growth, the order 
being binding on the immature and unnecessary for the, 
mature. Some however think that the order is compul- 
sory in all cases without exception. Whatever view 
may be entertained about the obligatoriness of the 
different codes, it is clear that their main object is the 
spiritual discipline of the individual with a view to his 
ultimate freedom. It is therefore a mistake to suppose 
that these obligations are a perpetual source of bondage 
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and leave no spare time (avasara) for Moksha. (2) The 
assumption that there is no release from the chain of 
miseries (kleshánubandha) is equally untenable. Release 
from this chain is possible by Pratipakshbahávanádi, 7.e., 
by  Pratipakshabhávaná or contrary meditation and 
Abhyása or repetition. Thus contrary meditation is 
meditation on the vanity of the pursuits of life, i.e., 
realisation of their true nature as incapable of yielding 
lasting and real satisfaction. It is contrary meditation 
as being contradictorily opposed to the usual erroneous 
idea of these as capable of yielding real fruition. 
It leads to  Vishayadoshadarshana or realisation of 
the vanity of earthly things and constitutes the 
negative aspect of the meditation on the ultimate tran- 
scendental nature of things. Supplemented by Abhyása, 
practice, of dispassion (vairágya), it leads to Doshánu- 
bandhanivrtti, ċ¿.e., cessation or eradication of the 
evil propensities that lead to misery. It is a mistake to 
suppose that our propensities are indestructible. They 
cannot be indestructible as they are (1) not accidental 
or uncaused (ákasmika), (2) not eternal (nitya), (3) not 
due to unknown and unknowable causes (nityájnátahe- 
tuka), (4) not irrepressible or ungovernable (ashakya- 
pratikriyá), (5) nor of such nature as to be unknown in 
respect of the means of repression thereof (ajnátasha- 
manopáya). Asa matter of fact, the propensities, viz., 
attraction and aversion, have their ultimate root in Moha, 
Delusion, arising from Mithyájnána or Erroneous Cogni- 
‘tion. Error being the root of these propensities (doshas), 
right knowledge (samyakjnána) is the counteracting 
agency (pratipaksha), Thus right knowledge strikes at 
the root of the propensities by dispelling Mithyájnána 
or the illusory idea of the worth or value of temporal 
things. With this illusion dispelled, there is evaluation 
of things at their true worth, i.e., there is full realisation 
37 
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of their utter worthlessness as means to fruition. This 
is Vishayadosħadarshana or perception of the vanity of 
external objects, and with this disillusionment as regards 
the true nature of objects there is also a cessation of 
attraction as well as aversion. The **NyáyamanJjari ” 
notes that such perception of the vanity of things must 
be supplemented by meditation (chintá) and realisation 
by concentrated thought (bhávaná), i.e. there must be 
realisation of the perception by means of earnest and 
prolonged meditation in order that the propensities may 
be destroyed with their roots. It is also pointed out that 
realisation implies mental equipoise and not Vishaya- 
dvesha, i.e., there must be no antagonism and aversion 
to the objects in order that they may be realised as 
worthless. He that shows irritation at the natural 
imperfections of things is as foolish as he that is angry 
with the fire that burns the fingers on contact. (Sprsh- 
yamánó dabatyagniriti ko asmai prakupyaté.) The wise 
man therefore does not lose his mental balance either before 
the Anukula or favourable objects or before the Pratikula 
or unfavourable objects, but ascribes his happiness as 
well as unhappiness to the inevitable effects of his own 
doings. Thinking of the nature of things and of his 
own nature as determined by his own doings, he acquires 
an insight into the chain of causes and effects, and this 
insight  (samyakjnána) produces mental  equipoise. 
(Svakarmaphalamashnámi kah suhrtkashcha mé ripuh.) 
The meditation on the worthlessness of empirical pursuits 
is thus a sort of self-hypnotism which acts upon the 
forces of the subconscious and unconscious and thereby 
brings about the transformation of our nature or will. 
This is no casual or occasional remedy but Atyantikoch- 
chheda or extinction of the passions with their roots. 
The epicurean remedy by Upabhoga or enjoyment is 
absolutely useless: it only stimulates or fires the passions. 
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(Trshnákhaniragzádheyam dushpura kena puryaté, ya 
mahadbhirapi kshipraih puranaireva khanyaté.) The 
course of meditation is thus the only proper course and 
the course of surfeit and cessation by fruition is bound to 
fail (na játu kámah kámanámupabhozena shamyati). 
Through meditation on the true nature of things there 
is cancellation of the illusion of the value of worldly 
pursuits, and this quenches the thirst for life and its 
desires and aversions which are the causes of misery. 
Thus comes release from the chain of the miseries. 
(3) Nor is release from the chain of activities impossible 
as contended. With the extinction of the passions 
(doshas) the will (pravrtti) ceases to accumulate Karma 
and thus there is cessation of Uttarakarma or futural 
possible actions. This is clearly stated in the Gautama- 
sutra: Na Pravrtti Pratisandhaya Hinakleshasya— which 
means that for him whose Klesha, z.e., passions and 
miseries, are Hina, quiescent, there is no reaction (prati- 
sandhana) of the will (pravrtti). But this applies only 
to Uttara or future possible actions. Besides these there 
are also Práktanakarma, 2.€., accumulated actions of the 
past with their effects including the part of the accumu. 
lated actions whieh is Prárabdha or in the process of 
fruition. The question therefore is: how is release 
possible from the Sanchita or accumulated past actions 
and from the Prárabdha part of the accumulated actions, 
ie., from the part which is already in the process of 
fruition in the life-time in question ? As regards 
the Prárabdha part it is in all cases understood 
that it is to be exhausted only by actual experience 
(bhoga) in the particular life-time. (The idea underlying 
this view is that the actions which are in the course of 
fruition are part and parcel of the natural order of 
causes and effects, Any non-natural suspension of the 
course of these actions would mean a miracle which 
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snapped the natural link between causes and effects and 
upset the natural order.) The remainder of the accumu- 
lated actions, i.e., the part which is not in course of 
fruition in a chain of natural causes and effects, is suspend- 
ed by a different process. The Mimámsakas of course 
reject all ideas of the suspension or extinction of our 
actions holding that the cycle of Karma and birth into 
life as a consequence cannot be ended so that neither in 
this life nor hereafter is there release (mukti) from ex- 
perience and Karma. Others however accept release as a 
fact holding either (1) that our accumulated actions are 
consumed by the fire of knowledge (1nanágni) even before 
fruition (bhoga), or (2) that since Karma produces its 
effects with tne passiona (dosha) as Sahakari, therefore 
when the passions (doshas) are destroyed, the Karmic 
potencies cannot mature, or (3) that the effects of our 
deeds are exhausted through a specific fruition in the Yogin 
who has attained true insight, i.e., through the happiness 
produced by mental equipoise and contentment (shama- 
santoshádijanitasukha) and through the suffering of the 
hardships of physical heat, physical cold, ete., (shitatapa- 
kleshádidvárakaduhkha), or (4) that the Yogin may 
consume the effects of his deeds quickly by simultaneous 
experiences through the assumption of different bodies, 
or (5) that even for the Yogin Karma must exhaust itself 
through its natural course of happiness in heaven (svarga) 
and suffering in hell (naraka), after which there will be 
Moksha. Hence neither the accumulated past actions 
nor the future possible actions are indestructible, nor 
also the chain of the passions and inherent tendencies 
which cause the miseries, nor again the obligations of life. 
Our miseries can be ended by knowledge and meditation 
just as our obligations can be transcended by the accom- 
plishment of the duties. Lastly the chain of deeds and 
their effects can also be suspended by the extinction of 
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the passions which prompt the deeds and lead to the 
miseries. 

It will be observed that the cycle of life and its 
 miseries, according to Nyáya, is: error (mithyájnána), 
passions (dosha), activities (pravrtti) with merit and 
demerit (dharmádharma), birth into life (janma), misery 
and suffering (duhkha), error (mithyájnána), ete. The 
crowning folly is therefore Error, Mithyájnána, Moha, 
which is the root, as we have already noted, of the attrac- 
tions and aversions. Just as the cause of bondage is 
error of judgment, so also the means of release is intel- 
lectual insight, the knowledge of the true nature of things 
(tattvajnána). As realists the Naiyáyikas define this 
knowledge as the knowledge of objects in their true 
nature, including even the Self within the category of 
objects having objective essence or nature. In this 
respect the Nyáya intellectualism differs from that of the 
Shankara- Vedanta according to which the highest know- 
ledge is not the knowledge of Self as an object distinct 
from other objects but the knowledge of it 4s the sole 
ultimate reality as pure consciousness or thought. The 
Naiyáyika points out that since there cannot be contra- 
diction (dvairupya) in the heart of reality, Mithyájnána 
or error must necessarily cease with the appearance of 
Tattvajnána or true knowledge of things. It is assumed 
that knowledge itself is distinct from the object'of know- 
ledge and since true knowledge has the confirmation of 
the Vishaya or object while erroneous cognition has 
none, the former necessarily displaces or removes the 
latter. The former has moreover additional confirmation 
from inference and the other sources of knowledge. It 
will thus be observed that the assumption throughout is 
that the valid cognition displaces the erroneous coznition 
through the aid of the object and other extraneous means. 
This is ia keeping with the realistic standpoint of N yáya 
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anu distinguishes the Nyáya view from that of Shankara- 
Vedanta. For the latter the cancellation of error is 
rejection of the rejected, the negation of what is not, a 
negative negation. But for Nyáya the error is a positive 
judgment and the negation of it is a real negation (apari- 
hrtaparihára) through a positive realisation (npráptaprápti) 
of the true nature of things, i.e., a realisation of the 
unrealised as distinguished from the Vedanta intuition 
which is realisation of the already realised. The process 
of the realisation of knowledge is explained by Nyáya as 
follows: | Pramájnána-vishayabhávanáprakarshadh yána- 
vipákadhyánabhávanáyám tasminarthé tattvapratjbodhi- 
inánam pratyaksham utpadyate. In other words, there 
must be Pramájnána or knowledge of the true nature 
of things in the first instance. But this is not all. After 
attaining such knowledge the individual must meditate 
thereon. This is Bhávaná or meditation. When this 
meditation reaches its culminating point through a 
process of Dhyana or continued, uninterrupted and 
arduous concentration thereon, there is not merely a 
bare cognition of things in their true nature buta 
realisation of this cognition in the form of a presenta- 
tion or intuition. The bare thought or „intellectual 
apprehension thus becomes transformed into a perception 
or intuition, and the process by means of which this 
is accomplished is a heightening of thought power 
by continued meditation and concentration of mind- 
energy. This is how conceptual knowledge is raised to the 
intuitive plane, and till this is accomplished there is no 
cessation of error nor the extinction of the passions. 
Hence according to Nyáya it is a positive intuition of 
the true nature of things which cancels illusion which is 
also a positive judgment. The eancellation-of the illusion 
means not the cancellation of things or objeets but only 
their transvaluation, i.e., the realisation of their real 
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value in place of their face-value. This is Vishayadosha- 
darsana or realisation of the worthlessness of things and 
not Prapanchavilaya or cancellation of things as mere 
illusory stuff. There is only cancellation of the face-values 
and not cancellation of the things, the cancellation of the 
significance attached to them in the empirical state by the 
realisation of their true significance from the transcen- 
dental standpoint. The moments therefore in the 
intellectual intuition which conduces to Moksha are :— 
the realisation of things in their true nature implying 
realisation of what is really substantial and valuable as 
well as the realisation of everything else in its true nature 
as unsubstantial and worthless. The latter constitutes 
Pratipakshabhávaná or counter-meditation and leads to 
cancellation of the illusory values ascribed to things in 
the empirical state From the realisation of the true 
nature of things and the consequent perception through 
counter-meditation on the vanity of worldly pursuits arises 
dispassion (vairágya) which is a disinclination for experi- 
ence and fruition (bhoganabhishvangah). ‘he essence of 
the counter-meditation consists in the endeavour to realise 
al! things as productive only of pain and suffering. This 
is the Nyaya method of cultivating dis passion which is 
the effort t6 realise things as essentially evil even though 
actually they may lead to partial happiness in some 
eases. It thus differs from the Buddhist view according 
to which things objectively are nothing but painful stuff 
and not merely to be subjectively realised as such for 
ethical purposes. By this the passions are extinguished 
and the thirst of life (trshná) is quenched, and the indivi- 
dual, dispassionate and calm, becomes qualified for 
Moksha. 

Hence according to Nyáya meditation on the nature 
of things is the cause of Moksha. Through this medita- 
tion there is extinction of the passions and release from 
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the miseries. Since the passions are auxiliary conditions 
of our past deeds maturing into effects and also of the 
future possible deeds, the extinction of the passions leads 
also to cessation of Karma, i.e., both accumulated past 
Karma and future possible Karma. It is therefore 
knowledge that effects our release from Karma, t.e., 
the knowledge of the true nature of things which destroys 
the passions. It is true that there is Karma even after 
knowledge, but according to the  Nyáya-Vaisheshikas 
(as well as the Ramanuyists) there is no merit aequired by 
these Jnánottarakarmas ov works done after the attainment 
of true insight. The Mádvas also accept Karma after 
knowledge, but according to them such Karma generates 
eternal merit (nityapunya). The Shankara-Vedantists hold 
on the contrary that there is no Karma for the man of 
true insight, i.e., no ceremonial duties, not even the 
unconditional duties. ‘This isthe doctrine of Naishkarma 
or cessation of duties after knowledge. Of course, the 
fourfold discipline (sádhanachatushtaya) and the ethical 
virtues implied therein which have been acquired, 
continue, but they become natural and spontaneous, 
and consequently no merit is acquired thereby. Hence 
there is also no bondage as a consequence. Thus in the 
Shankara-Vedanta there is no obligation, to code of 
injunctions and prohibitions, no duties after knowledge. 
According to the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas (and the Rama- 
nujists) however, the unconditional injunctions are duties, 
i.e., obligatory, even after knowledge, but there is no 
merit acquired thereby and no effect or consequence 
(phala), for they must be done without any desire for the 
eonsequence.  'The prohibited actions as well as the 
conditional duties cease after knowledge, and even the 
unconditional duties are hypothetical imperatives in the 
sense that they are to be done according to one's capacity 
(yatháshakti). Only the Prárabdhakarmas, the actions 
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that are in course of fruition in the system of natural- 
causes and effects, remain. With the exhaustion ot 
these and consequent death of the individual, there 
is cessation of all Karma, and the individual becomes 
free in the true sense. Hence (1) according to Mádhvas, 
there. are duties after knowledge with eternal merit, 
(2) according to Nyáya-Vaisheshikas, there are duties 
after knowledge, but no merit, (3) according to Shankara 
there is cessation of all duties with the attainment of 
knowledge. 

The Rámánujists agree in the main with the Nyáya- 
Vaisheshikas in their view of Karma as a means to the 
realisation of Moksha, holding in common with the latter 
that the unconditional duties are to be performed without 
desire for the consequence even after the attainment of 
knowledge. They however go beyond the Nyáya- 
Vaisheshikas by insisting on the necessity of Bhakti, 
Faith, and Upásaná, Devotion, in addition to Karma and 
Knowledge. Thus according to them, Karma and Know- 
ledge must culminate in Faith (Bhakti) and Love 
(Prema) before there can be release in the true sense. 
his is in keeping with the Rámánujist positive ideal of 
restoration and reconciliation with the world through 
resignation to the Absolute as distinguished from the 
Nyáya-Vaisheshika ideal of mere negation of experience 
and absolute self-autonomy. For the negative ideal of 
the latter, dispassion is the only proper course, a positive 
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resignation or surrender with a view to reconciliation 
with life by a process of transfiguration through the 
Absolute being unnecessary. For the Rámánujists how- 
ever this is the very essence of true, concrete freedom 
as distinguished from the formal freedom of a negation 
without content. Hence according to them, the disci- 
pline of Karma and the discipline of knowledge are not 
in themselves sufficient : it is only as they culminate in 
the discipline of Bhakti or Faith that they attain their true 
end by being conducive to Moksha. (Karmayogabhakti- 
yogaprabhrtinám bhaktidváraiva sádhanatvam.) The 
nature of Bhaktivoga is defined as follows: — Bhaktiyogá- 
nim  yuamaniyamásannpránáyámapratyábáradháüranádh y- 
ánasamádhirupáshtangaván avichehhinnasmrtisantánasya 
rupah. ('*Yatindramatadipiká " by Shrinivása). Hence it 
is of the nature of Smrti or representation, an uninter- 
mittent stream of representation which is characterised 
by the eight Angas or organs of Yogika discipline, viz., 
(1) Yamas or virtues of self-restraint, (2) Niyamas or 
rules of conduct, (3) Asanas or certain postures with a 
view to concentration of the attention, (4) Pránáyám of 
control of the vital forces through the regulation of the 
breath, (5) Pratyáhára or mental rejection of all distract- 
ing agencies, (6) Dhraná or apprehension of the object 
of meditation, (7) Dhyána or meditation on the appre- 
hended object without break or interruption, (5) Samádhi 
or becomiug merged iuto the object as the result of 
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continued meditation. These are the eight Yogangas or 
essentials of Yogika meditation, and Bhaktiyoga is the 
practice of faith in the manner set forth in those essen- 
tials. Bhaktiyoga again presupposes certain auxiliaries, 
the auxiliaries of Faith or Devotion. These are puri- 
fication of the body (Viveka, Káyashuddhi), dispassion 
(vimoka, —. kámanábhishanga), repetition and habit 
(Abhyása), the accomplishment of the sacrificial duties 
according to one's capacity (Kriyá, Panchamaháyajnánu- 
shthánam shaktitah), certain auspicious virtues such as 
veracity, straight-forwardness, kindness, charity, harm- 
lessness,  indifference, ete.  (satyárjavadayádánáhim- 
sánabhidhyá-kalyánáni), freedom from elation in pros- 
perity  (anuddharsha) and depression in adversity 
(anavasáda). These are the auxiliary aids to the culti- 
vation of Faith, and aided by these and cultivated 
in accordance with the essentials of yoga or medita- 
tion, faith becomes transformed into a living experience. 
Such faith again is two-fold, faith which is only 
a means to an end, viz., the end of Moksha, and 
faith which is an end in itself. (Sa cha vivekavimoká- 
bhyasakriyá-kalyánánavasádánuddharsharupasádhana- 
saptajanyah. Evam sádhanasaptakánugrhitabhaktih 
darshana-samánákárá. Sá dvividhá, sádhanabhaktiphala- 
bhaktibhedát.) Faith is thus the means and faith the 
end. Through faith in which knowledge and actions 
culminate the individual attains that living experience 
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According to the Rámánujists therefore the steps in 
— the realisation of Moksha are :— 
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(1) The abjuration of jnánotpattivirodhikarma, i.e., 
of actions which are obstacles to divine knowledge. 
These are the unrighteous actions (papa) as well as the 
prudential actions (kámyakarma) prompted by desire. 
Through the preponderance of the factors of inertia 
(tamas) and of energy (rajas) they are obstacles to that 
mental equanimity which is a condition of true know- 


ledge, and are therefore to be abjured. 


(2) The proper accomplishment of the unconditional 
duties without desire for the consequence. These duties 
are the auxiliaries of divine knowledge (Anabhisamhita- 
phaláni karmáni brahmavidyotpádanáni). These auxi- 
liaries of absolute knowledge (brahmavidyá) and faith 
(bhakti) which is the transfiguration of such knowledge 
are purification, dispassion, etc. Hence karmas are 
binding in all stages of life (sarváshramnkarmápeksha), 
only for Moksha they must be done without desire for 

. the consequence. 


(8) Knowledge (jnána) which is Brahmajnéna 
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or knowledge of the absolute. N. B. Lokácháryya holds 
that this is Tattvatrayajnana, 7.e., knowledge of the three 
Tattvas or categories, viz., Brahma, the individual soul 
(jiva), and material objects (ajiva). 

(4) Faith (Bhakti) which is defined as the representa- 
tion of the ultimate reality (dhruvánusmrti) which by 
continued and intense meditation (bhávaná-prakarsha) 
becomes transformed into a presentation or intuition 
‘(darshanarupa). Such faith is also termed devotion or 
worship (upásaná). ‘This is the direct cause of Moksha, 
though indirectly Karma and knowledge are also pre- 
supposed. Faith is thus a species of knowledge (jnána- 
vishesha), viz., knowledge of the form.of an intellectual 
intuition or realised thought, j.¢., thought transformed 
into a presentation by means of unceasing and arduous 
meditation. Through such faith the Lord is gratified and 
pleased and releases the devotee by His grace (bhakti- 
prapattibhyám prasannah ishvara eva moksham dadáti). 

It will be observed therefore that with the exception 
of the Bhakti school of Theism (e.g., the Ramanujist and 
the Mádva schools) and the atheistic school of the Purva- 
mimámsá, there is general agreement among the Hindu 
systems as to the negative conception of the ideal life as 
essentially a state of quiescence. In this respect the 
Hindu ideal furnishes a contrast not only to the Jaina 
ideal of eternal progress but also to occidental ideals 
generally. According to Plato and Aristotle, the contem- ` 
plative life is indeed the goal, but still it is life and not 
quiescence. Medieval Christianity however has laid 
more stress on the element of contemplation than on the 
element of life in the Greek view. Thus it has tended 
more and more to a negative view regarding the ultimate 
beatific vision as a state of contemplation bordering 
on quiescence. The West however has rejected this 
doctrine of- negation in favour of a more positive 
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view. ‘Thus the ideal of quiescence has given way to that 
of struggle for existence, and the element of life in the 
Greek view has prevailed more and more while the 
element of contemplation has receded. This is quite in 
accordance with the Teutonic consciousness, Kant’s 
doctrine of infinite asymptotic progress being virtually 
the philosophic reflexion of this Teutonic will-to-be. In 
orthodox Hindu systems, on the contrary, the negative 
ideal has generally predominated, the goal of Moksha 
being regarded as a transcendental state of deliverance 
from all activity or stress of life. This quietistic ideal 
has permeated even some of the theistic Bhakti systems 
whose conception of the final state differs very little 
from that of the beatific vision of Christianity. The 
heterodox Jaina system however preaches a doctrine of 
endless upper motion (anantagati) from Loka, empirical 
condition, to Aloka, transcendental condition,—motion 
which becomes infinite (ananta) after Mukti. 





APPENDIX 
THE MORAL STANDAtDS IN HINDU ETHICS 


An appendix on the Moral Standards is a necessary 
supplement to the presentation of the ethical system proper. 
The subject is capable of a twofold treatment, viz., (1) 
with reference to the Svarupa or definition of the Standard 
which is the question of the standard proper, and (2) with . 
reference to its Prámánya, evidential value and validity, 
which is a question of logic, epistemology and psychology. 
Both these questions are considered in the Hindu systems, 
and the epistemological and psychological issues are 
clearly distinguished from the ethical question proper. 
In the * Nyáyaratnákara," e.g., the author (Párthására- 
thimishra; notes that with reference to the question of 
right or wrong (dharmádharma) two kinds of viprati- 
patti or doubt have to be resolved, viz. (1) as to the 
Svarupa, nature or definition of right and wrong, and (2) 
as to the Pramána or evidence in the matter of rizht and 
wrong (kim pramanako dharmah, kim svarupah iti). 
We propose to deal here with the definition of the Moral 
Standard as being the ethical question proper. 

There are many definitions of the moral standard in 
Hindu Philosophy, some from biological, some from social 
and some from internal and other standpoints. For the 
purposes of the following exposition we shall follow the 
undermentioned classification as far as practicable per 


I. The Standard as Custom and Tradition. 
II. The Standard as a Social Category. 
III. 'The Standard as an End. 
IV. The Standard as Law. 
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I. THE STANDARD AS TRADITION (LOKA-UPADESHA) 
AND AS CONSENSUS (LOKAPRASIDDHI). 


In the “ Nydyamanjari” in discussing the moral 
standards Jayanta Bhatta refers to Loka-Upadesha, 
Tradition, and Lokaprasiddhi, Consensus, as the criteria 
of right and wrong.  Loka-Upadesha, Tradition, is the 
standard according to those who hold that morality ' 
consists in the long-standing customs and usages that 
obtain amongst peoples. It thus differs from  Lokapra- 
siddhi, Consensus, which is the standard according to those 
who insist on universal agreement of belief as the 
criterion of right and wrong. A distinction is thus made 
between Tradition and Consensus, the assumption being 
that as there are conflicting traditions obtaining amongst 
different peoples there cannot be anything certain or 
fixed in them to ensure their universal validity as the 
standard of right and wrong. Hence it is not enduring 
or long-standing customs that constitute the criteria 
of morality, but customs that are universally accepted 
as authoritative, ?.e., in respect of which there is con- 
sensus or universal agreement of belief. 

In respect of consensus however there has been consi- 
derable divergence of views as to its ultimate character 
as a moral standard. Thus some have held Consensus in 
itself to be the test of rizht and wrong, while others have 
tried to resolve it into something more ultimate such as 
well-being and ill-being. Thus 

(a) Some hold that Consensus as a standard is only 
secondary and derivative. ‘The real standard is Well-being 
(upakára) and Ill-being (apakára), and Consensus or 
universal acceptance is the standard only as being 
conducive to this Well-being and Illsbeing. 

(b) Some again think that the ultimate standard into 
which Consensus is to be resolved is not mere Happiness 
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or Unhappiness in the psychological sense but includes 
also the biological criteria of Anugraha, Organic Well- 
being or Increase of Life and Pirhá, Organic Ill-being or 
Decrease of Life. 

(c) Others think that there is a specific revelation 
behind Consensus, the Revelation of the Moral Law as 
produced by Shástra or Scripture. Consensus is based on 
this Revelation and derives its authority from the latter. 

(d) Others again think that Consensus is not secondary 
or derivative as the standard of morality but is authorita- 
tive in itself and independently of any extraneous 
support. 


II. THE STANDARD AS A SOCIAL CATEGORY. 


The Standard as Social Good including Lokasthiti or 
maintenance of the Social Equilibrium and  Loka- 
siddhi or Realisation of the Social End. 


In the preceding section we considered the moral 
standard regarded as ‘Tradition and Custom. It was 
assumed that established usage of long standing has an 
-authority in itself which validates its acceptance as the 
standard of right and wrong in tbe moral life. There is 
however no appeal here to social good as the ultimate 
criterion of the validity of custom though such reference 
may be indirectly implied. There are others however 
who insist on this test of social utility as the essential 
factor in the determination .of right and wrong so that 
 eustom, tradition, etc., are authoritative only in a second- 
ary sense as being resolvable into this ultimate test of 
social good. Thus the " Nyáyamanjari" notices also the 
following conceptions of the moral standard, viz., (1) the 
standard as  Loka-sthiti or Maintenance of the Social 
Equilibrium, and (2) the standard as Loka-siddhi or 
Realisation of the Social Good. ; 





It is to be seen that the conception of Loka-sthiti or 
Social Stability is more compatible with moral order than 
moral progress while that of Loka-siddhi, i.e., Realisation 
of the Social End or purpose provides both for order and 
progress. It is also to be noted that the standard of 
Lokasthiti or Social Stability implies a relativism in the 
moral life which impairs its authority by depriving it of 
its absoluteness and necessity. . 

| This relativism in the conception of Lokasthiti is very 
clearly brought out by Aryadeva in the Chatuhsatiká. 
It is pointed out that there being nothing durable or 
immutable in popular morality, it hardly inspires 
confidence in men's minds. (Anavasthitatvát laukikasya 
dharmasya, tatrástha na jyáyasi). Why? Because as 
rizhteousness (Dharma) is nothing but what maintains 
social stability, the social life is evidently superior 
to morality and determines the nature of the latter. 
Thus whatever is laid down by society for the regula- 
tion of family ties and relationships and of citizenship 
within specific territorial zones, e.g., what is laid down 
in regard to marriage and the like, is regarded as 
constituting morality. Morality and immorality are 
thus social conventions varying from zone to zone and 
age to age. There is nothing constant or eternal in 
righteousness, nothing that is fixed immutably by Nature, 
morality being merely a means of social conservation, 
the content of which must vary according to the 
changing circumstances, conditions and the particular 
organisation of the society which is to be conserved. 

Ya ya lokasthitistimstim dharmah samanuvartaté 
Dharmádapi tato loko valavániva drshyaté. Loko hi yam 
yam sthitim vyavasthápayati deshakulagotrácháravyava- 
sthayá | kanyádánodváhanádikam tám tám  dharmah 
samanuvartaté. Tasyáh tasyáh sthiteh dharmah iti pra- 
siddhigamanát. Na cha eshah svabhávavyavasthitasya 
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nyáyo yujyaté, yat deshakálabhedayoh anyathátvát 
anyatha syát. 

On account of this relativism in the conception, of 
Lokasthiti, the Mahánirvántantra recommends Loka- 
Shreya, Social Good, as the moral standard, as distin- 
guished from Loka-Sthiti or Social Stability. An attempt 
is thus made not only to cet beyond the limitations of 
communal and regional morality but also to provide for 
moral progress Besides moral order. 

N.B.—It is to be noted that the conception of Loka- 
Sthiti appears also in the Mahábhárat but there it is 
interpreted as Lokapálana, Preservation of Living Beings, 
and not as mere Social Stability, i.e., Sthiti, Stability, in 
the Mahabharat, is interpreted to mean Pálana or Raksha- 
na, i.€., Preservation. 


III. THE STANDARD as END. 
The Standard as End of Sukha or Pleasure. 


The hedonistic standard of pleasure also occupies an 
important place in the ethies of the Hindus. Itis the 
Chárvákas that are credited with this sensualistie standard 
of pleasure as the guiding principle in morality. The 
Chárváka motto of life is: live for pleasure as you can, 
and even if life is a blend of pleasure and pain the wise 
man should so regulate his life as to enjoy the maximum 
of pleasure with the minimum of unavoidable pain. It 
is sheer folly to forego pleasure because it is mixed up 
with pain just as it is folly to give up eating fish to escape 
the trouble of removing the séales and fishbones, or to 
give up cooking the meal to escape the annoyaree of 
beggars infesting and disturbing us. On the contrary, we 
should be reconciled to life as it is and should endeavour 
to curtail our suffering as much as possible. This is true . 
morality which consists in so regulating life as to make it 
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yield the maximum of pleasure. Similarly immorality 
consists in unnecessarily increasing the amount of avoid- 
able suffering or pain. Hence rightness and wrongness 
are to be determined by reference to Upakára, Well-being 
- and Apakára, Ill-being, i.e., by egoistic pleasure or happi- 
ness and .egoistic pain or suffering and as the body as 
consisting of the elementary particles of matter is all that 
we mean by the self, soul or spirit, it is the bodily or 
sensual pleasures that count, and it is only the fools that 
sacrifice physical pleasures in anticipation of supersensu- 
ous pleasures to come in a future life. In fact there is 
no future life, the soul perishing with the disintegration 
of the body so that the wisely-regulated life is that which 
has made the most of this life so as to make it yield the 
. maximum of pleasure. It is necessary therefore to live 
prudentially so as to inerease our happiness and reduce 
our suffering in this life, and it is even proper to purchase 
the pleasures of life by incurring debts, and other similar 
means. (Rnam kritvá ghrtam pivet.) 

It is to be seen that the Chárváka hedonism is gross 
and sensualistic as well as egoistic. Itis the happiness. 
of the self that counts in the last resort and a prudential 
and tactful regard for others with a view to self-gratifica- 
tion is the only form of altruism that is recommended as 
rational and proper. Similarly any diserimination between 
sensual and refined pleasures in view of qualitative su- 
periority is condemned as foolish. 

N.B.—It is doubtful however whether the Chárvákas 
really preached this gross hedonism which has been 
ascribed to them. The slokas ascribed to "Vrhaspati or 
some "other Chárváka teacher may be nothing but a 
caricature of their doctrine by their opponents, or 
they may be only exaggerated tirades of some Chárváka 
^ controversialist against the conventional teaching then 
current, As a matter of fact we hear of different 
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classes of Chárvákas such as the Sushikshita or 
refined Chárvákas and the Dhurta or astute Chárvákas 
besides the usual run of the Lokáyatikas. They must 
have represented different grades of refinement in 
hedonism in their ethical teaching just as they are 
actually reported to have taught materialism, naturalism 
and scepticism in their metaphysical and psychological 
doctrines. | 


- 


Some criticism of the Chárváka Hedonism. 


The Chárváka sensualism has been severely criticised 
by all the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy. The 
Nyáya, the Sánkhya, the Purvamimámsá and the Vedanta 
systems are all at great pains to refute the dangerous 
creed of these free-thinkers. Thus Kumárila in the 
Sloka-Vártika criticising the pleasure-theory, observes : 

If rightness of conduct follows from well-being and 
wrongness from the opposite, how can contemplation be 
an act of merit or drinking be an act of demerit? 
(Anugrahát cha dharmatvam pirhatashchapyadharmata, 
vadato japasiddhádipánádau nobhayam bhavet—*'Sloka- 
Vártika," Second Adhyáyn.) Or take the case of the 
dissolute rake. His sensualism may cause some little 
pain in the nature of compunction of conscience, but this 
is more than compensated by the intensity of the sensual 
pleasures he enjoys. Hence with the pleasure-theory as 
the standard of rectitude, the sensualist must be consider- 
ed to be acquiring considerable merit by indulging in his 
sensualism (kroshato hridayenápi guruddérabhigiminam, 
bhuyándharmah prasajyeta bhuyasi hyupakáritá). 

The aboveis a refutation of the pleasure-theory on 
the ground of the comparative feebleness of the pleasure 
in virtuous or meritorious actions and its superior inten- 
sity and strength in wicked and immoral actions. 
Others again refute the Chárvákas by dilating on the 

39 
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transitoriness of pleasures and their impurity on account 
of their being mixed up with pain. 

- Thus Vijnánabhikshu in his commentary on the 
Sánkhyasutras condemns indiscriminate seeking of empiri- 
cal pleasure as incapable of bringing lasting satisfaction 
to the individual. There is no lasting relief from the 
possession of wealth and other worldly advantages, for 
these are liable to perish or to exhaust themselves in the 
course of time and with the loss of these there is a 
recurrence of the pain. (Laukikádupáváddhanáderatyan-* 
taduhkhanivrttisiddhirnásti dhanadiná duhkhé  nivrtté 
pashchaddhanddikshayé punarapi duhkhánuvrttidarshanát. 
—Vijnanabhikshu.) 

It cannot bedenied that these material advantages 
bring some kind of relief, but it is neither absolute nor 
lasting relief, the pain recurring after an interval like 
hunger which revives sometime after appeasement. 
Moreover the relief which is thus earned by empirical 
means is like that of the elephant wallowing in the mud: 
just as the latter obtains relief against its bruised skin by 
soiling itself so does the person seeking relief from 
suffering through worldly gain and material advantages. 
(Drshtasádhanajanyánám — dukhanivrttávatyantapurushá- 
rthatvameva  násti, yathákathanchit  purushárthatvam 
tvastyeva. Kutah? . Prátyahikasya — kshuddukhasya 
nirákaranavadeva tena dhanádiná duhkhanirákaranasya 
chestanát. Atah dhanddyarjané pravrttirupapadyaté iti 
bhávah. XKunjarashauchádikamapyápátadukhanivartaka- 
tayá  |mandapurushártho bhavatyeva  iti:—(Vi]nána- 
bhikshu.) 

Moreover this kind of relief earned by empirical 
means does not essentially differ from suffering. Why? 
Because there is no cessation of all kinds of suffering 
thereby. Again, even where these worldly means are 


effectual in giving satisfaction, they  implicate their 
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possessor in sin because of the deprivation of others’ 
claims. Lastly there is also pain in the effort which it is 
necessary to put forth for the acquisition of these advan- 
tages. (Sarvaduhkheshu drshtasádhanaih pratikárásam- 
bbavát. Yatripi sambhavastatrapi pratigrahapapadyu- 
tthadukhávashyakatvamáha. Sambhave'pi drshtopáyanán- 
tarivakádiduhkhasam parkávashyambhavát :— Vijnanabhi- 
kshu.) 

It is to be seen that this is also the refrain of the 
Shankarites’ criticism of the  Chárváka Hedonism. 
In the Mahabharat it is also pointed out that desire is 
insatiable because it grows by indulgence and hence there 
is no end to desiring and the consequent strife, pain and dis- 
appointment in the pursuit of pleasure (cf. Schopenhauer). 

The question why pleasure is to be shunned like pain 
is also elaborately discussed by the Naiyáyikas. 

Thus Udyotkara in the Nyáya-Vártika in defining the 
highest ideal of life as Duhkhena Atyantika Viyogah, t.e., 
complete and absolute freedom from suffering, points out 
that there are altogether three views as to the relation 
between pleasure or happiness and pain or suffering :— 

(1) It might be supposed that whatever is, is of the 
nature of pain : pleasure or happiness as a positive experi- 
ence does not exist. (Sarvam svarupatah duhkham : 
sukham svarupatah níásti). This is the Buddhist view— 
a form of ontological pessimism which follows as a 
corollary from their doctrine of Universal Impermanence. 
Udyotkara rejects this view because experience contra- 
dicts it (pratyakshavirodhát): 

(2) It might be supposed that our so-called pleasures 
are only subtle forms of pain (Duhkhavikalpa), that 
happiness as an original positive experience does not 
exist (svarupatah sukham násti). Udyotkera rejects this 
view (1) on the psychological ground that it is incompa- 
tible with the twofold reaction of the will (pravrtti), viz., 
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as pursuit of the good and as avoidance of the evil, which 


‘supposes the existence of both pleasure and pain as 
original and positive experiences: and (2) on the moral 





ground that the purpose of righteousness (dharma) would 
be frustrated if happiness did not exist as a positive 
experience (happiness being the moral fruition or reward 
of righteousness). 

(3) It might be supposed that pleasure exists as an 
original postitive experience just as pain (svarupatah 
sukham asti) for it is so experienced by every individual 
(pratiteh), but there is. no pure pleasure or happiness, 7.e., 
pleasure unmixed with pain. Udyotkara accepts this 
view. According to him pleasure exists just as pain, 
but they are Samánopalabhya, mixed up or involved in one 
and the same experience. Hence there is Abinábháva, 
inseparableness, of pleasure and pain, and this relativity 
of pleasure-pain consists in their— 

(a) Samána-nimittata, being produced by the same 
cause so that the causes that produce pleasure also produce 
pain (yánieva sukhasádhanáni tánieva duhkhasádhanáni). 

(b) Samána-ádharatá, having the same ádhára, sub- 
strate or locus so that the conscious state which is regard- 
ed as the locus or Ashraya of pleasure is also the 
locus, Adhara or Ashraya of pain (yatra sukham tatra 
duhkham ). 

(c) Samánopalabhyatá, being experienced by one and 
the jsame instrument of experience so that the experiencer 
(here the manas, mind specifically) of pleasure must 
also be an experiencer of pain (yena sukham upalabhyaté 
tena duhkhamapi). 

Hence Udyotkara concludes, Vivekahána or judicious 
selection of pleasure (as the Chárváka recommends) by 
sifting it from pain with which it is mixed up, is impossible. 
Therefore if pain is to be shunned, the wise man must be 
prepared to give up happiness along with it. Not that 
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there is no happiness as a psychological reality, only it 
does not exist unmixed with pain and should be treated 
as pain for purposes of ethical discipline. ‘This is ethical 
pessimism as distinguished from the ontological pessimism 
of the Buddhists. Pain and evil are not constitutive 
principles of experience as the Buddhists think. On 
the contrary, the psychological reality of pleasure is 
a matter of immediate experience; only it should be 
treated as pain by the wise man because of its inseparable- 
ness from the latter. 

The Standard as Atma-Santosh, Self-5Satisfaction, and 
as Atma-Labha, Self-Attainment or Self- Fealisation. 

In this section we shall consider ‘Transcendental 
Satisfaction as the moral standard as distinguished from 
empirical pleasure which is the Chárváka view, ie. we 
shall consider the standard regarded as the Shreyah or 
Good as distinguished from the Preyah, the merely Attrac- 
tive, Tempting or Pleasant. It is to be seen that the 
conception of Transcendental Bliss is a necessary supple- 
ment to the negative criticism of the Chárváka Hedonism 
without which the latter would continue to hold its sway 
over the mind in spite of the pain and evil which it may 
bring with it. 

This conception of Transcendental Bliss occurs not 
only in the Upanishads, but is also to be found in Manu . 
and Shankara. Thus in the Upanishads a distinction is 
made between Shreyah or what is intrinsically excellent 
and good for the individual, and Preyah or what is merely 
pleasant. Shreya, the Good, consists in Atma-Santosh, Self- 
contentment and Satisfaction, while Preya, the Pleasant, is 
connected with Vishaya-sukha or empirical pleasure. 
Every other pleasure is a reflection of Atma-priti or Bliss 
that characterises the self, and hence Atma-priti is the 
highest good and the standard of all good and evil. In 
fact whatever is done is done with a view to Atma-priti 
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or Self-satisfaction so that Atma-priti is the highest good 
and the standard of all good and evil. It is this Atma- 
káma or Love of the Self, says the Vrihadáranyaka U pani- 
sad, that reflects itself into all other forms of Kámaná, 
Attraction or Desire. Thus the husband is dear to the 
wife not because of the wife's love for the husband but 
for the love with which the wife loves her own true self. 
Similarly riches are desired not because riches are them- 
selves objects of love but because of the love with which 
the individual loves his own self. (Na vá aré patyuh 
kámáya patih priyo bhavati, átmanastu kámayá patih 
priyo bhavati. Na vá aré vittasya kámáya vittam priyam 
bhavati, átmanastu kámáya vittam privam bhavati.) 
Every particular desire is thus a reflection or mode 
of the desire for the realisation of one's true self which 
is the highest good, and this Good,  Shreyah, is to be 
distinguished from Empirical Pleasure, Preyah, which 
arises from external objects, ‘Thus in the Kathopanishad 
we have: The good, Shreyah, is one thing, and the 
pleasant, Preyah, is another. They attract the Purusha or 
individual in different ways by drawing thein to different 
objects or ends. He who chooses Shreyah attains his 
highest good, and he who chooses Preyah is deprived 
thereby of his ultimate good or end.  (Anyachchhreyo' 
nyadutaiva prevasté ubhé nánárathé purusham sinitah. 
Tayoh shreya ádadánasya sadhu bhavati, hiyate 'rthád ya 
u prevo brnité.) 
Shankara commenting on the above points out :— 
Good, Shreyah, means summum bonum, Nishreyasam, 
Highest Good, and is to be distinguished from the merely 
pleasant. These two, viz., the good and the pleasant, 
being directed to different ends or objects, bind indivi- 
duals in different ways with reference to their station in 
life. Of these, the good is constituted by truth, Vidya 
or knowledge of reality while the pleasant is a- mode of 
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illusion, error or Avidyá. Every individual is actuated 
to perform his duties under the influence of either of the 
two forces of Vidvá or knowledge and Avidyá or illusion. 
The individual that desires immortality is actuated by 
the idea of the good to eschew the path of pleasures, 
because without eschewing the pleasant there is no attain- 
ing the good. By seeking the good the individual realises 
the perfection and nobility of his soul. But the short- 
sighted fool that chooses the path of pleasures is deprived 
thereby of his ultimate good. 

(Anyat prthak eva shreyah nishreyasam, tathá anyat 
utaiva preyah  privataram api. Té preyah shreyasi 
ubhé nánárthé bhinnaprayojané sati purusham adhikrtam 
varnáshramádivishishtam sinitah vadhnitah.  Tábhyám 
vidyávidyábhyám atmakartavyataya prayujyate sarvah 
purushah. Shreyah preyasor hi abhyudayámrtatvárthi 
purushah pravartaté....AnyatardparityAgena ekena puru- 
shena sahánusthüátum  nsakyatvát. Shreyah  kurvatah 
sálhu shobhanam shivam bhavati.  Yastu aduradarshi 
vimurhah hiyaté viyujyaté arthát purushárthát pára- 
márthikát. Ko’sau ? Ya u preyah vrnité upádatté.) 

It is to be seen that the original passage speaks merely 
of a moral struggle as arising from two different possible 
ends which man may propose to himself—Shreyah, the 
Good, and Prevah, Empirical pleasure. Shankara however 
reduces this struggle to the metaphysical conflict between 
the Principle of Knowledge (Vidyá) and the Principle of 
Illusion (Avidyá). "The choice of right as against pleasure 
brings in good while the opposite makes man lose his real 
good. 


In Sloka 2 the psychological process underlying the 
choice of the good or the pleasurable is described. It is 
^ pointed out that the good and the pleasurable come to 
man in mixed forms, but the clear-sighted individual 
separates the good from the pleasurable, and then chooses 
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‘the good in preference to the pleasurable. But the dull 


in intelligence chooses the pleasurable for the sake of 
material gain such as the attainment of the unattained 
(yoga) and the preservation of the attained (kshema). . 
(Shreyashcha preyashcha manushyam etah tau samparitya 
vivinokti dhirah. Shreyohi dhira abhipreyaso vrnite ; 
Preyo mando yogakshemit vrnité.) Shreya, the Good, is 
therefore mixed up in experience "with Preyah, the 
Pleasant: in other words, in the same situation there are 
possibilities of Shreya as well as Preya. The wise man 
therefore considers both sides carefully, weighs or esti- 
mates the relative worth of the virtuous and the pleasur- 
able course, and thus separates the one from the other. 
When the two different courses draw him different ways, 
the wise man chooses the virtuous course in preference 
to the pleasurable one. "The foolish choose, on the 
contrary, the latter for prudential reasons. 

Commenting on the above Shankara points out :— 

Though Shreya as well as Preya are under the control 
of the moral individual, vet owing to cloudiness of the 
intelligence they come to us mixed up. But the wise 
man knows how to separate the one from the other 
even as the swan knows how to drink away the milk by 
separating it from the water. In short, the wise man 
discriminates the good from the pleasant and after com- 
paring their relative worth chooses the former. But the 
dull in intellizence, being incapable of discrimination, is 
led away by prudential considerations and chooses the 
pleasurable course as consisting of physical comfort and 
material prosperity such as possession of cattle, joy of 
family life, etc. 

Yadi ubhé api kartuh sváyatté purushena, kimartham 
preya eva ádatté váhulyena loka? Satyam sváyatte, _ 
tathápi sádhanatah phalatashcha mandabuddhinám durvi- 
vekarupé sati vyámishribhuté iva manushyam  etah 
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prápnutah shreyascha preyasheha. Ato hamsa ivámbhasah 
payah, tau shreyahpreyahpadárthau samparitya samyak 
parigamya samyak | manasá dalochya  gurulághavam 
vivinakti prithak karoti dhirah dhiman.  Vivichya shreyo 
hi shreya eva abhivrnité preyaso 'bhyarhitatvát. Yastu 
mando "lpavuddhih sa sadasad vivekásamarthát yogakshe- 
manimittam  sharirAdyupachavarakshananimittamityetat, 
preyah pashuputrádilakshanam vrnité (Shankara-bhashya 
on sloka 2). 

Hence there are two kinds of satisfaction: (1) 
Transcendental Satisfaction arising from Atma-lábha or 
Self-attainment which is Atma-santosh or Self-contentment 
and (2) Empirical Pleasure arising from the possession of 
external objects. 

In the ** Sarva-vedánta-siddhánta-samgraha ” the rela- 
tion between empirical pleasure and one's true self whose 
essence is self-contentment, is explained in detail. It is 
pointed out that empirical pleasure is desired only as it is 
believed to be a means to the realisation of one's true 
self. In fact, it is the self which is the dearest of all 
objects to sentient beings. The self is one’s own 
(paramantarah) as distinguished from other objects 
which are external; its essence is Ananda, Transcen- 
dental Bliss, and it is the most beloved of all objects of 

love. 


Atmátah paramapremáspadah sarvasharirinam 
Yasya sheshatayá sarvamupádeyatvamrcehchati. 
(Sloka 627, " Sarvavedantasiddhanta-sangraha.’’) 


Anyasmát api sarvasmádátmáyam paramántarah. 
(Sloka 628.) 


Tasmadatma kevalánandarupo 
Yah sarvasmádvastunah preshtha uktah. 
(Sloka 632.) 
40 
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In the " Upadeshasahasri " (ascribed to Shankara) it is 


— similarly pointed out that the Self is the end of all our 


activities, that there is no higher or better attainment 
than Self-attainment or Self-realisation, that all scriptural 


prescriptions and duties have this Self in view as the 
ultimate end. 


Atmalábhát paro nányo lábhah kashchana vidyaté. 
Yadarthá vedavádáshcha smártáshchápi tu yáh 
kriyáh. 
(** U padeshasahasri.’’) 


But this is true not merely of scriptural actions and 
duties, it also holds good in the case of empirical actions 
from material motives. Even these latter have self- 
attainment (Atmalábha) as their ultimate end. But such 
actions whether prompted by motives of empirieal pleasure 
or by the sense of duty or Dharma, do not lead to 
unqualified happiness; the resulting happiness is impure, 
i.e., mixed with its opposite, viz., unhappiness (viparyayah) ; 
also such happiness is Anitya, non-eternal, perishable. 
But the satisfaction arising from Self-attainment 
(Atmalibha) is eternal. Again the satisfaction of self- 
attainment is autonomous, Svayamlabdha, while all other 
satisfactions are Anyápekshah, dependent, adventitious, 
heteronomous. 


Atmartho'pi hi yo lábhah sukháyeshto viparyayah 
(* Upadeshasahasri.") 


Svayamlabdhasvabhávatvátlábhastasya na chányatah 
Anyápekshastu yolábhah so 'nyadrshtisamudbhavah. 
(** Upadeshasahasri.") 


Hence the satisfaction in Self-realisation is (1) Pure, 
(2) Eternal, and (3) Svayam-labdha, i.e., Autonomous, 
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Self-evidencing and Self-dependent, while other satisfac- 
tions, whether of pleasure-seeking or of performances for 
the sake of merit, are (1) Impure, (2) Transitory and (3) 
Anyápeksha, Dependent and Adventitious, and also (4) 
result from Anyadrshti, Attention to Things that are 
Non-spiritual. 

This, it will be seen, is a new type of Edaemonism, a 
kind of Transcendental Edaemonism which radically 
differs from the Aristotelian Edaemonism of the co-ordi- 
nation.of empirical pleasures. Similarly the conception 
of Self-attainment or Atma-lábha is an original and 
unique form of the conception of Self-realisation which 1s 
to be distinguished alike from the Hegelian and Kantian 
conceptions of it in European Ethics. 

Thus Atma-santosh, Transcendental Satisfaction, is 
neither empirical pleasure nor the organisation of 
pleasures but represents the essential content and bliss 
that accompanies the eternally accomplished reality of 
the Self. Similarly Átma-lábha is neither the positing 
of the Self as empty Law of Keason (without presentation 
in experience), nor the realisation of it by the co-ordination 
of conflicting impulses, but the rediscovery of an inter- 
nally fulfilled Self which was missed only under the 
influence of an Original Illusion ( Máyá). 

There is thus an essential difference between Shan- 
kara's Transcendentalism and Kant’s. Kant conceives 
the noumenal self as realising its rational freedom in 
Moral Consciousness as the Categorical Imperative of the 
Moral Law. Because the self cannot realise itself in the 
blind matter of sense which will never express its unity 
completely and fully, it presents itself as self-determining 
reason in the Categorical Imperative of Moral Conscious- 
ness, independently of and despite the opposition of our 
sensuous nature, Hence the autonomous self realises 
itself as a supersensuous reality as the Moral Law or 
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Ought of Moral Consciousness and not as a fact sensuous- 
ly presented,in experience. At the same time this Law 
or Imperative is not an arbitrary fiat or command but is 
the Law of Reason and thus implies rational necessity 
and not the freedom of indetermination. If now we 
compare Shankara's Transcendentalism with Kant's we 
find that in Shankara the negative attitude to empirical 
life is scarcely as pronounced as in Kant. In fact we 
shall see that some of the commentators have even tried 
to relieve the antagonism between the transcendental 
and the empirical by the conception of Pratibimba, 
reflection or copy, as we have in Plato. We thus see that 
in Shankara the transcendental is not merely the negation 
of the empirical but also in a sense its consummation and 
completion so that empirical values are the reflections, 
the imperfect and limited expressions, of the fulness of 
the transcendental self. Hence the transcendental self 
is an accomplished reality from eternity and does not 
require to realise itself as Law in a specific act of the 
Self-legislating Reason. It is also autonomous in being 
essentially and independently real, i.e, in being non- 
dependent on anything other than itself. It follows from 
this that it is of the nature of an eternally fulfilled 
experience whose essence is this consciousness of complete 
realisation or fultilment as expressed in the feeling of eon- 
tentment or self-satisfaction, and which is therefore to be 
distinguished from the self-realising ought or law of 
moral consciousness which is the reality of the Rational 
Self according to Kant. And just because it is not eter- 
nally fulfilled absolute experience embodying the quintes- 
sence of all reality it is the ultimate ground of all 
empirical reality, the source or fountain from which all 
other objects derive their reality. 

This positive relation of the transcendental self to 
empirical life is brought out, as we have already stated, 
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in the doctrine of Pratibimba, reflection or copy by Shan- 
kara's commentators. "Thus in the " Vedántaparibhásha " 
we have a very interesting exposition of the doctrine as 
arising from the question of the true nature of Sukha 
or happiness. Sukha, happiness, says the " Vedánta- 
paribhásha ", is of two kinds; (1) Satishayasukha, 
relative or limited sukha, i.e., sukha or happiness which 
is capable of being exceeded, and (2) Niratishayasukha, 
Unexcelled Bliss or unlimited happiness. The latter is 
the essence of Brahma or the Absolute. The former, 2.e., 
empirical pleasure, is a limited or partial manifestation of 
the latter, i.e., a limitation of Transcendental Bliss or 

Happiness. This limitation is due to the defects and 
inequalities of the psychic modes through which the latter 
has to reveal itself in empirical life—defects and differ- 
ences which are themselves determined by the dissimilari- 
ties in the objeets with which the Antahkarana or mind is 
connected on different occasions. (Sukham cha dvividham, 
sátishayam niratishayam cha.  Tatra sátishayam sukham 
vishayánusbangajanitántahkaranavrttitáratamyakrtánand- 
leshávirbhávavisheshah. Niratishayam — sukham cha 
Brahmaiva.) 

The **Sikhamani" commenting on the above 
observes :— 

Just as a particular psychosis, owing to the predomi- 
nance of the essence of Sattva or medium of illumination 
partially reflects the intelligence which constitutes 
Chaitanya and thereby itself appears as a form of knowing, 
so also such a psychosis, by appropriating or reflecting in 
its essence of Sattva a ray of the transcendental Bliss 
that constitutes Brahma, itself appears as a partial or 
limited manifestation of happiness. It may be proved 
by agreement and difference that these psychic modes 
characterised by happiness are connected with specific 
objects of enjoyment (Yathá kváchit antahkaranavrttih 
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ho sattvagunajanyatayá |^ chaitanyagatajnánámshapratibim- 

|  bagráhityena  jnánam, tathá  tádyshi  vrttih tadgat- 
Anandaleshapratibimbagrahakatvat sukham iti vyapa- 
dishyaté; Tashyim sukhalakshanáyám  vrttau anvaya- 
vyatirekábhyám srakchandanabanitadivishayasam bandha- 
hetuh. Ataeva tattáratamyát sukhatáratamyam). Hence 
differences either in the degree or in the nature of all 
empirical happiness must be ascribed to differences in 
their objective causes or conditions. 

An objection however may be raised. If empirical 
pleasure is thus the psychosis that reflects into itself the 
transcendental Bliss that stands near it, why does it not 
reveal the transcendental felicity in its fulness in every 
case? But this does not happen as a matter of fact, for all 
pleasures would then be identical in nature and degree. 
The " Sikhámani " disposes of this objection by pointing 
out that though this undivided Bliss always stands near 
the mind or Antahkarana, yet it cannot be reflected by the 
latter in its fulness and purity on account of the influence 
of Mulá-Avidyàa, an Original Illusion [Nanu yadi 
Anandapratibimbagrahatvat antahkaranavrttireva suk- 
ham, tadá  sannihita-paripurnánandasya api grahana- 
sambhavena sarvamapi sukham ekarupam  (ekarasam 
nyunádhikyarahitam iti yávat—'* Maniphrabha") syát, iti 
chet na. Paripurnajnánavat  akhandánandasya mulá- 
vidyávrttatvena idánim tadbhánáyogát). | 

As we have already pointed out this affords an 
interesting parallel to the transcendentalism of the 
Platonie metaphysies. Plato also recognised an essen'ial 
confliet between the pleasurable and the good, but instead 
of sharpening this conflict into positive opposition he 
sought to overcome the dualism by his theory of copies 
and his distinction of a sensuous and a supersensuous 
world. Thus the sensuous world is an imperfect copy of 
an ideal supersensuous world, and the transitory pleasures 
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of this life are the reflections in matter of the T deal and 
Perfect Satisfaction that constitutes the good which is the 
governing principle of the supersensuous world. It is on 
account of union with matter that there arise the conflict 
and incompatibility of pleasures and the consequent strife 
and wickedness of this world. But in the ideal world 
there is perfect harmony, every Idea in the Ideal world 
being completely in agreement with the Idea of the Good 
and all pleasures being thus moments in the absolute 
satisfaction that constitutes the Good. 

Hence with Plato as with Shankara empirical 
pleasure is a partial and imperfect manifestation of 
transcendental satisfaction, but while with Plato there is 
a harmonious co-ordination of specific pleasures in the 
supersensuous Summum Bonum or the Good which is thus 
a satisfaction constituted by a synthesis of individual 
pleasures, a synthesis which is lacking in the sensuous 
world of experience, with Shankara Transcendental 
Happiness is not a republie of pleasures with the element 
of conflict and discord resolved into harmony but isthe in- 
finite essence of the self representing its unqualified and 
undivided reality in its completeness and perfection. 
Hence the Infinite Satisfaction of Transcendental Bliss 
is a homogeneous undifferentiated infinite essence and 
not an organisation of partial pleasures—an infinite 
essence which is itself only imperfectly and partially 
manifested in empirical pleasures through the veil of 
Avidyá or Nescience. It is to be observed that Shankara 
ascribes the limitation of this transcendental happiness to 
Mula A vid yá, i.e., an Original Principle of Illusion, a Power 
of Irrationality which limits the true essence of the Self 
and thereby causes the appearance of the empirical world 
of evil and imperfection, while Plato ascribes all limitation 
to hylé or matter which is an inert and inactive principle 
of division in which the ideas reflect themselves. 
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The Theory of Measure as the Moral Standard. 


In the preceding section we have considered the 
standard as Atma-lábha or Self-Realisation and as Atma- 
santosh or Self-satisfaction and we have also considered 
the refutat ion of the Chárváka Hedonism from the stand- 
point of these theories. We have seen that Transcen- 
dental Satisfaction as being pure and -autonomous is 
conceived as incapable of being attained by empirical 
pleasures, and hence the wise man’s life is one of rigid 
self-restraint and freedom from desires. The defect of 
this view consists in its failure to appreciate the element 
of truth contained in the hedonistic standpoint. Because 
undue self-indulgence will entail suffering and misery, 
therefore all empirical pleasure-seeking is to be con- 
demned. The objection to this ascetic morality is sought 
to be removed indeed by the offer of a purer non- 
empirical satisfaction in return, but the fact remains 
that in this view even innocent pleasures can have no 
place in the moral life, not to speak of the happiness 
arising from the higher sentiments and emotions such 
as patriotism, benevolence, humanism, etc. In the 
* Atmánushásana" by Gunabhadra, an attempt is made 
to remove this defect in the ascetic view without however 
encouraging indiscriminate pleasure-seeking as the 
Hedonists do. Thus it is argued that sin (pápa) does not 
result from the experience of pleasure itself, but from 
that particular kind of pleasure which destroys the 
righteousness of the individual (dharmaghátaka). This 
righteousness is the moral cause or condition of happiness. 
Hence pleasures that destroy Dharma, which Dharma is 
the eause of pure Sukha or happiness, are to be con- 
demned as evil; and such pleasures always go beyond 
measure (mátrádyatikrama). 
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Na sukhánubhavát pápam, pápam tadhetughátaká- 
rambhát. 
Na ajirnam  mishtánnát  nanutatmátrádyatikramát 
(** Átmánushásana "). 
Thus indigestion is not caused by the mere eating of 
sweetmeats, but by their being taken in excessive 
quantity. Similarly pleasures as such are not evil, but 
pleasures indulged without moderation such as will upset 
the equilibrium of the moral life and destroy its true 
happiness are certainly evil. Hence immoderate 
pleasures are evil because (1) they destroy the soul's 
righteousness and (2) by destroying righteousness destroy 
the soul's true happiness. Hence all pleasures that are 
inconsistent with the soul's moral equanimity and true 
happiness are evil, and such pleasures always go 
beyond measure (cf. Aristotle). It follows therefore that 
neither the natural appetites nor the higher impulses and 
emotions are to be suppressed, but that they are all to 
be co-ordinated, systematised and regulated in the perfect 
moral life. 


The Standard as Purity of the Motive (Fishuddhyanga- 
A bhishandhi) as distinguished from the worth or excel- 
lence of the consequence. 


This is the theory of morality as enunciated by 
Samantabhadra in the Jaina-Kárikás and elaborated by 
Vidyánanda in his commentary thereon called the 
(c Ashtasahasri." It is pointed out that righteousness 
cannot consist merely in the happiness of others and un- 
happiness of the self just as unrighteousness cannot 
consist in the unhappiness of others and happiness of the 
self. 

Thus if righteousness were equivalent to happiness of 
others and unrighteousness to their unhappiness, then 
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should we suppose that Achetana, the non-sentient object, 


apnd Akasháya, the taintless saint, are also in bondage, i.e., 
have moral bonds or obligations, as arising from their 
righteousness and unrighteousness, because in them there 
is also the Nimitta, cause or ground, of happiness and 
unhappiness to others. 

Again if righteousness consist in self-mortification, 
and unrighteousness in self-indulgence, then the  dis- 
passionate saint (vitarágza) as practising self-restraint 


will have the bond of righteousness (punyabandha) and 


the seer or sage (vidván) as enjoying self-contentment 
(átmasantosh) will have the bond of unrighteousness 
(pápabandha). 

Hence happiness and unhappiness, whether of self 
or of others, cannot of themselves constitute righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness. It is only when such happiness 
or unhappiness arise from the purity and impurity of the 
motives prompting the actions which cause them, that 
there is righteousness or unrighteousness. Otherwise the 
Arhat or Sage himself would be frustrated of his purpose, 
ie. would not be free (mukta) as he would then be 
involved in the moral order by coming under the law of 
righteousness and unrighteousness. 

The ** Ashtasahasri " commenting on the above points 
out :— 

At two ends of the scale of being, there are no merit 
and demerit, even though there may be benefit or injury 
to others. Thus some are below merit and demerit, e.g., 
non-sentient objects (achetanah), and some are above 
merit and demerit, viz., the dispassionate saints (vitarága). 
Only sentient beings that are not free from desires are 
subject, through their activities, to merit and demerit. 

It is therefore not the mere fact of causing happiness 
and unhappiness that constitutes merit and demerit. 
They must also be intentional in order that there may 
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be merit or demerit. Im the case of the dispassionate 
saint though there may be causes of happiness or un- 
happiness, yet the intention to cause them being absent 
on account of Tattva-jnana or knowledge of reality, there 
are no merit and demerit. 

Abhisandhi, intention, is thus a necessary condition of 
righteousness and unrighteousness, and not merely the 
consequences of happiness and unhappiness. 

What, then, is the nature of this Abhisandhi, i.e., 
this intention or subjective attitude, as distin- 
guished from objective consequences oË happiness 
and unhappiness ? It is pure (vishuddhyanga) in the 
case of  Punya, merit or righteousness, and impure 
(samkleshanga) in the case of Papa, demerit or un- 
righteousness. 

Samklesha, impurity (of the mind) again is either 

(1) Artta, i.e., of an afflicting, distressing character, or 

(2) Raudra, aggressive, violent. 

(1) As Artta, Samklesha or subjective impurity mani- 
fests itself in 

(a) the effort to escape from contact with the un- 
pleasant ; 

(5) 'The effort to attain the pleasant (manojna) when 
separated from it ; 

(c) Absorption in the experience of pain and suffering 
(vedana) ; 

(d) Nidána, the desire for the acquisition of power which 
is not yet acquired (apráptaish vary yapráptisamkalpa) ; 

(2) As Raudra or aggressive, Samklesha takes the 
forms of 

(a) Himsá, cruelty. 

(ò) Anrta, mendacity. 

(c) Steya, unlawful appropriation. 

(d) Vishayasamrakshana, aggressiveness in the main- 
tenence of one’s property. 
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Vishuddhi, purity (of the mind), is also twofold being— 

(1) Either of the nature of contemplation based on the 
consciousness of duty (dharmadhyánasvabhávah). 

(2) Or of the nature of contemplation of the ideal of 
purity or perfection (shukladhyánasvabhávah). 

Hence right and wrong are to be determined not by 
the objective consequences but by the nature of the 
subjective intention of the agent. This therefore is an 
attempt to go beyond merely consequential morality to 
the intuitional principles of right and wrong with a view 
not merely to their enumeration but also their classifica- 
tion, and the basis of the two-fold classification is not 
anything external but is a state of internal determination 
of the self or Atman or that which the Atman becomes. 
The ultimate goal however is the realisation of the true 
nature of the self (átmani svarupéavasthánam), a 
consummation which is to be attained by purification 
through the successive phases of the contemplation of duty 
and perfection. Hence this is to be distinguished from the 
European goal of life which is one of ceaseless movement 
or progress as distinguished from rest in the self. 


IV. THE STANDARD AS MoRAL Law (Vrpat, 
IMPERATIVE OR COMMAND). 


The moral Standard is also conceived by the Hindus 
as a Law or Command which again is regarded either 
as a Personal Prescription of a superior to an inferior 


being (Paurusheya) or again as Impersonal Law (Apauru- 
sheya) without a law-giver. 


A.— The Standard as Personal Moral Law, 


i.e., as the prescription of a superior to an inferior 
spirit. This is how the Standard is conceived by the 
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Chárvákas, the Jainas, the Buddhas, the Rámánujists 
and the Naiyáyikas. Thus— 

(a) According to the Chárvákas, the standard is the 
law imposed by the king, who is the highest earthly 
authority. The king’s injunctions constitute duties just 
as the king’s prohibitions constitute the opposite. 

Thus according to the Chárvákas the will of the 
Sovereign determines right and wrong, but this is 
analysed further into the pleasures and pains of the 
individual, As pleasure is the only real good and pain 
is the only real evil, the will of the sovereign is the 
Moral Law, for the sovereign is the highest earthly 
authority and the dispenser of all happiness and 
suffering. (Sukhameva purushártha, | duhkhameva 
narakam.  Lokasiddha rájá parameshvarah.) 

(b) According to the Jainas and Buddhas however, 
it is not the prescriptions of the king, but the injunctions 
and prohibitions of Arhatas and Buddhas that constitute 
right and wrong. The earthly sovereign is an imperfect 
being like ourselves and his authority is based on brute 
force. Obedience to such authority is prudential and not 
moral, being based on the hope of reward and fear of 
punishment. But the authority of the Moral Law is 
spiritual and not physical, and can be vested only in the 
Seer, t.e., the Spiritual Expert that has attained perfection 
by self-culture. The earthly king is as much subject to 
the prescriptions of these moral cxperts, Arhatas or 
Buddhas as other imperfect beings. 

It is to be seen that the appeal here is to the verdict 
of spiritual experts and not merely to sheer authority. 
It is thus to be distinguished from the prudential 
morality of the Chárvákas which is based on the hope of 
reward and fear of punishment.: At the same time no 
eternally perfect being is recognised as in theism. The 
authority of the Moral Law arises indeed from the 
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spiritual perfection of the. Arhatas and Buddhas who 
possess the proper insight into things and thus are able 
to prescribe the right modes of conduct, but this spiritual 
perfection is itself an acquisition in time and not an 
eternally accomplished fact as theists assume. The 
objection that on this assumption the Arhatas would be 
themselves without spiritual preceptors to guide them is 
met by the conception of a chain of Arhatas and Buddhas 
which is without beginning in time—a chain in which 
the preceding Arhatas act as  preceptors to their 
successors. 

(c) The Nyáya-Vaisheshikas, the Ráméánujists and 
other theists however contend that the Moral Standard is 
the law of righteousness as prescribed by God who is the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the world. Thus in the 
“ Nváyaparishuddhi " of Venkatesha we have :— 

Right and wrong are determined by the injunctions 
and prohibitions of scripture. Like the commands of 
the earthly king, these scriptural injunctions and prohi- 
bitions are prescribed by God with a view to the gover- 
nance of sentient beings and represent his beneficent 
purpose. Hence right and wrong embody the conscious 
purpose and intelligence of God, i.e., they are not arbi- 
trary prescriptions of the Divine Will but represent, God's 
rational purpose and end in this world. Right is that 
which the Divine Intelligence recognises as good and 
beneficent and wrong is that which it considers pernicious 
and evil. (Dharmádharmau vihitanishiddhyakriyásádh- 
yatayá abhimatau ájnávnto rájna iva sarva prashásituh 
ishvarasya anugrahanigrahákhyabuddhivishesharupau.) 

Right and wrong are thus Buddhivesheshas, t.e., forms 
of the divine purpose and not objective categories. 
Further the divine purpose is not an arbitrary fiat of the 
divine will, but the revelation of the divine intelligence. 
Hence Vidhi as the command of God does not constitute 
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he Moral law but merely reveals it— it is not law- 
making, but law-declaring. 

According to the Nyáya-Vaisheshikas however the 
Divine Command as embodied in seriptural prescriptions 
is not merely declaratory (jnapaka) of the moral 
code but also constitutes it (káraka). ‘The analogy is 
drawn from positive law which depends on the will of 
the sovereign. Moral causation is thus conceived after 
physical causation and the authority of duty is regarded 
as a form of physical impulsion or force. 

Thus far we have considered the following theories 
of the Moral Standard regarded as Personal Moral 
Law, viz., 

(a) Vidhi as the command of the king. 

(5) Vidhi as anushásana, i.e. as declaratory of the 
Seer's experiences in the Páramárthic plane. 

(c) Vidhi as the Command of God conceived, after 
positive law, as constituting and not merely declaring 
or revealing what is right or wrong. 

(d) Vidhi as God's command regarded as revealing 
and constituting the Moral Law. 

(e) There is yet another conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard, the view which finds favour with a 
certain class of Vedántists. According to these Vidhi is 
Brahma or the Absolute itself and not the mere prescrip- 
tion of a superior or perfect person. For the essence 
of the Vidhi lies in its obligatoriness as Moral Law which 
means that Vidhi has Prámánsa, validity or self-evidene- 
ing authority as Law which makes it binding on the 
individual moral agent. But Vidhi could not validate 
itself without being itself a self-validating experience, 
for the validity of the valid is only this that it posits 
itself in consciousness. Vidhi as Pramána is thus Chidát- 
maka, e., a self-establishing experience whose authori ty 
on the moral agent is nothing but its self-aeccom plished 
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character reflecting itself in the consciousness of the 
individual as something to be accomplished. Hence 
Vidhi is Brahma itself which is accomplished (Siddha) 
from eternity. In the consciousness of the individual it 
appears indeed as Sádhya, as a thing to be accomplished, 
but in so far as it validates itself it is essentially Prati- 
bháshaméátra, mere position in consciousness. As a 
matter of fact, the essence of Prámánya, validation, is 
nothing bat this position in consciousness and Param 
Brahma, the self-positing Absolute Consciousness, is thus 
the only Pramána, the various cognitive processes being 
regarded as Pramána only by courtesy, their validity 
being ultimately nothing but this self-evidencing Thought 
which is the Absolute in the light of which they appear. 
In so far therefore as Vidhi has Prámánya, validity or 
authority, it is nothing but the self-aecomplishing Abso- 
lute Experience which presents itself as something to be 
accomplished. 

This is a new form of the conception of Vidhi as the 
Moral Standard which is to be distinguished alike from 
the conception of it as the prescription of a personal 
being like God and from that of an Impersonal Law 
without a lawgiver. It identifies Vidhi with the Abso- 
lute which is not a personal being but the self-establishing 
suprapersonal consciousness that lights up all experience. 
The authority of the Vidhi is nothing but the self-fulfilled 
reality of the Absolute Thought presenting itself in empirical 
consciousness as a thing to be realised in time. The close 
analogy of this view with Shankara’s Trauscendentalism 
is obvious enough. But while Shankara conceives the: 
Transcendental Life as the negation of the empirical, the 
latter being annulled altogether in the consciousness of 
Brahma, it is urged here that the validity which attaches 
to Vidhi in empirical consciousness is nothing but the self- 
affirmation of the Absolute as self-validating experience. 
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Hence according to this view the empirical moral life 
reflects the nature of the Absolute in a way though it does 
not manifest it in its completeness and purity, while 
according to Shankara the empirical life is the negation 
of the transcendental life in Brahma which is to be 
reached only by total cancellation of the moral life in the 
state of Karmasanyasa or freedom from the bond of duty. 
It is remarkable however that inspite of this underestima- 
tion of the empirical life, the Shankarites not only 
recognise the value of morality in empirical life but also 
offer the original and novel conception of a gradation of 
moral standards and moral codes in accordance with the 
ascending stages of the spiritual life of the individual. 
(f£) Thus according to Shankara, the moral code as 
constituted by the Vedie prescriptions is impersonal in 
the sense that the Communicator (Vaktá) of the Vedas 
only declares the Law and does not create it by his fiat. 
This Communicator is Ishvara, Brahma or the Lord and is 
thus to be distinguished from the Spiritual Expert or 
Aptapurusha of Jainism and Buddhism. In fact, it is 
eternally omniscient (nitya-sarvajna) and is also Srishti- 
Sthiti-Laya-Kartá, the Creator, Maintainer and Destroyer 
of the world, which theistic characters are lacking in the 
Aptas and Arhats of Buddhism and Jainism. But the 
WVaktá, the Communicator, of the Vedas, does not create 
but merely promulgates the Vedas as they existed in a 
previous cycle. Some of the Shankarites admit that some 
of the scriptures have a personal source such as Manu, 
Mahabharat, etc., but they are all traced back ultimately 
- to the impersonal (apaurusheya) Vedas. But even the 
Vedas themselves are empirical, ¿.e., true in a Vyavaharika 
or relative sense and untrue in a  Páramárthika or 
absolute sense. They are thus all Mithyá, untrue, 
and are to be cancelled, but the Vedie Mithya is 
to be used in overcoming the grosser or lower untruths, 
42 





— and the Vedas themselves are to be transcended by 
. Brahmátmaekatvavijnána, the realisation of the identi- 
. ty of the Self and Brahma. Now in the course of this 
process of Sádhaná or discipline for liberation the 
ethical standard may assume a different character 
according to the particular stage of the sádhaná or train- 
ing of the individual. In the stage of the worship of 
Saguna-Brahma or Qualified Absolute, the standard is 
Ishvarájná, the Command of the Lord. In the more 
advanced stage of SAdhana-chatushtaya when external 
codes and external authority give way to internal sanctions 
Átmasantosh and Atmalábha may take the place of 
Ishvarájná. 

Thus according to Shankara even though ethical 
codes and disciplines are relative and empirical, there is 
an order obtaining in this sphere of illusion to which 
the moral agent must conform through a gradation 
of the moral standards according to the different 
stages. The ultimate goal indeed is the transcendence 
of the empirical moral life of the Absolute, but 
this is to be realised by cancellation of the illusion of 
the phenomenal life in successive stages in which 
the lower illusion is to be annulled by the higher 
and subtler ones and the highest to be cancelled at last 
by the intuition of the absolute. This, it will be seen, 
implies at once the transcendental unreality of the 
ethical codes as well as their metaphysical and moral 
necessity within the sphere of Illusion. It further 
implies a gradation in the sphere of the illusory empirical 
life in which specific codes with their specific moral 
standards have validity according to their proper sphere. 
It thus differs from the Hegelian conception of a progres- 
sive unfolding of the spiritual life in which the higher 
stage does not simply annul the lower but re-affirms 
the latter in a new synthesis by absorbing the element of 
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truth contained in the lower view. It further differs 
from the Hegelian view in that while recognising a 
certain order in the empirical life which must be con- 
formed to in subduing it, it makes it the absolute 
negation of the transcendental which is therefore to be 
reached not by the transfiguration of the empirical but 
by its total cancellation in the intuition of Brahman. 


B.—The Standard as Impersonal Moral Law. 


The moral standard is also conceived as Impersonal 
Prescription in some systems of Hindu Philosophy. Thus 
the Purvamimámsakas interpret Vidhi as Impersonal 
Law, which does not derive its authority or force from 
the will of a Personal Being, but is authoritative in and 
by itself independently of any personal origin. In fact 
according to the Mimamsakas the reference toa Personal 
source is absolutely unnecessary: Vidhi need not be 
presented as the command of God in order to be 
authoritative and may simply be a verity of the super- 
sensuous order, a law without a law-giver. 
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nishpatte 
Vrshtynnádi 
Sarványupásanáni- 


shtotpattyoupayika-ete. S 


phalabhisamdhı 

nityánaimittikeir- 
ekikrtya 

ishtasádhantá 

Lin ádi s 

Bhavané pratiyaté 

Sa arthabhávana 


Sa 
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ad yah 
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DA... anavavuddha-ete. 
avavodha-ete. 

vodhe...... akrtva 
sacrificial 


Atmasvarupa-ete. 
from...... eatogorical 
nishreyasa 

Akshipta 

nishreyasa 
purushártha, 
Prábhákara's 

khaluh 


* **" 


abhyudayasáhdanebhyah 


punarábart tateh 

anartha 

injnnetions 

falling in 

consequence 
anushthiyamána 
-prayojakavyApara 
question, 

dliberate 

Devakuládi 

latter 

sukha anutpádát as 
prakrsta .. 
anavipreta- 


Correct. 


Prayojakavyaparah 

Jnápakavyfpárah 

na hi vanaspatih 

(* Nyáyamanjari ") 

Átmákuta......Atmá 

read without + 

Evam...... pravarteta 

bálonmattádi-etc. 

náshankyaté ..... va pi 

rájno'pi 

Vartamánánpadeshe'pi 

— yatravagamyaté 

prerana 

yantrarudha 
vishayárud ham 
pravartate 

purushah 

preranárupa 

Vidhih 

bodhayati 
Sákshátkrtdharmánah 
vàl......anavabuddba-etec. 
avabodha-ete. 
bodhe...... akrtva 
saerificial 


Atmasvarupa-ete. 
form......categorical 
nihshreyasa 
Akshipta 
nihshreyasa 
purusharthah, 
Prabhákara's 
kbalu 
abhyudayasádhanebh yah 
punarfvarttate 
anarthah 
injunctions 
falling into 
consequence 
anushthiyamánah 
-prayojakav y &párah 
question. 
deliberate 
Devakuládi- 
later 
sukhánutpádát 
prakrshta 
anabhipreta- 


Pago. 


196 
196 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
198 
200 
200 
200 
201 
201 
201 
201 
205 
206 
208 
210 
211 
211 
211 
211 
211 
212 
215 
2.6 
221 
222 
222 


223 
223 
223 
225 
224 
224 
227 
225 
228 
231 
251 
292 
232 
256 
257 
239 
249 
250 





ERRATA 
Incorrect. 


anishatopa- 
átmamana- 
A vilásha 
svárthamanapeksha 
anatarnigur-ete. 
-Avirbhávita 
bháva 
kriyávedát 
Bhagavana 
prajvalatmakh 
Atma-mana- 
long-mediated 
chiránuvaddha 
apakára avashána 
antarnigur-ete. 
Devesha 
manyu 
p irvakah 
pontaneons 
Vasanas 
shuvf, ashuvá 
trom. 
Suddha- 
Sanyfsa 
obvert 
datail 
instrumenral 
-vandhya 
-svavodha- 
prabrtta na 
" ghátayá 
-purvakem 
Yogavartika 
uprizhtnes 
Ashakti 


Yogavartika ko 


mahabratam - 
kárik 

once's 

Shukha 
Paribháganvyam 
paranna 
práninam 
aviratilakshanah 
deterent 
medintion 
Prábhákara 
bandbana samá- 
Udyotkara 


bhutopa- un 


Correct. 


anishtopa- 
átmamanah- 
Abhilásha 
avárthamanapekshya 
antarnigu';-ete. 
-avirbhavita 
bhavah 
kriyabhedat 
Bhagavan 
prajvalátmakah 
átma-manah- 
long-meditated 
chiránubaddha 
apakárávasána 
antarnigud-ete. 
Dvesha 
manyuh 
purvakah 
spontaneous 
Vasanas 
shubhá, ashubhá 
from-—- 
Shuddha- 
Sannyása 
overt 
detail 
instrumental 
-bandhya 
-svabodha- 
pravrtta na 
shátáva 
-purvakam 
Yogavárttika 
uprightness 
áAsakti 
Yogavárttika 
mahavratam- 
karika 
one's 
Sukha 
Paribhaganvyayam 
paránna 
práninám 
aviratilakshanáh 
deterrent 
mediation 
Prábhákaras 
bandhanasama- 
Uddyotakara 


bhutopa- 








292 


helds 
sukhashabdah prayo zah 
vahudbá 


nut KAA 


latest 

Soul- 

annadi upabhogah 
svávávika 

Upadhi 

both spiritual (chidachit- 


Achildamshena : 
jarbatvena TT 
Prápancha 
hityÉ&......samvit-eto. 
Yogácharas 

uparama 

bhogyah 

vandhasya 
váhyendriyas 

Bhattas 
uy edánta-paribhaska ” 


 syavrttitayá 


subject." 
should case to be the 
thinking subject dis- 
appears 
svavyatiriktaoraka- 
shaka 
tasyáj natvasmsáritvá-. 
di-ete. 
viparitjnánam 
samsaritvam 
Ananda 
pratikulátvasya 
Suddhádvaitamártanda 
avidyastamaya-ete. ... 
tadbhava-etc. TT 
Avid ya y 
-sadharmya 
-gunanubhava 
-kálainásevamáno 
karmánusthánát 
Purushartha 
Grhasta ES 
erhastáshrama Ex 
koasmat 
Pravrtti Prattisandháya 
Jnanágni 


Correct. 


held 
sukhashabdaprayogah 
bahudhá 

but 

latent 

Soul 

annádyupabhozah 
svabhavika 

Upádhi . 

both spiritual and  non- 

spiritual (chidachid- 

Achidamshena 

jadatvena 

Prapancha 

ee sam vin-ete. 
Yogácháras 

uparamah 

bhogyah 

bandbasya 

báhyendriyas 

Bháttas 

* Vedánta-paribhásbá " 
svavrttitayá 
subjeet should cease to be." 


disappears 
svavyatiriktaprakáshaka 
tasyájnatvasamsáritvádi-ete. 


viparitajnánam 
samsáritvam 


Ánanda 
pratikulatvasya 
Shuddhfádvaitamártanda 


avidyástamaya-etc. 


tadbháva-etc. 
A vid y 
sedan ve 


-gunánubhava 
kálairásevamáno — * 
karmánushthánát 
Purushárthas 

G rhastha 
&rhastháshrama 
ko'smai 
Pravrttipratisandháya 
Jnánágni 








ERRATA 

Page. Line, Incorrect. Correct, 
295 2 darsana ... darshana 

xu 17 Naishkarma e.  Naishkarmya 
2090 11 Párthására- ...  Párthasára- 
301 3 Pirha c PICS 

302 30 -stámstám S. stam tám 

302 41 valavániva ... balavániva 
303 4. Mabhánirvantantra ... Mabánirvánatrantra 
303. 5 Shreya ... Shreyah 

303 14 Mahabharat ... Mahabharata 
304 19 pivet ... pibet 


304. 30 Slokas...Vrhaspati  ... Shlokas...Brhaspati 


2] Sloka-Vártika ` ..  Shloka-Várttika 
305 19 pirbá- ... pida- 
306 11 -Siddhirnásti .. -Siddhirnásti 
307 6 -dlukhávashyaka-ete. ... -dubkhávash yaka-ete. 
307 17, 28, 
38 Udyotkara Lis Uddyotakara 
307 18 Atyantika — Atyantikah 
308 12, 31 Udyotkara ... Uddyotakara 
308 18 -nimittata ..  -nimittatá 
308 14 Adhara or Ashraya  ...  Ádhára or Ashraya 
309 11 Atma-Santosha . Atma-santosha 
310 3,4 X Vribadáranyaka e. Brhadáranyaka 
U panisad .. Upanishad 
310 11 kimaya ... kamaya 
310 29 Nishreyasam ... ANibshreyasam 
311 11 nishreyasam ... nihshreyasam 
311 14 vadhnitah ... badhnitah 
311 15 asakyatvát Y ashaky atvát 
311 20 vimurha ... VWimucha 
311 31 Sloka ... Shloka 
312 6 vivinokti... ..dhira  ...  vivinakti...... dhirah. 
312 7 Shreya  ... ... Shreyah 
912 10,19 Shreya...... Preya -— Shreymh..... Preyah 
312 33 loka ? ... lokah? 
315 1 Shreyascha e. o Shreyashcha. 
313 6 "Ipavudd hih "Ipabudd hih. 
313 * sadasad vivekásamarthát  sadasadviv ekásámarthyát 
313 9, 28, sloka TU shloka. 
30; 38 
313 12 Atma-santosh 4. Atma-santosha. 
314 25 Atmartho'pi ap Átmártho'pi 
315 7,8,9  Ediemonism >. Kudaemonism 
315 15 Atma-santosh Atma-santosha 


317 2,5-6  * Vedántaparibhásha" “ Vedántaparibháshá" 
317 20 -Ánand- s». -ünanda- m i 





















dis 


Incorrect. 


Tashyím ... E 
-banitádi-ete. 

** Maniprabha ” 
santosh Mu 
tadhetu-ete.” 
tatmatra-ete. 
atmasantosh 
achetanah `.. 
vedana 

Buddhas 
purushártha ... 
Lokasiddha . 
sarva prashásituh 
he Moral lasw 
Karmasanyasa 


Arhats 
Mahábhárat 
V yavahárika 


Atmasantosh 
realised 
Ballaváeháry ya 
Dhairjya 
Bhagavána 
Krtis&dhyatajnána 
Manipravá 

Ballava 


Atmaláva  ... 
Suddhadyaita 
Udyotkara ... 
Vashana ‘ 
Vrbad-ete. ... 
V rhaspati 

V yásabbásya 

shreya : 


$i 


tH ee T. 
ERRATA 


vor ` 
^», ae yt 
CENTRAL LIBRARY | j 
" s. 









Correct. 


Tasyám 
-vanitádi-etoe. 

* Maniprabhá " 
santosba . 
taddhetu-ete. 
tanmátrá-etc. 
Atmasantosha 
achetana 
vedani - 
Bauddhas 
purushárthah 
Lokasiddhah 
sarvaprashásituh 
the Moral Law 
Karmasannyfsa 
Arhatas 
Mahábhárata 
Vyávahárika 


Atmasantosha. 
realised. -~ 
Ballabhácháry ya 
Dhairyya 
Bhagaván 
Krtisádhyatájnána 
Maniprabhá 
Ballabha 


Atmalibha 
Shuddhádvaita 
Uddyotakara 

V fsaná 
Brhad-ete. 
Brhaspati 
Vyásabháshya 
shreyah 











